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IMMEDIATELY after the victory of Molino del Rey, Gen. 
Scott addressed himself actively to the preparatory mea- 
sures for assailing the city of Mexico. Designing if prac- 
ticable* to evade the necessity of storming the Castle of 
Chapultepec, the withdrawal of our troops from the con- 
quered field of Molino, subjected as they would have 
been, to at Jeast an annoying fire from the enemy, was 
proper and judicious. Additionally, by this measure the 
Army was somewhat more compactly located, and in 
hand, to be Jaunched with vigour upon the most vulner- 
able points of the Mexican defences, yet to be ascer- 
tained ; while for serious or for deceptive purposes, more 
convenient for a movement against the southern front of 


*Gen. Scott said, in his report (of Molino), 11th of September, Doc. No. 1, 
p- 355; “for this difficult operation (taking Chapultepec on the 8th as 
Worth desired) we were not entirely ready, and moreover we might altogether 
neglect the Castle, if, as we then hoped our reconnoissances should prove that 
the distant southern approaches of the city were more eligible than this south 
southwestern approach.” 
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the Capital. The eligibility of this front for an assault 
was now to be determined by thorough reconnoissances. 

The very same afternoon (8th) of the battle, engineer 
officers* were despatched to Piedad, two miles or more 
eastward from Tacubaya, to examine the approaches to 
the city in that quarter. The next morning early, Pil- 
Jowt was advanced to Piedad with the brigades of Pierce 
and Riley—Cadwallader to Nalvarte, a mile south of it, 
replacing Riley—Quitman to Coyoacau—Smith under 
Twiggs was still at San Angel, while Worth remained in 
position at Tacubaya. 

Piedad was an eminently favourable point to occupy. 
A causeway ran due north to the Garita Belen, some two 
miles distant. This was cut in several places, and pro- 
tected by barricades—breastworks for Infantry and bat- 
teries, and the garita itself was overlooked by the citadel 
within the Jimits of the City, and mounting} 15 pieces of 
Artillery. Eastward (of Piedad) at equal intervals of 
about half a mile, and nearly parallel (direction north), 
were two other causeways, all flanked by ditches. ‘The 
nearest, leading from San Angel to the Nino Perdido 
gate—the other, through Cherubusco to the gate of San 
Antonio. Beyond, at a greater interval flowed the canal 
between the city and the lake Xochomilco—entering at 
Candelaria, and thence skirted back for some distance by 
a causeway, which turned abruptly to the Garita San 
Antonio. The road from Tacubaya through Piedad 
crossed these highways, the first (the Nino Perdido,) at an 
acute angle approaching the city, the other at right an- 
gles, and at a point within six pounder range of the Garita 
San Antonio. At the intersection with the first (Per- 
dido), stood a building called the “hermitage,” which 
became the advanced post of Pillow’s command. 

Between these several] causeways, the ground was 
marshy and partially inundated, and traversed by ditches 
applied in the season to purposes of irrigation. The most 
considerable of these, was in fact a canal, thirty feet wide 


* Lee, Beauregard and others. Col. Smith, senior, was sick. Mason, 3rd 
in rank, had been severely wounded on the 8th at the head of Wright's 
storming column. 

+ Shown in Pillows defence before his court. But found elsewhere. 

¢ Quitman says in report 29th September, Doe. No. 1, p. 417, that he found 
15 guns mounted in the citadel, and as many more dismounted. 
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and deep, which cut the Perdido road some 60 yards from 
the “ hermitage,” the bridge over which had been broken 
down. Its high banks served to cover somewhat our 
adjacent troops from the fire of the enemy’s batterries. 
The Mexicans had commenced their system of defences. 
From the Perdido gate at the city, to that of San Antonio 
a mile out, a line of intrenchments had been* diagonally 
traced across the intervening flat meadow and marsh, 
and sites chosen along it, for three batteries. An approach 
along the former road would be exposed to a fire partly 
in front and partly in flank. Around the gate San Anto- 
nio and on the road branching to the canal were other 
sites, with a view to resist an advance in that direction. 

Piliow observed on the 9th, very soon after his arrival, 
that the batteries at the two gates were the only ones 
which were completed, and that only threef guns had 
yet been mounted, while a large force of laborers was 
employed to finish the intermediate and other defences. 
He believed that these openings to the city, apparently 
so feebly defended, could be easily carried by assault, if 
promptly attempted ; and accordingly, dispatched first one 
and then another of his staff{ to make a statement of facts 
to the general-in-chief, and to request his personal exam- 
ination. Scott repaired to the ground and inspected the 
Mexican position, but did not concur in the opinion that 

*Sce map of Topographical Engineers published by Congress. 

+ Capt. Hooker before the court said he saw one or two guns, not clear 
in his recollection. Doc. 65, p. 168. Ripley vol. 2d, p. 388, says “ two 
guns.” Pillow in his defence Doc. 65, p, 579, says two pieces. But Lieut. 
(Brevet Major) Beauregard, the reconnoitering officer says (Doe. 65, p. 118), 
“that on the afternoon of the 8th, he counted three guns at the garita of San 
Antonio, and he believes two on the works leading (intrenchments) from the 
gatita San Antonio to the garita Nino Perdido,’ but not certain of the last. 
On the 10th he says seven were in position, and before night five more were 
carried to the works at and about San Antonio garita’ We take his authority 
for the three guns named in the text, as it was his special duty to ascertain 
the fact. Lieut. Rains of Pillow’s staff, Doc. 68, p. 208, reported to Scott on 
the morning of the 9th, two guns bearing on our position, and two or three 
more on the line of intrenchments. 

tRains first, and next Ripley, with the last of whom Gen. Scott proceeded 
to Piedad, sce testimony of the two officers. Doc. No. 65, In conversation on 
the way, Scott remarked, that he would not fight the enemy on ground which 
they had chosen, &c. Doe. No. 65, p.185. We agree in Ripley’s criticism 
that it would have been well had he formed that determination previous to the 
battle of Molino, We are aware that we weary the reader by numerous cita- 
tions of authority, but we trust to be excused, from our view of its absolute 
necessity. 
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an attack should be made, and directed Pillow to avoid 
engaging the enemy, yet to maintain his post,* and in 
case of emergency, to call on Quitman and Twiggs 
directly for aid, notifying him (Scott) at once that he had 
done so. By the night of the LOth, the Mexicans had 
planted eleven or twelve guns, and their works were 
nearly finished. The period had then passed for assail- 
ing them under supposed great advantages. 

Scott has been condemned for his caution, and a word 
or two are due in exculpation from blame. On the after- 
noon of the 9th, or even on the 10th, success might have 
attended the effort, and the heavy material at Miscoac, 
some miles off, cou/d have been brought into service on 
the day last named. But from the description it will be 
perceived that the position was surrounded by a “net 
workt of obstacles,” in which a prudent General would 
be Joth to entangle himself, without entire acquaintance 
with the labyrinth, or the possession of the thread of Ari- 
adne, to guide him securely through its windings. ‘The 
seizure of the city was the last and to be the crowning 
enterprise of the campaign, the exterior line of defence 
only had been subdued, and at great risk of life ; the inte- 
rior one it would be presumed was strongly fortified, and 
possibly masked by the works, which Pillow’s keenness 
for conflict Jed him to rank as quite feeble; there was a 
large population, perhaps resolved to struggle with the 
desparation of the citizens of Saragossa, who were of 
the same race. Scott’s force numbered about 7000 effec- 
tive men, for whom butcheryt was the only alternative 
in case of defeat, and the most careful circumspection 
was required, before venturing upon an aggressive move- 
ment. Scott was also surveying the entire field, for the 
grasp of which, he was wholly responsible—receiving 
almost hourly, reports of reconnoisances, gathering know]l- 
edge from all sources, to inform and mature his judge- 
ment in the suggestion and adoption of the best plan of 

* Testimony of Gen. Scott. Doc. 65, p. 299. And for a portion of the 
remark, Pillow’s Defence, p. 579. 

ht Scott’s expression in his report of the 18th September. Doc. No. 1, p. 


t The conduct of the Mexicans, savage, barbarous, at Molino, is an illus- 
tration of what would have followed serious reverses to our arms We care 
not to guole that it was an impression, that they had generally come to the 
resolution to destroy every Yankee. 
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attack upon the decisive point. A quick conclusion on 
partial information, and reckless operations under mo- 
mentary impulses, might have resulted in irremediable 
disaster. Such conduct was opposed to system and 
method, these depending on ascertained facts of sufficient 
force and comprehension, to justify final action. A vic- 
tory might have resulted from a favourable turn of for- 
tune, and now its probability is undoubted;—a defeat would 
have induced justly, the charges of rashness and folly, and 
the consequences! who could have contemplated them 
without a shudder at their horrors, and an anathema upon 
the duped victim, who would have violated all the rules of 
war, and all the principles of self-preservation. Besides, 
Scott was not prepared for the grand assault. He was 
arraying his forces, establishing his hospitals and draw- 
ing* his trains of supply and armament to a convenient 
depot. Ile was perfectly right in his refusal to risk all 
on the spur of the moment, and no man of military knowl- 
edze, will sincerely aver the contrary. 

Scott continued his preparations and perfected his ar- 
rangements until the 11th. Oa that day an incident or 
two occurred, which may be mentioned. Pillow had re- 
paired the bridge over the broad ditch near the hermitage, 
which led the enemy to imagine that we would assail 
them in that direction. They came out to examinet our 
position, when they only perceived our infantry outpost, 
the artillery having been concealed behind a neighbour- 
ing hedge of maguey. Five hundred cavalry, with Santa 
Anna among them, rode down the San Antonio cause- 
way, to take a reverse view: of our preparations. ‘The 
guns were quickly rolled out from their cover, and di- 
rected upon them with round shot. Pillow ascertaining 
the movement of the enemy, sent an order to Cadwalla- 
der, at Nalvarte, to cross the plain and intercept them 
north of Churubusco. But Santa Anna, satisfied with 


* Worth testifies, Doe. 65, p. 201, that his disvision and himself were occu- 
pied in the matters alluded to in the text, from the 9th to the 11th, and for 
aught he knows “head quarters” were also so engaged. 

t Ripley relates these. The other side, p. 858, state that Santa Anna be- 
lieved the Nino Perdido garita was about to be attacked, and rode out in per- 
son to inspect our position and arrangements. It was not known to the 
troops until afterwards that Santa Anna was present, or ap extra effort might 
have been made to capture or destroy him. 
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his inspection, soon wheeled about and returned with ra- 
pid pace to the city ; yet his speed did not exempt him 
from a sharp fire which emptied some of his saddles. It 
would have been a fortunate windfall, if the battery* had 
been advanced to the cross road, and Cadwallader have 
obstructed the outlet. The capture of the President- 
General would probably have ensued, and it would have 
exerted, no doubt, a beneficial influence on our opera- 
tions. A surrender on terms might have been proposed 
from the city, or, at all events, the after resistance, not 
organized by the leading spirit, would unquestionably 
have been greatly impaired in consistency and vigour. 
The apology for withholding the movement of the battery 
(see Ripley.) is offered in the positive order of Scott, not 
to engage the enemy. It may, perhaps, pass muster ! 
But there would have been slight prospect of a general 
affair, so far from the city, and ona field so equally fa- 
vourable to both the parties. And we are constrained to 
express the conviction of the probability, that the idea of 
such action, did not arise unti! Santa Anna’s retreat ren- 
dered it impracticable. The exposure of our guns, as a 
natural consequence, drew the fire of the enemy upon 
them, which demolished the hermitage and killed a man. 

On the same day, a party of dragoons supporting a 
reconnoissance to the west of Molino—for Scott sent his 
officers in all directions for information—encountered a 
body of cavalry belonging to the command of Alvarez. 
still stationed at the hacienda Morales, and defeated them 
with some loss. 

On the morning of the 11th—preceding the above skir- 
mishes—Gen. Scott, having almost concluded in his own 
mind to assail the fortress of Chapultepec, ordered Gen. 
Worth,f in conjunction with certain engineer and ord- 
nance officers, to examine the localities, and sclect sites 
for heavy batteries against the Castle. Riding to Piedad, 
and carefully inspecting again the Mexican defences, he 
met a council of officers—previously summoned—and 
instigated a discussion of the relative advantages of the 


* This battery was Magruder’s. See his report. 
tWorth’s testimony before Pillow’s Court, Doc. No. 65,p.199. The 


sealing ladders he seemed positive were not directed until the morning of the 
12th. 
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two prominent points of attack, the southern front, and 
the south-western by way of Chapultepec, announcing 
distinctly that his mind would be fully made up during 
the session. The opinions expressed were somewhat di- 
verse. The general-in-chief preferred an assault upon 
the fortress, and enlarged upon his particular views. 
Worth, although* necessarily absent, was known to con- 
cur. Pillow,t anxious on the 9th to attack from Piedad, 
on the 11th, when the Mexican works were more complete, 
desired further information. Lee (now Colonel) inclined 
strongly to a forcible entrance through the southern gari- 
tas, and the others not named, generally gave adhesion 
to his arguments, or to his judgment. Not convinced 
however to the contrary, Scott resolved to storm Cha- 
pultepec, and promulgated his decision. 

This conclusion of Gen. Scott’s has been denounced. 
Laboured disquisitions have appeared, to disprove its 
Justness in policy, and on military principles. Amid the 
copiousness of words, like grain in the chaff, some good 
ideas have been advanced. We will examine the sub- 
ject as fully as space permits, and in opposing with a 
spirit of candour the views of others, will present the 
considerations which influence our judgment. 

Almost every question in human affairs exlibits two 
opposite sides. Individual prejudice may array a series 
of erguments, based on particular facts, to support the 
one phase, and aim to establish its truthfulness. Pre- 
possession may induce a train of reasoning under pre- 
cisely the reverse impulses. And whichever fortifies his 
assumption with the most ingenuity or force, is esteemed 
just and right by the mass, and is accordingly approved. 
Principles to which thought or conduct may be reduced 


* Worth’s testimony, same Doc., p. 200. Beauregard (now Brevet Major) 
was the only engineer present, for we are sure the gallant and intelligent Ma- 
son would have been another—who favoured fully the movement against the 
Castle. We have known this gentleman for near 20 years and can speak for 
his high ability--the various scenes of the war demonstrate both it and his 
zeal and courage. See his testimony, p. 113, same Doc. 

+ Testimony of Capt. Hooker; of Pillow’s staff, same Doc., p. 169. 

Also Pillow’s defence, ibid., p. 580, who regarded it “a matter of much 
doubt and uncertainty which front was most assailable.” We credit Pillow. 
With some peculiar traits of vanity and egotism, we regard him as earnest, 
brave, intelligent and patriotic. His ambition was no fault. A soldier with- 
out it is worthless. 
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as to a standard or test, are deemed variable—not of uni- 
versal application, and the exception to the rule carries 
usually more authority than the conformity to it. Some- 
times the success attending the prosecution of one or the 
other view of a subject, is a criterion of propriety, if not 
of right—and the ancient medium, the avoidance of either 
extreme, and the junction of the strong points of both, 
was once supposed to be the highest wisdom. Since 
frail mortals are seldom impartial, unbiassed, because a 
mere breath upon one scale or the other is so apt to sink 
the balance, a legitimate sequence follows, that all truth 
may be regarded as relative, save that absolute and fun- 
damental axiom of a Creator! Perhaps to many, a re- 
ductio ab absurdum. Yet with an admission of all the 
positions, there is a class of comparatively independent 
thinkers—disinterested—unimpassioned, at least appear- 
ing so to their own consciousness—-in a word, the judges, 
who after calm and deliberate survey, and eschewing all 
manner of partisanship, utter the honest convictions of 
the understanding. With its fallibilities, whatever they 
may be, inherent or acquired, and practically ineradica- 
ble, it is to this class that we aspire to be attached. We, 
therefore, take no stand with either of the* very intelli- 
gent officers and their intelligent abettors, who have dis- 
cussed the matter at issue, nor indeed either with Gen. 
Scott, or his accomplished differers at the moment of ac- 
tion, but will give expression to the individual reflections, 
suggested by a view of the question, in all its bearings. 
The subjugation of the Capital was the last act in a 
series of operations, which, perhaps, for heroism and bril- 
liancy, have not been surpassed. Great responsibilities 
seemed to accrue, in proportion to its importance. The 
crowning achievement and the stronghold of fame, criti- 
cism has enlisted invective in support of argument, to 
impair the military reputation of the commanding gen- 
eral. ‘The military abilities of this officer have been often 
displayed, and have been generally acknowledged. His 
services through a long course of years, have been ardu- 
ous and distinguished. And it is regarded as no deroga- 


* Ripley in his history, often noticed, which exhibits much industry and ta- 
lent, but an equal guantum of prejudice. And Stevens in a pamphlet review 
of the other. Both brevet majors. 
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tion of our precepts, in view of the events long trans- 
pired, and now, for the first time, closely inspected, to 
say, that such depreciation appears like an effort to stain 
the disc of a refulgent star in its setting splendour. 

prominent consideration, swpposed* to have con- 
trolled Gen. Scott’s determination, was the fancied pros- 
pect that the fall of Chapultepec would, of itself, induce 
a flag from the city, with an offer of liberal terms of ca- 
pitulation. And thus all farther conflict would be obvia- 
ted. That he spoke of the probability of sucha result 
may not be questioned, but it has not been proved, and 
is not susceptible of proof, that he regarded it as the 
strongest argument in support of his decision. If there 
could have been a rational and stable ground for reliance 
on such a hope, the motive was not unworthy the attention 
of a commander. Bloodshed would have been averted, 
and the end of the war—conquest—have been compassed. 
But the mere presumption would have evinced very false 
impressions of the Mexican character, already repeatedly 
shown by our functionaries in their instructions and in 
their actions. The lessons of experience we may sur- 
mise, after the armistice, had not been lost on Scott. He, 
like all, was probably aware that magnanimity may be 
blind once, but that, after a second deception, it will rarely 
bear that name. That the good and the wise may be 
cheated on a single occasion, but if repeated under simi- 
lar circumstances by the same offender, it is proverbial 
that they are no longer wise or good, but feeble or foolish. 
This point requires no discussion. 

The essence of the matter resides in the question which 
has been urged :—when the Castle should fall, distant 
as it was from the city, the defences of the Jatter had yet 
to be penetrated, then why not evade Chapultepec, and 
also the Citadel, advance upon the southern garitas, and 
make a single affair of the Capital, instead of waging 
two or three combats? And to this, in its comprehen- 
give sense, it becomes one to address himself, before 
touching upon collateral points. 


* From Hooker’s testimony before Pillow’s Court, p. 164. He heard Scott 
make the remark, that when Chapultepec fell he expeeted to be met by a 
“white flag”? Any one might have looked forsueh an event. But it would 
have been absurd for Scott to have based all his operations on such an as- 
sumption. 
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In the first place, the reasons which were so forcibly 
conducive to the rejection of an assault on the gates of 
Nino Perdido and San Antonio, on the 9th and 10th, 
were applicable for a similar cause on the 11th or 12th, 
and in stronger degree, because the enemy’s works were 
more complete—the inundation, said Capt. Hooker be- 
fore the Court, was more extensive—the increased diffi- 
culties, said Gen. Pillow* in his defence, rendered the 
result more doubtful, and the ignorance in which the pos- 
sibly, nay probably, masked interior fortifications were 
enveloped, had not been enlightened by farther, because 
impracticable, close reconnoissance. An advance upon 
such a position, possessing flanking and cross-fire ar- 
rangements, without firm ground for the erection of 
counter batteries—secured by marshes, water, a broad 
canal, ditches, barricades, batteries, a numerous infan- 
try—and having only two causeways for approach, might 
have proved a second Arcola struggle, involving several 
days of bloody conflicts, and although of course even- 
tually successful, yet purchased at immense sacrifices. 
One responset of Stevens, (Pamphlet p. 88,) that a mur- 
derous street contest would have ensued at the south 
front, and stragglers have been cut off in detail, while 
resorting to pillage, a consequence of exasperation exci- 
ted by the barbarities at Molino, has not sufficient force, 
unless a pause at Chapultepec was meditated. The same 
evils might have followed equally at other points. And 
a halt at the Castle was neither directed nor forbidden, 
but left indefinitely among the contingencies of the ope- 
rations. By the designated plan, the citadel would have 
been shunned, as well as by a movement on the southern 
front, and was violated only by the enthusiasm of our 
troops, which conducted them rapidly upon the retreating 
footsteps of the foe towards the Belen gate. Incessantly 


* See the testimony of the first named officer, and the defence of the latter 
before the Court, Doe. No. 65, pp. respectively--168--580. 

+ This is one of the reasons assigned by Stevens, but in citing it, we do not 
mean that it was in his opinion the most important. He speaks of detach- 
ments to guard depots—to maintain a firm attitude before Chapultepec, etc. 
These are among some of the less inducements, which we omit in our dis- 
cussion for want of room. 
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engaged,* they could not be recalled, and were permitted 
to fight out the battle gallantly, after their own fashion. 
Again, even at Puebla, (says Stevens, p. 57,) the San 
Cosmé garita was favourably considered as the strategic 
point of assault on the city. A long street lined with 
buildings extended some distance out—the ground in the 
vicinity was comparatively firm, there being some corn 
fields near by—and the citadel would be avoided, while 
the heart of the city, the plaza and palace, would be as 
conveniently reached as by any other entrance. It was 
certainly the most vulnerable of the garitas after the cap- 
ture of the Castle—and, according to the Napoleonic 
system of passing by fortresses at pleasure, the latter 
could at one period have been neglected, and have ulti- 
mately fallen by isolation, had a movement been made 
around Molino del Rey, and thence upon San Cosmé. 
Scott forgot, or at all events omitted the practice of this 
view, when he conquered and abandoned the Molino. It 
was, perhaps, known to Santa Anna—for he knew, no 
doubt, many of the schemes contemplated at Puebla, that 
San Cosmé was deemed by us the most assailable point, 
and when the armistice was broken, thus he may have 
moved upon Molino to guard it, and when the Jatter was 
promptly abandoned by us, thus he may have founded 
his announcement of victory.t A part of this was sug- 
gested to us, and was noticed in our analysis of the Hat 
of Molino. But without space to discuss, it suffices to 
say that such effort of his sagacity was barely possible, 
and altogether improbable, for reasons intimated in a 


* Gen. Scott says, in his report of the 18th of September, “I had been, from 
the first, well aware that the Western, or San Cosmé, was the less difficult 
route to the centre and conquest of the Capital ; and, therefore, intended that 
Quitman should only manceuvre and threaten the Belen, or south-western gate, 
in order to favour the main attack by Worth--knowing that the strong de- 
fences at the Belen were directly under the guns of the much stronger fortress, 
called the citadel just within.” Both were within supporting distance from 
Nino Perdido and San Antonio. Greater numbers were sent to Worth than to 
Quitman, because he led the “main attack.” These views the General “re- 
peatedly communicated” to Quitman “in the course of the \day.” 

Stevens, p. 102, says--“the officers sent to inform Quitman that the San 
Cosmé gate was the ‘real point of attack,’ did not even deliver the order to 
make a feint, he was pushing forward with so much ‘vigour and resolution.’ ” 

+ The Other Side, p. 351. “Santa Anna pnblished a proclamation asserting 
that a victory had been gained over the enemy.” The reader, they add, “will 
be amazed to learn it.” 
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previous* article (Molino.) A close inspection demon- 
strated to Scott that his original suggestion was just, and 
when superadded, the fortuitous placement of a por- 
tion of his army at Piedad, had persuaded the enemy 
that our columns would.be launched upon that front, and 
induced all his efforts to strengthen it by works, and for- 
tify to the utmost of his ability with armament and men, 
to the comparative disregard of San Cosmé, he did not, 
as an enlightened commander, hesitate in his own mind 
about concentrating his forces upon the decisive point. 

And next, as to the comparative facilities to suécess 
between the two entrances to the Capital. The obstacles 
to the one have been considered. The other could not 
now be attained by a circuitous march, from the small- 
ness of Scott’s force and the necessity of occupying the 
enemy along the two fronts, more especially at that where 
his suspicion impressed the conviction that the attack 
would be made. Thus the fortress of Chapultepec—a 
block between the two—became involved in the compass 
of Scott’s calculations. There it stood, and there was 
no possibility of supposing it null and void. It had to be 
met in some manner. It was the dead weight before the 
strategic point, and between the last and the most hazard- 
ous enterprise of forcing the southern garitas. What 
was to be done? After long and mature deliberation, the 
position of the Castle did not sink the balance in favour of 
the Perdido and San Antonio garitas, and Scott resolved 
to subdue 7 in his way to triumph! Many reasons con- 
duced to this determination. 

Prominently, the first was, that Chapultepec was not 
intrinsically so very strong, and as the grand reliance of 
the Mexican, its possession by us would demoralize and 


* It is much more reasonable to suppose that Santa Anna was instrumental 
in conyeying false information to Seott, with the view of inducing a combat 
on achosen field. He need not have gone so far as Molino to protect San 
Cosmé, and had his fears been directed that way, measures of safety would 
have been projected during the armistice. Some newspaper correspondent of 
Ist of September, said this was a rwmour then, but we did not see it confirmed. 
If Scott had been prepared, and resolved on the 8th to move upon San Cosmé, 
(supposing him satisfied that it was the true point of attack,) he would have 
been compelled to fight at Molino. He might have neglected the Castle, but 
he could not pass by 17,000 men to take him in flank and rear, and cut up his 
forces in detail. At that time, however, San Cosmé did not enter the calcula- 
tion——Molino was a distinct, an abstract affair, and speculations are idle. 
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overawe their army and populace, and subject the feebler 
garita (San Cosmé) to our arms after trifling resistance. 
The fortress was without the city, but shells* could be 
thrown within, and the apprehension of this would exert 
an influence. The conjecture that heights are most diffi- 
cult to scale, is often fallacious. In early periods, it is 
true, they were regarded as the most impregnable sites. 
Forts and towns were built upon them, and their security 
was supposed to be established. And indeed before the 
invention of gunpowder, and until the art of engineering 
was originated and to a degree perfected, the wisdom of 
the selection was indisputable. But in modern days, the 
mere position of eminences—-mounds not inaccessible— 
must be fortified by other circumstances, in order to ele- 
vate it to the condition of former times. ‘Unless the 
wallst (of the surmounting fort) are all covered from dis- 
tant batteries, the interior casemated, the face of the 
heights under fire of the ramparts, or if precipitous, flanked 
on every point”—fortresses erected on plains, or strong in- 
trenchments in the midst of inundations, having few and 
circumscribed approaches, are much more difficult to re- 
duce. The obstacles and dangers are identically the 
same after attaining the point for escalade, where follows 
a hand to hand contest, devending for result often on su- 
periority of numbers, always on the superior morale. But 
in “regular approaches,” the cover by saps, trenches, etce., 


* The distance was under two miles—Scott says “less than a mile and a 
half’—-and still considered too far for any kind of firing. It was not so, al- 
though there was no test of the question, since the troops promptly carried the 
batteries of the causeways, and seized the garitas, by the same process of 
storming that had subdued Chapultepec. Prof. D. H. Mahan, of the W.S. 
Military Academy, in his work on fortification, (edition of 1848,) pp. 25-6, 
says, that “the destructive ranges of sea-coast howitzers, fired with heavy 
charges, are as high as between three and four thousand yards. ‘Those of 
heavy mortars are even greater.” We cannot resist the tempting opportunity 
here offered of expressing our high gratification with the military labonrs of 
this gentleman. The knowledge which, from the midst of pressing avoca- 
tions, he has dispensed with liberal hand to the country, is of inestimable 
value. It has repaid a thousand fold his debt of gratitude for benefits received. 
In acquaintance with the theory of the Art and Science of War, we regard 
him as certainly having no superior in America. Palmam qui meruit ferat. 

+ This extract is from the English (British) Aide Memoire, vol. Ist, p. 224. 
A most valuable work, of which, we believe, only two volumes were ever is- 
sued. It is, unfortunately, not completed. For incidental support of the 
ground,taken in the text, we refer to Jomini. L’Art de la guerre, pp. 87, 198, 
249. 
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is far more readily effected in advancing up an ascent 
than on level ground—the opposing artillery is at times 
impracticable and never certain with its plunging fire, 
and the musketry practice less efficient. Without the 
defences named above, adding to them a deep and wide 
ditch, (and frequently with them all,) few bold, and ener- 
getic, and well arranged coups de main upon such posi- 
tions, have failed to succeed. And all history attests the 
usually less sacrifice of life attending such efforts, than 
in the more tedious and really more hazardous operations 
over plains. Instances in the Mexican war will serve, 
in some measure, to illustrate the fact. Cerro Gordo 
does not compare in loss, nor in our judgment in difficul- 
ty, with the action at Monterey: nor, at the Jatter place, 
were Worth’s operations against the eminences a tithe so 
arduous or destructive as Taylor’s against the city, howe- 
ver brilliant their exhibition on paper may appear. Nor 
will Contreras compare with Churubusco ; nor in the re- 
motest degree, Chapultepec with Molino del Rey. 

The Cerro of Chapultepec was not exceedingly* diffi- 
cult of access, which was perceived—a growth of trees 
extended to the foot of the slope,t the ascent (the western 
side is meant) far from abrupt, and having inequalities of 
surface and large rocks, affording protection to an as- 
saulting column to the very wall of the fortress—the 
ditch not wide nor deep, the scarp (wall) not of formida- 
ble height, and the garrison, although of unknown num- 
bers, yet weak in moral force from an unvaried series of 
defeats. The conditions of impregnability were not ful- 
filled. ‘Troops such as Scott commanded, elated by past 
victories, and earnest and resolute from the known and 


* The Other Side, p. 356, say “that if Chapultepec was not an insignificant 
place, yet it could not be deemed impregnable, and much less held to oppose 
the formidable batteries of the enemy.” * * “A grave error was committed 
(in their opinion) in not fixing the attention on the fortifications of the woods 
and at the foot of the hill, instead of the buzlding, which was incapable of 
withstanding a bombardment of two or three days.” They say (p. 360) the 
American batteries were “perfectly served, and the greater part of their dis- 
charges taking effect.” Again, p. 356, “the garitas were defended by good 
works of fortification. At the San Antonio, there were six pieces of large 
calibre and four smaller on the causeway,” and two field pieces on the connec- 
tion with the Nino Perdido. San Cusmé two guns, an eight and a twelve 
pounder ; and, on the 13th, one howitzer of twenty-four tenors, ete. P.360, 
they say, “the bombardment had been horrible” at Chapultepec. 

t And this was a “gradual slope.” Semmes, p. 450. 
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well appreciated critical situation of the army, precluded 
from retreat, and destined “to do or die,”? would make a 
holyday feat of its escalade! And once the Castle occu- 
pied, the vulnerable, the feeblest, in every sense the strate- 
&ic point, for the certain subjugation of the Capital, was 
within our grasp! Another reason was, the opportunity 
afforded of the probably successful practice of a military 
stratagem. Scott’s course theretofore had been so straight- 
forward, attempting no feints—no demonstrations—and 
Taylor’s conduct likewise, save the single demonstration 
at Monterey, on the 20th of September to relieve Worth, 
which ended in a severe and general conflict—that the 
enemy would scarcely suspect a change of policy. It 
was then the very period for an endeavour at deception— 
an art of universal application in war, requiring great 
genius to devise'and great skill to execute successfully, 
and of which Hannibal was the grand master among all 
the captains of the world. And Scott, at this juncture, 
happily blended it in his combination. Really the politi- 
cal nomen of “old Chapultepec,” although applied un- 
consciously of its merit, was and will be, eminently ex- 
pressive ! 

The scheme designed, was to impress upon the Mexi- 
can by all practicable means, that the southern front was 
to be the real point of attack, while a bombardment of 
the Castle, projected for the 12th, should be thought a 
feint. Thus the force at the garitas Nino Perdido and 
San Antonio, would be retained there—the works would 
continue to be multiplied and strengthened—San Cosmé 
remain neglected—-the Castle and other places stripped 
to a degree of defenders for concentration on the menaced 
position—while Scott at the proper moment, by a “sud- 
den inversion* on the south-west and west,”’ would over- 
whelmt the fortress of Chapultepec before it could be 
largely re-inforced, and following up victory, carry San 
Cosmé before it could be fortified strongly by batteries, 
intrenchments and infantry. 


* Gen. Scott’s report of the 18th of September, Doc. No. 1, p. 376. 

+]tis worthy of notice that Capt. Hooker testified, Doc. No. 65, p. 169, 
that at the conference at Piedad on the 1]th, Gen. Scott remarked “that 
Capt. (now brevet Colonel) Huger said he thought he (Huger) could reduce 
Chapultepec with his batteries in one day.” This does not exhibit any convic- 
tion of its immense strength; nor until long after the conquest, was it magnified 
into the Gibraltar of Mexico! 
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The initiative of the ruse—which must have been sug- 
gestive—had already been taken, by the location of Pil- 
low at Piedad, with a division of the army, and in the 
rear a supporting brigade, (Cadwallader’s)—-by the fre- 
quent reconnoisances thence—-by the repairing of the 
bridge over the wide ditch--by the display of artillery 
and the skirmish with Santa Anna and his five hundred 
cavalry. It was now to be extended by the march of 
Quitman’s volunteer division from Coyoacan to Piedad, 
“by'daylight,’ and under concealment of night, both he 
and Pillow were to proceed to Tacubaya to support the 
siege batteries against the fortress ; while T'wiggs was to 
remain with Riley’s brigade and the field batteries of 
Taylor and Steptoe, (the latter of twelve* pounders,) “‘to 
manceuvre,t to threaten or to make false attacks, in order 
to occupy and deceive the enemy.” The degree to which 
the wily Santa Anna was entrapped will be discussed in 
the sequel. It would be out of place here. The other 
and minor inducements to the decision of Scott may be 
omitted. Neither does space permit nor necessity require 
a farther prosecution of the argument. Its strong points 
have been offered on both sides, the judgment of the 
reader has been informed, and he must draw his own 
conclusions. 

When Scott returned to Tacubaya on the afternoon of 
the 11th, the locations for heavy batteries had been se- 
lected. These were approved, and orders were issued 
for the erection of the epaulements and platforms, and the 
transportation of the guns from the depot of Miscoax, 
and their placement in position during the night. The 
movement of Quitman’s division, previously directed,} 
was accomplished as contemplated; and, likewise, the 
march of himself and Pillow to Tacubaya. Working 


* Gen. Scott’s report of the 18th of September. 

t Idem. 

t Scott, same report, says, he ordered, “on the spot,’ (at Piedad, when his 
decision was formed and announced,) this movement of Quitman’s. Quitman 
says in his report of the 29th of September, Doc. No.1, p. 410, that he was 
ordered to move his “division, after dark, from its position at Coyoacan to 
Tacubaya.” To an inspector of reports, official merely, here would be an 
irreconcileable contradiction. But Ripley enlightens and puts Quitman in er- 
ror by saying, Vol. 2d, p. 396, that “before dark * * Quitman advanced his 
division to Nalverte.” This was within a mile of Piedad on the road there, 
etc. ‘At nine o’clock,” says Ripley, the movement of Pillow’s troops, and it 
may be presumed? Quitman’s, was commenced upon T'acubaya. 
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parties were employed all night at the batteries. Morn- 
ing found them mostly ready for action. Their positions 
and their objects will be described. 

Battery No. 1 was established on the road leading 
from ‘Tacubaya by the eastern base of Chapultepec, at 
about eight hundred yards from the fortress. and mounted 
two sixteen pounder guns and one eight inch howitzer. 
It was served by Capt. Drum, and his Lieutenants Ben- 
jamin and Porter, and designed to “rake the road, sweep 
the adjoming* grounds, and have a direct fire on the ene- 
my’s batteries (near the junction of road and aqueduct.) 
and Castle’”--the southern face. No. 2 was on the ridge 
west of the road from Tacubaya to Molino--more distant 
than the other-—-mounted two twenty-four pounders, (one 
not in place until the 13th,) and one eight inch howitzer-— 
was to fire on the south-western angle of the Castle, and 
was directed by Lieut. (now brevet major) Hagner and 
others. Quitman’s division supported both. No. 3 was 
several hundred yards nearer to Molino, beside the same 
road with No. 2, and much nearer to the Castle. It had 
one sixteen pounder gun and one eight inch howitzer, in 
charge of Captain Brooks, Lieut. Anderson and others, 
and fired upon the western front and into the cypress 
grove. No. 4, the last, was at the Molino—a single ten 
inch mortar, in charge of Licut. Stone. ‘These were pro- 
tected by Pillow’s division. As the Molino was not yet 
occupied by our troops, and the enemy’s dispositions im 
the night of the ILth were unknown, the construction of 
Pillow’s batteries was deferred until next day. 

At three o’clock A. M. of the 12th, Pillow moved his 
division to the battle ground of the 8th, with the view of 
seizing Molino del Rey. Ele organized a force under the 
command of Lieut. tol. Hebert, of the 14th Infantry, 
“which moved steadily and in beautifulf order under a 
hot fire of shot and shell from Chapultepec,” and took 
possession of the mills. They had not been re-occupied 
by the Mexican since the combat of the 8th, and were 

* Lieut. (now brevet major) Porter’s report, Doc. No. — Appendix, p. 230. 
After the fall of Drum and Benjamin at the Belen gate, he was in charge of 
thecompany. The positions of the batteries are from the maps, and the re- 
ports of Scott and Huger. Lee and Huger traced and superintended their 
erection, aided by the younger officers of their respective corps—enginver and 
ordnance--Scott’s despatch. Capt. Drum assisted also. 

+ Pillow’s report, Doc. No. 1, p. 400, 18th September. 
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found deserted. Cadwallader held the position, while 
the other brigade remained in open field to resist any 
force of the enemy. Ina short time a large body of lan- 
cers and acolumn of infantry, approached ina menacing 
attitude, but finding Pillow prepared to receive them, 
withdrew to a respectful distance. ‘The pieces for batte- 
ries Nos. 3 and 4 were placed in position, and in the 
course of the day were all efficiently served.* 

Quitman assumed his place in the programme. He 
overlooking battery No. 1—Shields that of No. 2—-while 
Huger was in the general charge of all of them. The 
firing was commenced carly and kept up all day. The 
enemy repliedt a good portion of the time, with little or 
no effect, but in the afternoon was silent, which proved 
the good effect of our aim, and the “telling” injury of our 
projectiles upon the edifice and the garrison.{ Scott, in 
consequence, was inclined to order the immediate assault 
of the Castle, but postponed it until morning, at the sug- 
gestion of Engineer Lee,§ who thought there was not 
sufficient time before night. 

Daring the day (12th) Quitman, escorted,|| examined 
the fortress and the approaches to it, on his side, and as- 
certained, fortunately, the position and the strength of 
the opposing batteries at the base of the rock. On his 
return, the Mexican pursued the party——a skirmish en- 
sued-- Drum’s guns dispersed the enemy—-our loss num- 
bered some seven men wounded, but the information ac- 
quired was of great importance. 

In the meantime Twiggs’s division, at and about Pie- 
dad, had not been idle. Steptoc’s twelve pounder guns 
were placed in position during the night of the 11th, and 


* Pillow’s report, Doc. No. 1, p.400. September 18th, 1847. 

+ Quitman’s report of the 29th September, Due. No. 1, p. 410. 

t Bravo says in his report of the 14th Scptember—see N. Y. Herald, Oct. 
30th, 1847--the enemy (Americans) began firing about “half past six in the 
morning’—“that the fortifications of the building had hardly commenced, and 
the fort, protected by wood work, was too fecble to resist the artillery of the 
encmy,” who plied “three battcries,’ and whose “projectiles were superior to” 
his--and that our firing after the aim, at first bad, became regulated, did much 
damage to the edifice, “and the garrison was considerably lessened by killed, 
wounded and hurt and deserters.” 

§ Lee’s testimony before Pillow’s Court, Doc. No. 65, p. 144. Lee and 
Lieut. Tower had been reconnoitering the works to ascertain the effects of the 
cannonade. 

{} Quitman’s report, 
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at daylight directed an active fire upon the San Antonio 
garita and its vicinity. Their early action diverting the 
Mexican’s attention, enabled Huger (see his report) to 
work at his batteries Nos. 1 and 2 until sunrise, to 
their completion. ‘lhe cannonade was kept up here also 
throughout the day,” with little loss, because of covering 
breast-works, from the return fire of the enemy. 

On the night of the 12th, when the fire on both sides 
had been suspended on account of the darkness, the prin- 
cipal officers assembled at Scott’s quarters, and the plan 
of the assault for the next day was determined and an- 
nounced. The siege guns, it was arranged, should resume 
their fire at dawn of day, and their cessation was the ap- 
pointed signal for the simultaneous advance of the storm- 
ing divisions, Pillow’s and Quitman’s. ‘T'wiggs’s canno- 
nade was likewise to be repeated. Pillow, supported by 
Worth in reserve, was to march from the Molino through 
the fields and grove, ascend the western side of the hill 
of Chapultepec, and sudduing all opposition, carry the 
fortress. His column in the escalade was to be preceded 
by a storming party, with scaling ladders. etc., numbering 
two hundred and sixty men, chosen from Worth’s vete- 
ran division, and to be commanded by Capt. Mackenzie, 
of the 2d Artillery. Scott suggested that one of Pillow’s 
brigades should move around the northern side of the 
Castle, sweep the battery there, check reinforcements in 
that quarter, interrupt retreat from the fortress, and aid 
the movement of Quitman, who was to approach on the 
other side. Pillow objecting to a division of his command, 
the order was omitted—yet, as will be seen, he in prac- 
tice adopted what he opposed in theory. 

Quitman was to move down the Tacubaya road, seize 
the batteries at the base of the mound, exclude support 
and cut off retreat, (thus in conjunction with Pillow com- 
pletely isolating the rock of Chapultepec.) and to scale 
the summit by the southern front. His command con- 
sisted of the regiments from New-York, Pennsylvania 
and South-Carolina, a body of marines, and a section of 
Duncan’s battery under Lieut. Hunt. A storming party 
of about two hundred and fifty men were also given him, 


# Twiges’s report, Doc. No. 1, p. 397. 
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selected from Twiggs’s veterans, and commanded by 
Capt. Casey, of the 2d Infantry. He formed another 
similar party of one hundred and twenty men from his 
own division, under Major Levi Twiggs of the marines, 
to which were added forty pioneers with picks, ladders, 
etc., in charge of Capt. Reynolds of the marines.* Gen. 
Smith, with the 3d, 7th and rifle regiments, who had 
joined Twiggs’s (see report of ‘l'wiggs) on the 11th, and 
sustained with Riley the demonstration on the southern 
front on the 12th, and ordered to Quitman on the morn- 
ing of the 13th, was to support Quitman’s movernent. 

Thus the attack was organized, and each chief re- 
paired to bis quarters to distribute his instructions, and 
adopt his particular mode of procedure. 

Quitmant was apprehensive that reinforcements would 
be thrown into the Castle during the night, and he estab- 
lished an advanced picket under Capt. Paul of the 7th 
Infantry, of the stormers. Some skirmishing ensued with 
the enemy’s patrols or advanced posts. Lieut. Andrews 
ray a gun down the road and fired a few rounds to notify 
of our vigilance, and there were no further disturbances. 

The Mexicans had exerted themselves to the best of 
their ability. ‘The Castle had responded to our fire most 
vigorously, if not effectually. for a season. ‘The San An- 
tonio garita had belched forth its fires also, and with 
equal success, and as to time, for a longer period. The 
enemy were preparing for every emergency. ‘The inju- 
ries sustained from us were being repaired—-their enthu- 
siasm, dying or dead, was being galvanized by the indo- 
mitable resolution of Santa Anna—hope flickered in its 
socket, when they reflected that Chapultepec was still 
theirs, and the southern garitas were not yet forced-—and 
cheered against coming events, they became hushed in 
their extended quarters. 

All retired to the warrior’s repose. ‘The morrow was 
to be “big with the fate” of Santa Anna and of Mexico. 
It was to decide, according to Victor Cousin,t whether a 
great question of human progress was involved in the 
American struggle, and by the issue, whether we or the 


* Reports of Pillow and Quitman. 
+ Quitman’s report. 
} history of Philosophy—chapter on Nations. 
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Mexicans were to be, under a decree of Providence, 
dominant in principle for the world’s benefit. The sha- 
dows of the future were cast upon the wearied and ex- 
pectant sleepers. How many dreamed of the consum- 
mation of their toils and their hazards! How many of 
the triumphant entrance into the capital covered with 
renown and loaded with honours! How few, in the 
spring time of life and the buoyancy of hope, with all to 
live for in after days in anticipation of brilliant or useful 
achievement, and so little of the gratification and the dis- 
tinctions of earth to reconcile to death, that ¢chey were to 
be the victims in the martial arena! Uncertain life, but 
more certain worldly glory! History will embalm the 
memories of the heroic dead! The country will appre- 
ciate the merits and cherish the names of its fallen patri- 
ots! And in the truthful and recorded narratives of the 
daring and noble actors and their actions, an example 
will os furnished for emulation and imitation to all pos- 
terity ! 

The hosts of antagonist nations are now marshalled 
fora final struggle. The first collision is to be at the 
castle and fortress of Chapultepec, and a description of 
the mound, its strength of position, and its number of de- 
fenders, is required. 

The enclosure, of which Chapultepec fills the eastern 
limits, and the buildings of Molino del Rey form the 
western boundary, is in extent about sixteen hundred 
yards by. five hundred. On the northern side is an aque- 
duct (and highway) which turns at the north-east angle 
of the mound, and passes to the city through the garita 
of San Cosme. The causeway along its course was bar- 
ricaded near the said angle, and farther on, as we shall 
see. Along the southern side ran a thin wall some fifteen 
feet high, irregular in direction in its eastern portion, ha- 
ving anexterior ditch, and interior wooden banquets, 
whence infantry soldiers could direct a fire into the mea- 
dow without. Nearly midway of the wall there was a 
cut, covered by an unarmed* redan, corresponding to a 


* Ripley says a redan. Cadwallader and others a lunette. We follow 
Ripley, although it is of no importance. There issome diflerence between the 
works. The former has no flanking arrangements, the other, two additional 
faces for the purpose-—an open gorge to both. 
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similar work directly opposite on the northern face. The 
eastern boundary was a simple wall, from the extremities 
of which the aqueducts, supported on arches of heavy 
masonry, and skirted on either hand by roadways, ex- 
tended to the gates of San Cosmé and Belen. The gate 
leading to the Castle was near the south-east angle of 
the enclosure, whence a road passed along the extent of 
the southern wall—the approach to the summit of the 
rock was by a ramp “along* the southern declivily to a 
round battery about half way up the hill, at a point op- 
posite the western extremity of the fortification. ‘Turning 
there in a sharp angle, it ascended” to the entrance of the 
work. ‘The ramp or way, was protected on the exterior 
side by anearthen parapet. The round battery hada 
four-pounder gun. “Outside of the battery was a breast- 
work for infantry Jooking south-west.” The road from 
Tacubaya to the city, descending gently to the plain, 
crossed the Belen or Chapultepec causeway near the en- 
trance to the enclosure. ‘ At this intersection a barricade 
had been erected, and armed with threet guns to enfilade 
the road to Tacubaya. ‘Vo the right, between this and 
the wall around the rock, a battery of four pieces had 
been established, which swept the meadow, in front, and 
fired likewise upon the road. ‘The meadow was cut by 
ditches, some of which were full of water, but the ground 
was practicable for foot soldiers. 

Passing from the Molino buildings through the enclo- 
sure to Chapultepec, a field extended some five hundred 
yards to a deep ditch, embanked, which, running north 
and south, limited the grove of giant cypresses that spread 
eastward to the foot of the mound. The grounds were 
marshy, and two roads had been made through them— 
one along the southern wall of the enclosure, the other 
through the middle of the grove, and directly to the wes- 
tern slope of the rock. In prolongation of this road and 
half way up the slope, a breast-work for infantry had 


* Ripley. THis description of the Castle, and ground, and defences, is ad- 
mirable. Without aiming to depreciate, it is certainly the most complete por- 
tion of his entire work. 

t Quitman’s report. Ee says seven pieces were taken in these works. Four 
were iu the flanking battery, according to Ripley’s map--the other three must 
have been on the road, although Ripley places only two there. 
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been constructed—and beyond towards the summit, six* 
mines had been formed, of which three were charged, 
and well calculated to destroy our advancing troops. 
The slope was not abrupt, being somet two hundred 
or more paces from its base to the ditch, which was at 
an elevation of a hundred and _ fifty feet, but it was diffi- 
cult from its great irregularity of surface, being strewed 
over with rocks. 

_ The northern face of the cerro or mount was “inacces- 
sible.” It is precipitous, having one “perpendicular de- 
scent. of nearly fifty feet. The eastern, and a_ portion of 
the southern side, were nearly as broken and impractica- 
ble as the northern.” ‘The western and south-western 
offered the only practicable approaches. The defences 
were built to conform to the irregular “outline of the crest 
of the rock.” The northern front was a “parapet wall 
with a semi-circular projection at about its centre, giving 
a flank fire in the direction of Molino del Rey, and along 
the road north of the aqueduct of San Cosmé.” The 
eastern front was a “terrace built on the highest point of 
the rock.” At the eastern extremity of the parapet along 
the southern front, there was a bastion for one gun. There 
was a similar projection on this front to that on the north, 
with space “for the location of several guns.” To the 
west of this was the entrance into the work alluded to, 
and to which the ramp conduc‘ed. Beyond ihe gateway, 
“the trace was that of a cremailléret line, which gave a 
fire of two guns from its flanks, upon the approach from 
the south-west, as well as upon the ramp.” “The§ wes- 
tern front, which was quite narrow, was in the form of a 


* The “Other Side” say six mines, p. 355. 

t Gen, Piilow was wounded at the foot of the hill, as Ripley and others have 
said. From that point to the ditch, as measured by Lieut. Col. Ho vard of the 
15th Infantry, afterwards in command of the Castle, was just two hundred and 
ten pacee. Howard’s testimony, Doc. No. 65, p. 270. The word cerro cor- 
responds to the English word mount--more than a hill, and less than a moun- 
tain. 

t These quotations are from Ripley. They are concive, and cannot be im- 
prove: by varying the phraseology. 

§ The cremaillére is an indented line, “serving to convert the direct fire of a 
right line iuto a flank and cross fire.” Mahan Fortification, p. 12. 

The priest-cap, named from its resemblance, is a deep re-entering of the line 
of the work. 
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priest-cap, and was covered by the only ditch about the 
work.” It was some twelve feet wide,* but not deep. 

The armament consisted of two twenty-four pounders 
in the northern semi-circle, two sixteens and an eight inch 
howitzer in the southern, three small pieces on the cre- 
maillére line, one eight pounder at the southern angle and 
two thirty-two’s, iron pieces, in the priest-capt—in all, ele- 
ven guus. There were, besides, two four pounder bowit- 
zers on the terre-plein of the south front, perhaps to de- 
fend the gateway. 

The principal edifice on the summit was the Castle, 
which had formerly been the residence of a Spanish Vice- 
roy, and now the Military Academy of Mexico. It co- 
vered a good part of the area, was forty feet high, sur- 
mounted by at handsome dome of twenty feet more, 
and had a parapet wall around the roof, strengthened by 
sand bags, securing a musketry fire hence, as well as 
from the open windows of the second story, upon the 
walls along the crest of the mound. Between it and the 
priest-cap, were some low buildings similarly furnished 
with defences. 

The numbers of the opposing forces are not easily as- 
certained. Santa Anna’s troops were distributed along 
the two fronts, with the bulk of them at the southern ga- 
ritas. Gen. Bravo says that on “the morning of the 12th, 
his command amounted to eight hundred and thirty-two 
men. The battalion of San Blas was added, “but was 
recalled in the evening” by the President. The desertions 
were numerous. Out of four hundred and fifty in§ one 


* The ditch, an officer informs us, was four or five feet deep. Ripley says 
ten feet. Lieut. Armistead, of the stormers, (see Mackenzie’s report,) leaped 
into it (the first mao). It wasa dry ditch, and a ten feet jump would have 
been a pretty smart one. The width of twelve feet was narrow, for “a re- 
spectable obstacle ;” it should have been twenty feet. See Mahan, p. 22. 

tGen. Bravo, in his report, says ‘that only three heavy pieces were fired ; 
and the others, in all, were five smaller and two howitzers.” 

t From a description in the Washington Union, by Lieut, Sutton of the 15th 
Infantry. 

§ Taken from the report of Gen. Bravo, p. 26. Semmes follows Bravo’s 
account. Yet Pillow asserts that Bravo told his aide, Rogers of the Navy, as 
much as what he advances. It seems that the Mexicans fired on their decer- 
fers as well as we, and yet what a habbub wasmade by Mr. John Quincy 
Adams and others, when Gen. Taylors guard shot a man crossing the Rio 
Grande to join the enemy at Matamoras! 

Pillow supposed that *‘we took about eight hundred prisoners.” Does the 
we imply his division, or include Quitman’s? They numbered exactly one 
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battalion, only twenty-seven, besides a number of officers, 
remained. He “counted a little over two hundred men 
in the principal part of the fortress,” and “even many of 
these: persons were so demoralized by the fatal examples 
of their companions, and that of some of their officers, 
that they attempted flight in such a degree as to make it 
necessary to fire upon several of them, who were seer let- 
ting themselves down from the battery.” 

The Other Side state (p. 362) that there were “only 
about eight hundred men in Chapultepec, many of whom 
deserted shamefully.” Pillow (report, Doc. No. 1, p. 408) 
says, “as there were six brigadier-generals, (killed or cap- 
tured, excluding Bravo,) there could not have been less 
than six brigades. One thousand men to each brigade 
would make six thousand troops.” And thus he conc!uded 
that this number must have been present. A very bold 
calculation certainly! It is probable—after thorough 
sifting of the evidence—that Bravo, on the 13th, did not 
command one thousand men! The force supporting the 
batteries at the base of the hill, on the aqueducts, and the 
reserve, were, no doubt, four or five times greater. 

On the other hand, Scott’s whole operating force, (see 
report of the 18th of September) ‘was but seven thousand 
one hundred and eighty,” from which the cavalry and 
others at Miscoax, and Riley’s brigade under Twiggs at 
Piedad, must be deducted. The Castle was, therefore, 
approached on all sides by less than five thousand men ; 
and, as Scott says, the Capital was invested on the 13th, 
(afternoon,) including Twiggs’s command, with “less than 
six thousand men !” 

The day of the 13th opened with the renewal of the 
bombardment of the fortress, and Jikewise with the most 
active firing of Steptoe’s twelve pounders on ‘T'wiggs’s 
front. At eight o’clock the former ceased, to signalize the 
advance of the assaulting columos. Worth had assumed 
his post in reserve at the Molino. Pillow had arranged 
his very judicious plan for the assault. Col. ‘Trousdale, 


hundred and twenty-five officers and six hundred and ninety-eight soldiers. See 
Hitehcock’s report, Doc. No. 1, p. 431. And of these, Quitman (see his re- 
port) eaptored one hundred officers and four hundred aud fifty men, including 
one General and ten Colonels--these were about the batteries which he tock at 
the base of the nll, It tends to confirm what Bravo says. 
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with the* 11th and 14th Infantry, and Magruder’s Lat- 
tery; (a section under Lieut. Jackson,) was to advance 
on the road along the north of the enclosure, hold the 
enemy at a battery (at four hundred yards from Molino) 
in observation, and intercept all succouring or retreating 
troops. ‘The howitzer battery under Lieut. Reno, was to 
fire upon the front, after which the right battalion of the 
voltigenrs under Andrews, (Col.) supported by the 9th 
and 15th infantry, was to clear the field and woods of the 
Mexican skirmishers, drive them up or around the cerro, 
and await at the foot of the declivity to sustain the storm- 
ers under Mackenzie. Lieut. Col. Johnson, with the other 
battalion of voltigeurs, was to pass under cover of the 
wall (along its exterior) to the redan, carry it, press upon 
the enemy to the base of the hill, and unite in the assault. 

Accordingly, at the appointed moment, the mountain 
howitzers, much exposed to a musketry fire, and to shells 
from the Castle, opened the contest. Andrews soon de- 
ployed, and under sharp shooting, advanced across the 
field and meadow, and through the woods to the foot of 
the hill, forcing the enemy before him. Here Pillow was 
wounded, but ordering his troops forward, the main body 
rushed pell mell upon the breast-work, (where Ransom 
was killed,) carried it promptly, and arriving at the crest, 
were compelled to maintain a struggle for some time,t 
while awaiting the approach of the storming party with 
the ladders. 

_In the meantime Mackenzie, with his two hundred and 
sixtvi men in four companies, having twenty-two others 
to carry axes, crow-bars, etc.. and a party from Pillow’s 
division bearing ladders, was moving forward. Believing 
the hill to be a continnous slope, without shelter from the 
enemy's discharges, and therefore relying on the bayonet 
and a rapid and steady advance, he had halted to remove 
percussion caps and priming, and to form his party in or- 
der for the attack. Thus time was lost. But he soon 
appeared, ascended to the summit, and mingled with other 


* Virtually, the very suggestion made by Scott on the night of the 12th, 
which Pillow combatting, was abandoned. The plan is derived from reports 
of Pillow and Andrews particularly. 

_ t All nearly admit this delay ; Major Montgomery of the 8th Infantry, says 
Wwas “twenty minutes,” Doc. No. 1, App. p. 182. 
} Capt. Mackenzie’s report, Doc. No. 1, App. p. 231, for all this, 
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troops emulous of entering the work among the foremost. 
Lieut. Armistead of his command, first leaped into the 
ditch to plant a ladder, amid a fire of musketry and hand 
grenades. Lieut. Selden first rushed up the rounds to 
lead over the parapet, and was shot down severely 
wounded. Other ladders were placed and other officers 
ventured, some with ill, and others with good success, to 
scale the wall. A crowd of gallant spirits dashed into 
the work. Capt. Bernard of the voltigeurs, planted first 
the colours of his regiment, and the enemy fleeing for co- 
ver, the place was conquered ! 

The mines had not been fired. The officer in charge 
was not to be found, says Gen. Bravo, at the opportune 
instant. A soldier* discovered the train and destroyed it. 
About the time that Pillow was wounded, Worth sent 
Semmes, an aide, to inform him that he was prepared to 
support him. A message was returned for Worth to 
“bring up his whole division, and make great haste, or 
he feared he would be too late.” (See Worth’s report.T) 
In consequence, Clark’s brigade was urged forward, and 
mingled, some of them, among the foremost, in assailing 
and entering the work. 

Johnson meanwhile had advanced upon the redan—the 
enemy were in force—he deployed at a run—fired and 
rushed upon them—they gave way—he entered the en- 
closure, pursued and seized the breast-works on the (our) 
right of the hill, Reno joining him, he advanced under 
a severe struggle, to the main gate way of the Castle, (in 
order to prevent the enemy’s egress thence,) and reached 


* Private Gray, of the voltigeurs, was the soldier who saw the train and 
helped to destroy it. Itreached only to the diteh, and perhaps the enemy 
were too busily occupied in seeking safety to think of mines. Bravo's negli: 
gent officer was engineer Aleman. Mackenzie says ‘because of nervousness, 
perhaps,” the Mexicans “scarce ever fired worse” than they did after he reached 
the ditch. Ie Jost, however, two lieutenants, two sergeants, and two privates 
killed ; and one lieutenant, two sergeants, two corporals, and nineteen privates 
wounded. 

A number of officers were among the first over the parapet. Capt. Biddle, 
of the voltigeurs, was second ; and Bernard, with the colours, was fourth, Col, 
Johnson reports that he believes Capt. Howard, of the voltigeurs, was she first. 
Hooker’s testimony in Pillow’s Court, p. 172, says the first man who entered 
was a private, he thinks, of the voltigeurs. The first officer was, likewise, of 
that regiment, and its colours were planted first. 

t Worth sent only one of his brigades. Scott condemns Pillow’s request. 
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it almost* as soon, as_ the other portion of Pillow’s com- 
mand mounted over the parapet of the priest-cap. 

Lieut. Mayne Reid, in command of a company of the 
New-York regiment, and guarding one of Huger’st bat- 
teries, was permitted to join his division (Quitman’s) in 
the assault. Passing the redan and pushing forward with 
energy, he was among the leading stormers of the work, 
and the claim has been urged that the colours of the 
New-Yorkers were the first to float over thet conquered 
battlements. Gen. Bravo, and other officers and men, 
were made pzisoners by Lieut. Charles Brower, of this 
regiment. 

Col. Trousdale, at his post, perceiving a large body of 
Mexicans approaching Chapultepec, on the northern side, 
moved along the road as instructed, leaving Lieut. Col. 
Hebert and the 11th Infantry to guard his rear, and pre- 
ceded by Lieut. Jackson, with two pieces of Magruder’s 
battery. Jackson fired on the enemy to his left, and was 
met by the fire of one gun and some musketry at the 
barricade. A conflict ensued. The enemy was finally 
routed, after some loss, and their position occupied. 
Worth, at this juncture, advanced his other brigade 
(Garland’s) along§ the same road—displayed a force in 
the fields to the left—drove the enemy before him and 
reached the Veronica causeway, (San Cosmé,) accom- 


* Report of Lieut. Col. Johnson, Doc. No. 1, p.210 App. He received 
three slight wounds in these operations, but disregarded them. Heit was who 
was so severely wounded while reconnoitering at Cerro Gordo in April. Lieut. 
Reno was severely wounded in the approach upon the gate. ‘lhe battery was 
given to Capt. Edwards, of the voltigeurs. 

t Report of Col. Huger, Doc. No. 1, p. 423. He allowed Reid to leave 
the battery. 

t Quitman’s report. Also for the prisoners. Andrews (see his report) says 
that a voltigeur captured Bravo and gave him up to some commissioned offi- 
cer. Santa Anna declared that Gen. Bravo, when captured, was found up to 
his neck in a ditch! The Other Side, p. 364. It was utterly false. It was 
reported once that Santa Anna, after the batue of San Jacinto, was discovered 
similarly concealed in a marsh, and probably it is yet extensively believed. He 
was, however, only disguised in “coarse apparel,” taken froma house which 
had no occupant. This, perhaps, was not robbery |! See his own account, 

§ Compare the reports of Worth, Trousdale and Magruder. The last is 
quite interesting. Among the officers who eminently distinguished themselves 
duriag the war, the occasion gives the chance of noticing Col. (now Gen.) 
Garland. Hardy, courageous, energetic and intelligent, he was always in the 
saddle—always where severe fighting was being waged, rendering with 
promptness and skill invaluable services. His deserts have not by any means 
been rewarded. An additional brevet is richly merited. 
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panied by Duncan, with a section of his battery, likewise 
M igruder’s, now united—where, for the present, we 
leave them.* 

Quitman’s division was prepared equally with Pillow’s 
for the onset. Smith, with his brigade—Rifles, Ist Artil- 
lery and 3d Infantry—was to make a detour to our right, 
guard our flank from the attack of the Mexican reserves, 
cut the Belen aquesluct, and prevent the escape of fugi- 
tives from the Castle enclosure. The other troops, pre+ 
ceded by the stormers, were to march down the cause- 
way, flanked by ditches, directly upon the batteries, at 
and near the intersection of the highways. At the signal, 
all moved forward “with enthusiasm and full of confi- 
dence.” Arriving at some buildings within two hundred 
yards of the enemy, affurding partial shelter, it was per- 
ceived (says Shields, see report,) that “the main force of 
the enemy having been driven from the hill and Castle, 
by our artillery, bad thrown itself on our front and on 
our right, under cover of woods, stone walls, buildings 
and enclosures.” A new combination was instantly re- 
quired. ‘The Palmettoes, New-Yorkers and Pennsylva- 
nians, led by their gallant brigadier, Shields, were ordered 
across the meadow to the left, over boggy ground, through 
deep ditches, exposed to a sheet of musketry, and a tre- 
mendous discharge of artillery, to pierce the wall, and 
aid on that flank the rush of the storming party. These 
volunteers daringly pressed onward. The slaughter was 
considerable. ‘The two last named regiments made for 
the redan, through which they entered the enclosure, and 
several New-York companies (Reid’s foremost,) marched 
so rapidly, that they “united with the storming party” of 
Pillow’s division, and a portion pressed into the fortress 
with them! The Palmettoes were farther to the right, 
and more exposed to the fire, from greater proximity. 


* Scott says, in his report, that be directed Worth upon th’s movement. 
He observed reinforcements coming from the city—he saw the forces engaged 
about the Castle—was ignorant of Pillow’s placement of Trousdale’s bri- 
gade--and believing, as at first, that Pillow’s division was more than enough 
to subdue the western front of the fortress, sent the orders to Worth. Worth, 
ina very general report, gives no eredit for the instruction, which, perhaps, 
never was received, As to Pillow’s force, Hooker, his Assistant Adjutant- 
General, testifies that there was more than enough, and he actually took a 
portion of the 6th Infantry, by Pillow’s permi-sion, (after the wound, and after 
the priest-cap was invested,) to the right of the cerro—-the enemy’s right. 
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They gained the wall at some distance eastward of the 
redan—(says Shields ‘without firing a shot’”—glorious en- 
durance !)—broke through it” with their bayonets, ‘and 
ascended the hill zn a body”—mounted the ramp at the 
round battery, (the turn,) and (says Quitman) “this gal- 
lant and unassuming regiment, charged up the ascent of 
Chapultepec without firing a gun!” ‘The stormers, 
protected on either flank, bravely advanced along the 
narrow causeway, In the very teeth of six pieces of ar- 
tillery and any number of muskets—reached the para- 
pets, and crossing bayonets and clubbing guns, finally 
expelled the Mexicans and occupied the works. They 
seized nearly two-thirds of the prisoners* captured that 
day, with trophies of artillery and a thousand stand of 
small arms. Major Twiggs, of Quitman’s stormers, fell 
early in the action, and Capt. Miller, of the Pennsylva- 
nia regiment, succeeded him in command. Capt. Casey 
was wounded, and Capt. Paul, of the 7th Infantry, led 
the regular storming party. Smith moved on our right 
flank as instructed; part of his brigade kept abreast of 
the “forlorn hope ;” numbers of the rifles eutered the 
batteries with the appointed assailants, and the enemy 
driven at all points, retreated along the two causeways 
to the city. 

The heavy guns re-opened on the fortress when our 
different columns began the movement, and continued 
their fire until it became dangerous to our own men. 
Lieut. Hunt; with twof pieces, took position in rear of 
Quitman, and rendered eminently good service against 
the priest-cap, next the east terrace and the southern 
front, until it became necessary to suspend farther action. 
Capt. Drum, with his officers, Benjamin and Porter, after 
some rounds at battery No. 1, followed the movement of 
Quitman’s division, and fired effectually upon the Mexi- 
can lines. 

Gen. Scott arrived at Chapultepec, after the advance 


* Reports, for these facts, of Quitman, Shields and Smith. Shields was 
wounded while crossing the meadow iu the morning, but remained at his post 
until after dark, when he was obliged to seek medical aid. He had volunteered 
to lead the stormers, but the command was inadequate to his rank, and Quit- 
man refused permission. 

t Reports of Lieut. Hunt, and (now Brevet) Major Porter, Doc. No. 1, App. 
pp. 228-230. } 
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of Worth and Quitman, on the causeways San Cosmé 
and Belen, and from a distinct view of the ground to the 
eastward, determined “to profit by our successes, and the 
consequent dismay of the enemy.” He ordered the bri- 
gades of Clarke and Cadwallader to support Worth, part 
of Pierce’s to join Quitman, and the siege pieces were 
distributed between them. Riley’s brigade, which had 
acted an important part at Piedad—consummating the 
stratagem—skirmishing with the enemy, and finally ex- 
pelling them to shelter for themselves and their guns, late 
in the day marched to the support of Worth. Scott him- 
self repaired to the San Cosmé front. 

After reconnoitering the Belen causeway from the Cas- 
tle, Quitman descended to his command, and prepared 
to pursue the enemy. ‘The Palmettoes, New-Yorkers 
and Pennsylvanians joined the Rifles—ammunition was 
distributed—and Drum, with his company and several 
guns, in readiness, the advance was ordered. The arches 
afforded protection to the infantry, but none to Drum, 
who was exposed on the open road to all the enemy’s 
missiles. A barricade* was taken at some distance from 
the Castle. At a mile, Quitman came upon a strong work 
mounting two guns, supported by a redan on the right, 
and an impassable marsh on the left. The attack was 
made. Drum fired with effect—the Rifles and Palmettoes 
pressed on boldly, and after an obstinate resistance the 
breast-work was carricd. ‘The division in compact or- 
der, the Palmettoes aud Rifles mingled in the advance, 
running from arch to arch, and supporting the gallant 
Drum, the Mexicans were now pursued towards the 
Belen gate. A body of the enemy fired upon us from the 
Piedad road leading to Belen, on our right. Drum dis- 
persed them with a few artillery discharges. Again, oné 
our left, a large force marched to check our career. The 
indefatigable Drum and his active assailants were again 
in requisition, and aided at this juncture by one of Dun- 
can’s gunst under Lieut. Hays, which had been ordered 


* Quitman alludes to this in his report. The strong work is described by 
Shields. 

t+ Worth and Duncan mention this aid rendered to Quitman. From Quit- 
man’s report, we infer that it was given after the breast-work with the redan 
was taken. From theirs, it would appear to have been this work which was 
entiladed. Shields makes no mention of it, nor does Smith, and we take 
Quitman’s account of his own division. 
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by Worth upon a cross road and supported, and which 
enfiladed the enemy, they were driven back towards the 
city, and were much cut up in their retreat. ‘The garita 
was now approached. It was guarded by batteries and 
the strong citadel, and supported by numerous infantry, 
all stimulated by the presence of Santa Apna. Our lead- 


ing troops showered their bullets—Drum plied* his 
guns—the enemy retorted with shot, shellsand musketry— 
the conflict was severe and bloody--our men were cut 
down rapidly—Major Loring presently was bady wound- 
ed—a crisis was at hand, when Quitman seized a rifle, 
and hoisting it above his head, with a handkerchief waving 
for a flag, led a daring charge upon the works, and at 
twenty minutes pastl one o'clock gallantly carried them. 
The garita of Belen was in our possession—the city de- 
fences were penetrated, but the struggle was by no means 
ended. Under cover of the arches, the Rifles and Pal- 
mettoes continued their advance to within one hundred 
yards of the formidable citadel, where they maintained 
themselves some time. ‘Che Mexicans fought with des. 


* Drum and Benjamin were mortally wounded after the garita fell. They 
were dreadfully exposed daring the entire advance. ‘The one was a valuable 
officer and had highly distinguished himself during the war, the other a most 
promising one. Quitman says of the first, “the nuble and brave Capt. Drum, 
who with indomitable energy and iron nerve, had directed the artillery through- 
out that trying day, ete. 3’ and of the other, “Lieut. Benjamin, who had dis- 
played the same cvol decided courage, ete?’ Scott in his report says, “the 
loss of those two most di-tinguished officers the army will Jong mourn.” 
Shields recommends the family of Drum to the eare of the government. He 
is in a position to take the initiative in such a measure. 

+ Gen. Smith’s report, Doc. No. 1, App. p. 223. Same report with Quit- 
man’s and Shicids’s, for the material facts narrated, 

Lieut. Selleck, of the Palmettoes, hoisted the first American flag on the bat- 
tlementscf the Capital. He was severely wounded in the enterprise. 

Licut. Stuart, of the Rifles, aod from South-Carolina, was the first to leap 
within the limits of the city, where the garita was taken. He had been one 
of the forlorn hope, in the att&ck upon the works on the Tacubaya road. Gen. 
Smith says of him, (see report,) that “he was the first to mount every battery 
from Chapultepec to the city!” He was not only most brilliantly gallant, but 
from numerous accounts by his brethren in arms, he was a noble hearted and 


accomplished gentleman.  Tlis fall in a skirmish in Oregon, with Indians, was 
very melancholy, 


“Ol why should the soldier’s name be linked 
With his country’s dazzling story, 

To be carved so soon on a desert tomb, 
And sunk with a shrouded glory.” 


[From lines on his death. 
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perate obstinacy—they made several sallies from the cita- 
del, which were repulsed—they called up reinforcements, 
and vigorously poured their various fire, of shot and shell 
and ball, upon our troops; Drum and Benjamin, within 
the garita, exposed at their guns to every shot, were mor- 
tally wounded; the menat those guns repeatedly furnished, 
were repeatedly prostrated ; Gladden, of the Palmettoes, 
fell severely wounded ; five of his men were killed by a 
single cannon ball; other regiments suffered greatly, but 
the enemy kept up the conflict, nor ceased their efforts to 
expel us from the garita, until night. During the night a 
breastwork was thrown up by Quitman, and two epaule- 
ments were erected, whence to cannonade the citadel in 
the morning. The siege guns (several) were brought up 
after dark, for security, to be placed in position, and Step- 
toe’s twelve pounders were likewise added to Quitman’s 
force. 

We return to the operations of Worth’s column, which 
was left at the northeast angle of Chapultepec. The 
enemy had been defeated at this point—his right broken 
by Garland’s display in the field to our left—a portion of 
his troops retreating towards Belen, others, pursued di- 
rectly by Magruder’s battery, now united by junction 
with Lt. Jackson’s section, moved down the San Cosmé 
road to a second defensive work. Here they* were 
strengthened by considerable numbers of lancers and in- 
fantry, and, forming on the causeway, advanced to charge 
Magruder, who was not at the moment very strongly 
supported. Yet he discharged his pieces into the mass 
and repulsed them. Again they advanced, and again 
were they driven, until, after a. third check, they sought 
cover. Garland coming up, directed a force upon the 
right flank, which, aided byt a front attack, succeeded, 
after a sharp conflict, in carrying the position. The enemy 


* Magruder’s report for these facts. He was in the division of Pillow, 
to whom he reported, and thus neither Worth nor his acting brigadiers make 
special and full allusions to his operations. The attack may have been on 
Campo Santo. The report is not clear, and we have put our construction of 
it in the text. 

+ Garland’s report. Capt. Brooks, 2d Artillery, and Lt. Grant, 4th Infantry, 
were the conspicuous officers in the flank movement. Lt. Gore is named 
among those in front. The Campo Santo is the English burial ground; the 
defensive work, Duncan calls Saint Thomas, 
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withdrew to Saint Thomas, near the Campo Santo, 
at the angle of the aqueduct and the extremity of the 
street leading out from the San Cosmé gate. Garland 
now paused to “organize and replenish the ammunition,” 
and Worth* despatched Lt. Hays, with one of Duncan’s 
guns, supported by infantry, to enfilade the troops oppo- 
sed to Quitman, to which allusion has been made. Whe 
delay was of some duration, when Garland moved again 
to subdue the defence at' Saint Thomas, which, like the 
previous work, was not armed. By a similarly combined 
front and flank assault, aided now by some howitzers ju- 
diciously placed on a house top by the advice and aid of 
Major Buchanan,t this third barrier was handsomely 
conquered and occupied. The final stand of the Mexicans 
was now assumed at the garita San Cosmé, which was 
guarded by three pieces of artillery, in enfilade of the 
street. By this time, Worth’s second brigade (Clarke’s) 
had arrived; the storming party, the engineer company, 
other troops likewise, were approaching, and the general- 
in-chief joined the advance. Scott directed Worth to 
pass forward upon the garita, “and, if possible, pene- 
Fae to the Alameda,” a park in the way to the grand 
aza. 

The mode of operations had necessarily to be changed. 
The action at Monterey furnished the practicable exam- 
ple. The gunsswept the streets; the houses had, there- 
fore, to be “‘ burrowed through” by the use of picks and 
bars, until the garita itself should be taken in flank. Gar- 
land was accordingly instructed to move on the right, 
screened somewhat by the aqueduct, dislodge the enemyt 
from the housetops, and endeavour to reach the left of the 
garita ; Clarke was directed to make his way through the 
walls and partitions of the houses along the left of the 
road; howitzers were placed on the San Cosmé church 
and a building on the opposite side, and when suitable 
points were attained, the assault was to be vigorous and 
general. The howitzers on the azoteas were practiced 
with rapidity and effect. The troops made their way tedi- 
ously but surely to within a short distance of the San 

* This delay is discussed by S ; i i 
quel. The Aeies is poniGeeun oneae Sh Sih Satine el nk 


t Report of Major (Col.) F. Lee, 4th infantry, Doc. No. 1, App. p. 175. 
t Worth’s report ; also Garland’s and Clarke’s. : 
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Cosmé gate. Capt. Mackenzie with a handful of his 
stormers of the morning, in the lead of Garland’s brigade 
on the one flank, and Lt. (Capt.) G. W. Smith, engineers,* 
with his company, assisted by portions of the 4th infantry, 
in advance of Clarke on the other. Huger had joined 
with his siege guns, but they were withheld under shelter. 
Cadwallader had reported with his brigade, and held 
Campo Santo, to protect Worth’s rear. About this pe- 
riod, or perhaps a little earlier, Worth perceived the im- 
portance of running forward a piece to silence, or at least 
reply to, the guns at the garita. A hundred and fifty 
yards in his advancet down the street, and in line with the 
San Cosmé defence, was an embrasure battery which had 
been evacuated, whence, at two hundred yards, a fire 
might be directed upon the garita. Lt. H. J. Hunt, 2d 
artillery, of Duncan’s battery, was selected for the haz- 
ardous service of moving a howitzer to the desired posi- 
tion. With only nine men this officer dashed forward 
against the grape and canister of the garita, and the mus- 
ketry from the housetops, attained the battery, pointed 
his piece through an Briere! and “muzzle to muzzle 
with the enemy,” opened fire upon the garita! Engineer 
Smith, with a number of troops, ascended promptly to 
the roofs of the houses, and discharged their muskets 
upon the defenders of the garita. ‘Taken entirely by sur- 
prise, they suspended their action, and pursued by Mac- 
kenzie and Garland on the other side, gave way and re- 
treated to strong positions in the city, while our troops 
seized upon the portal to the capital with a general shout 
of victory. A captured{ gun was turned against the flying 
mass, and they were pursued some distance, capturing 
an aid-de-camp of Santa Anna, with several other off- 


* Report of G. W. Smith, Doc. No. 1, App. p. 167. 

+Worth’s report for this incident. He says of Hunt’s action: “It has never 
been my fortune to witness a more brilliant exhibition of courage and con- 
duct.” Hunt had one man killed and four wounded. 

t Garland says there were only two guns at the garita ; Worth says, “a hea- 
vy gun and howitzer.” One piece, says Garland, was taken at the garita and 
turned upon the enemy ; and this piece, says Major (Col.) Lee, 4th infantry, — 
a portion of whose regiment, together with engineer Smith, followed the ene- 
my “nearly half a mile into the city,’—was captured in the pursuit.” Engi- 
neer Smith reports “two guns” at the garita. Duncan alone says that the 
Mexicans opened at the garita “a three gun battery.’ The reports do not 
confirm the three guns, although the Other Side admits that there were two 
guns and a howitzer. 
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cers. It was now night; the firing ceased, and Worth’s 
division marched within the garita. About nine o’clock a 
twenty-four pounder gunanda ten inch mortar, placed at 
the gate by Huger, was discharged several times upon 
the palace and grand plaza, calculated to be sixteen hun- 
dred yards distant. At one o’clock, A. M., a commission 
from the municipality was passed at Worth’s head-quar- 
ters, in route to confer with the general-in-chief about his 
occupancy of the capital. At five o’clock in the morn- 
ing, Worth’s division marched to the Alameda and was 
halted to await the further orders of Gen. Scott. 

At the dawn of day on the 14th, when Quitman* was 
about to direct the artillery of Steptoe, on the citadel, a 
white flag was brought by the enemy, and the announce- 
ment made, that the city had been evacuated by the army 
during the previous night, and that the Citadel was desert- 
ed. Quitman ascertained its truth, and immediately took 
possession of that strong point. Learning that the palace, 
fronting on the grand plaza, and other public buildings, 
were being plundered, he marched to the square, and de- 
signated Capt. (brevet Lt. Col.) Roberts, of the rifles, to 
hoist the American colours upon the'palace—the first For- 
eign flag that had floated from the summit of the capital 
of Mexico since the days of Cortez! 

At eight o’clock, Gen. Scott made his entrance into the 
city, amid the applause and congratulations of his victo- 
rious forces. ‘The troops were assigned to quarters: for 
a brief period the city was quiet and submissive in all its 
departments, but soon the lower order—the canaille—the 
leperos, (pelados,) aided by an immense number of libe. 
rated and armed convicts, (Worth says thirty thousand,) 
commenced an assassin-like assault upon our detach- 
ments. One party aimingt to kill Worth, missed their 
mark, but severely wounded Garland; others, in various 
parts of the city, from alleys, azoteas, windows, doors, 
around corners of the streets, fired on our men. Severity 
was required to disperse and quell them. Orders were 
given to blow up every house from which a shot had ema- 
nated, but powder{ was scarce at the moment. Many of 
me Quitman’s report for all this. Worth’s and the sub-reports for the prece- 

+The Other Side, p. 376. 

{ Lt. (Capt.) Sinith, engineer, received such order. There was no powder 
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the “good haters” of the “northern barbarians” were 
killed, however ; yet, with intervals, the contest was con- 
tinued during the fourteenth and fifteenth, when the sub- 
mission, enforced by a rigid police, became complete. 
The Aztec capital was the American head-quarters—an 
American ‘governor, Quitman, was appointed—a contri- 
bution of one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, in four 
weekly instalments, was levied, and, with certain excep- 
tions, the administration of justice was not interrupted, 
while the religion, &c., remained entirely undisturbed. 
Santa Anna displayed his usual activity. When our 
troops pursued his scattered forces along the causeways, 
it became obvious to him that we would enter the city at 
the northern garitas, if practicable, and he used every 
effort to repel us. He flew from point to point of the ex- 
tensive field of battle. _Now at Nina Perdido—then stri- 
ving to check our movement upon Belen; and when 
Quitman commenced his artillery practice there, suppo- 
sing the cannonade would for a season—perhaps for the 
day—be the extent of our action, he next galloped to 
San Cosmé, finding the redoubt of Saint Thomas sub- 
dued, and Gen. Rangel withdrawing to the heart of the 
city, he stopped his men, re-animated their spirits, aroused 
their courage and zeal, and returned them to the garita. 
Rushing to Belen, he found the garita lost and the Citadel 
in danger, and utterly exasperated, he even played a rope- 
end in the face of a general officer; brought up additional 
forces, stimulated their patriotism and induced extraordi- 
nary efforts to recover the garita, and finally he dashed 
once more to San Cosme, to prevent our entrance there. 
Nothing would answer. He was not seconded nor sup- 
ported. The demoralization was complete, and he gave 
up all for lost. At night he called a council of officers to 
discuss the propriety of evacuation, or of defending the 
city by warfare in the streets, and even “to the knife.” 
There was really but one dissenting voice to the first 
measure, when Santa Anna declared that “the city must 
be evacuated that night.” Lombardini was named com- 
mander of the army to conduct the retreat. Santa Anna 
retired to Guadaloupe before nine o’clock, and the Mexi- 


at hand. It was at length sent for to Tacubaya, but no houses, we believe, 
were blown up. 
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can troops, at least five thousand at the Citadel and four 
thousand cavalry almost untouched, without mentioning 
others, deserted their Capital—the cavalry at once, and 
the infantry at two o’clock in the morning.* 

In a few weeks this army was pretty much dispersed, 
and dangerous only to their own harmless fellow-citizens, 
in the practices in too many instances of robbery and 
oppression. The largest assemblage of them subseqnently, 
perhaps, was led by Santa Anna against Puebla on the 
twenty-second of September, where Col. (Gen.) Childs 
sustained a siege with almost incessant fighting, for 
“twenty-eight? days.” 

The Mexican loss, in killed and wounded has not been 
stated. The prisoners taken on the thirteenth and four- 
teenth numbered one hundred and twenty-five officers and 
six hundred and ninety-eight soldiers, including several 
generals and the superintendent of the military school of 
Chapultepec with forty of his pupils. ‘Total prisoners, 
eight hundred and twenty-three.{ 

The American casualties for the three days, the twelfth, 
thirteenth and! fourteenth, were ten officers and one hun- 
dred end twenty soldiers killed, and sixty-eight officers 
and six hundred and thirty-six soldiers wounded, and 
twenty-nine missing. Total, eight hundred and sixty- 
three.|| 

We have discussed sufficiently the chosen points of at- 
tack, the castle of Chapultepec and the garita of San 
Cosmé, and incidentally in the text and in notes, collate- 
ral and other matters have been noticed. The conduct 
of the several combats, constituting the grand battle of 
the thirteenth, presents, however, some questions of in- 


* The Other Side or all these statements. Santa Anna left the city “ be- 
tween eight and nine o’clock.” The council, of course, was earlier. Thus 
the balls and shells at nine o’clock, (thrown by Huger,) as supposed by Worth, 
did not conduce to the evacuation of the capital. No doubt, however, that 
they alarmed the city officers, and induced the Commission which approached 
Scott in the night with terms of capitulation. These terms were not regarded 
in the least. It was at last too late!! 

t Child’s report, October 13th, 1847. Doc. No.1, p. 4471. 

t Report of Assistant Inspector Gen. Hitchcock, now General. Doc. No. 1, p. 
ane Aree estimates killed, wounded and prisoners at the castle at eighteen 
junared,. 

|| Report of killed, &c., signed H. L. Scott, Acting Assistant Adjutant Ge- 
neral to Gen. Scott, Doc. No. 1, p. 469. 
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terest, which demand a few military comments, even 
though they may not merit the designation of criticism. 
Gen. Scoit’s original combination for the assault was a 
happy conception. In brief, it wes to direct one of Pil- 
low’s brigades upon the western front, another along the 
northern side of Chapultepec, to assail in flank and rear 
the reserves of the enemy and the batteries opposed to 
Quitman, with Worth’s division in support of both; while 
Quitman was to send his volunteers (or any portion of his 
command) against the southwestern front in aid of Pil- 
low, his stormers upon the batteries, and Smith’s brigade 
to cut the aqueduct, and uniting with half of Pillow’s di- 
vision, to repel the Mexicans and completely isolate the 
fortress. 'The scheme, under the circumstances and with 
the knowledge possessed, was not susceptible of the least 
improvement. Events demonstrated its wisdom and its 
practicability. It was not fully executed, nor indeed was 
it entirely adopted, in consequence of Pillow’s objection 
to the separation of his brigades; to which Scott reluc- 
tantly gave weight, and assented to a modification.  Pil- 
low, of his own accord, half way assumed the scheme 
by his instructions to Trousdale, but the results were 
neither so rapidly obtained nor so distinctly beneficial as 
they would otherwise have been. ‘Trousdale, backed by 
Worth, would have repulsed the enemy, and have pre- 
vented much sacrifice before the batteries by an attack in 
rear. The castle would equally have fallen before Pil- 
low. Quitman and Worth would have been prompter in 
pursuit, and perhaps have subdued the garitas i half the 
time, and at half the loss. Possibly Scott would more 
fully have developed his ideas with regard to the strategic 
point—the garita San Cosmé; Quitman would in fact 
have made only a feint on Belen; Worth would have 
had earlier orders for his movement, and the operations 
throughout have been more consistent and harmonious, 
and in accordance with the principles of the art. 
Pillow’s measures were well taken. If he had ordered 
Col. Trousdale to march daringly around the enclosure, 
instead of merely moving in observation upon the barri- 
cade and Alvarez’ cavalry, and had requested Worth to 
detach a part of his division to assist, his arrangements 
would have beenall that the occasion required. His troops 
behaved very handsomely in overrunning the intrenched 
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ditch and in clearing the wood of the foe—all were up to 
the mark, and vied in noble emulation with his gallant 
voltigeurs. The Glorieta redoubt or breastwork, half way 
up the acclivity, was bravely stormed, and the crest gained 
with promptness. Here the long delay which Pillow 
could not have obviated, even had he not been wounded, 
was most unfortunate. Justice requiresthat its effects 
should be traced. Perhaps blame should be ascribed to 
no one at all; obviously, if there is any, it may be thrown 
upon Mackenzie for lingering with his ladders. But we 
cannot censure as chivalrous a spirit as has ever been 
breathed into humanity. Mackenzie was a thorough sol- 
dier in temperament, and combined the highest courage 
with judicious and effective conduct. He had not recon- 
noitered the slope—he had been informed that it was a 
continued ascent without cover--he resolved, like mad 
Anthony at Stony Point, to march up the height com- 
pactly, firmly, rapidly, and rout the enemy before him 
with the bayonet! He executed but a part of the scheme 
of assault, and he did it ultimately with hzs accustomed 
intrepidity. He was most probably unacquainted with 
the combination which linked Quitman’s operations with 
Pillow’s, and did not deem a few minutes devoted to final 
preparation of much consequence. But to those who 
surveyed the field of action, and knew the reciprocal de- 
pendence of the different portions of the assaulting army, 
the pause of ‘twenty minutes” appears disastrous. How 
many lives might have been rescued from death! How 
much more glory, and zndisputably theirs, would have inured 
to Pillow’s command! The fortress would have been car- 
ried even before the destructive march of the volunteers 
over the meadow—the batteries would have been cleared 
by a fire from the castle before Quitman’s stormers had 
reached them—Pillow would have acquired the renown 
flowing from a double victory, and Quitman, while saving 
his honour, would have preserved his troops! At present, 
there is a mooted question as to whick was subdued first, 
the priest-cap or the batteries, which could never have 
arisen. But we care not to discuss this. It could have 
had no specially important. bearing on after events, unless 
there was great disparity of time between them, and the 
question itself proves, that they must have been almost 
simultaneous. 
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The western front, the priest-cap, was conquered very 
readily when the troops arrived at the ditch. The con- 
test was brief, the firing of the enemy* wretchedly inef- 
fective, the resistance feeble. One of Pillow’s brigades 
with the storming party, was amply sufficient, for when 
a_part of Worth’s division reached the ground, Capt. 
Hookert perceived that the numbers present were need- 
less, and he moved a portion in another direction. This 
accorded with Scott’s pre-conception, and perfectly justi- 
fies his suggested plan of assault. And it equally con- 
demns Pillow’s apprehension, that if Worth’s “whole 
division” did not “make great haste” they would be “ too 
late.” But Pillow was wounded—Ransom had fallen— 
the resistance at the glorieta was pretty sharp—the castle 
appeared formidable, and he was not fully experienced in 
the vicissitudes of warfare. We do not censure his anx- 
lety in the Jeast. It was natural and not improper. It 
was certainly better to have too many than too few troops, 
to accomplish his objects. Worth, too, was there to assist; 
and after the fall of Chapultepec, Pillow did not calculate 
that Trousdale could require any support. Writers, how- 
ever,{ have slurred the matter over withsome pains-taking, 
by declaring that Pillow only requested a “ brigade” from 
Worth, with which to “occupy the woods!” It looks 
badly. Frankness would have been the more manly 
course, since few are born soldiers, and trivial errors are 
being constantly committed by the most experienced.§ 
Again it is said, that the officer charged with firing the 
mines was “disabled” and could not perform his office. 
Bravo intimates that he had fled for his safety, by saying 
that he could not be found at the proper moment. It is 
most probable that the rapid ascent of the cerro, and the 
incessant engagement of the enemy’s attention at the 
crest, (Pillow’s men did not pass over it until Mackenzie 
came) prevented the explosion. It would certainly have 
been terrific and destructive. If Pillow’s adversaries were 


* Says Mackenzie, already referred to. 

+ Testimony before the Court of Inquiry already referred to. 

t Ripley is designed. Refer to 2d Vol. pp. 415-420. Semmes in his work 
« Afloat and ashore,” p. 450, gives the exact words used by Pillow, which 
Worth quoted in his report. Semmes was the Aide of Worth who bore the 
message. 

§ Ripley, 2d Vol. He gives no authority. Gen. Bravo speaks of the mat- 
ter in his report. 
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not over numerous, nor the obstacles to his progress of 
immense magnitude, still his task was brilliantly executed, 
and eminent success would have followed equally, had the 
“defence” been more “ vigorous.”* ' 
Quitman has been condemned for halting his storming 
parties under the partial protection of the ruined build- 
ings, yet too much exposed to the enemy’s fire, until his 
volunteers reached the wall of the enclosure. Apparently 
the criticism is reasonable and just. The volunteers could 
have been despatched on their mission earlier, from a 
more remote point, with greater security, and have 
awaited under the wall, after Johnston’s passage through 
the redan, the moment of assault. And Quitman’s re- 
port offers no justification, for what reasons we are una- 
ble to explain. It may have been omitted through for- 
getfulness, or that, at all events, success had crowned his 
arms, and it was unnecessary to enter upon the details of 
his operations. But he is vindicated in spite of himself! 
Shields, in a very clear report, elucidates, unconsciously 
too, the point in question. According to his account, it 
was perceived “in an instant,” on the arrival at the ruins, 
“that the main force of the enemy” had been “driven 
from the hill and castle by our artillery,” to positions on 
our left (at the wall) and on the front, at the batteries. 
“This induced the general, who saw the whole with a 
glance, to direct a new movement across the fields to the 
left.” Thus a-change of the enemy demanded a corres- 
ponding one on our part. Quitman displayed his quick 
observation, his rapid decision, and his resource, by an 
instantaneous alteration of his order of battle. And what, 
so far, has appeared to be a blunder, is really a bright fea- 
ther in his plume! The disposition he made was judi- 
cious ; indeed it was almost unavoidable, having the three 
objects in view : to strengthen and co-operate with Pillow 
in the attack on the fortress—to carry the batteries, and 
to defeat. the reserves in support of them. ‘The difficul- 
ties before him were certainly very considerable, but his. 


* Semmes, p. 454, says Pillow would have been “foiled” if the defence had 
been more vigorous. The contest would have been longer and the loss greater, 
but we altogether doubt the failure, unless the Mexicans had fought 6000 
men as Pillow supposed, and then with more tenacity than they ordinarily ex- 
hibited in the war. 

+ Ripley again. See Shields’s report in the App. to Doc. No. 1. 
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troops beheved gallantly. The volunteers bravely ad- 
vanced through a tempest of shot, and reached their 
destination*—the hill of Chapultepec. The stormers like- 
wise stared death in the face along that narrow causeway 
swept by the Mexican artillery. The hostile missiles 
broke through their ranks with destroying effect, yet there 
was n0 dismay and no faltering. Their work was bril- 
liantly accomplished. Smith, on the right dank, acted in 
his customary style. He commits no blunders—-he expe- 
riences no failures! His brave rifles and himself richly 
merited each other ! 

The advance upon the Belen gate was rapid, vigorous, 
daring. It was a coup-de-main process. Consequences 
were little calculated. The work was perceptibly before 
us, and the resolution was taken to accomplish it at every 
hazard. The audacity of the chief was well seconded by 
the heroic Drum, and the Palmettoes and rifles, who were 
emulous in pursuit of all the honours to be derived from 
contempt of danger and brave actions. Quitman’s ar- 
dour induced him to play the soldier equally with the ge- 
neral. But it may not have been misplaced. For a dash- 
ing onset, under heavy fire, with any but veteran troops, 
the officers must offer the example of courage by unusual 
exposure—often even to recklessness. The chief himself 
must descend to the democratic mass, and endure the in- 
flictions to which they may be subjected. ‘l'hus success 
will commonly crown the effort, and a good personnel, 
even if not disciplined, may be led against the very can- 
non’s mouth! Ordinarily, Quitman’s followers would 
have fought with sufficient boldness, but here the Belen 
gate was itself well fortified, while the citadel frowned 
behind it in readiness to protect with power. The pro- 
bability was, (and this point was in reality the very strong- 
est of the city defences,) that stubborn resistance would 


t Ripley says the Palmettoes alone, of the three volunteer regiments, arrived at 
the “designated point” of the wall! 2d Vol., p. 425. It seems invidious to make 
distinctions. 'The commanders in an army should have the moral courage to 
make them themselves. It is a part of their duty, and should not be neglect- 
ed. To one portion of the troops it would be simple justice, and most en- 
couraging ; to another it would incite, (as in a regiment of Napoleon’s, which 
had not acted with gallantry at Rivoli, and was noticed with rebuke,) to heroic 
achievements, and to the whole army a spirit of emulation would be awakened 
and a tone instilled, which would lead invariably to “ victory or death !” 
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be made. Half measures would not answer. An extra- 
ordinary effort was made, and the enterprise triumphed. 
Besides, Quitman could not well have restrained himself. 
Like the proud war steed, he had snuffed the battle from 
afar, having had no part in the scenes of the 20th of 
August and the eighth of September, and when he met 
the actual array of hostile combatants, under the irresisti- 
ble impulses of his nature, he plunged into the thickest of 
the conflict ! 

The Belen assault, however, should not have been exe- 
cuted. A feint would have served the purpose of con- 
quest nearly as well. Scott’s instructions should by all 
means have been delivered, and likewise heeded, as, of 
course, they would have been. Although Gen. Scott 
perceived ‘from the first,’* that San Cosmé was the true 
point of attack, it may be questioned whether he expressed 
any ulterior operation for the thirteenth, beyond the 
reduction of Chapultepec. And it is equally matter of 
suspicion, that he did not definitely form, as he certainly 
did not promulgate, the plan of assault upon the two ga- 
ritas. He trusted to do this on the fall of the castle, and 
did so when he found, on his arrival, that the columns of 
Worth and Quitman were in active pursuit, and that the 
victory of the morning should be followed up and im- 
proved. With due respect it strikes us that the defeat 
and pursuit of the enemy should have been calculated 
upon with some certainty, and that a wise forecast would 
have provided, in full instructions, for the subsequent con- 
duct of the chiefs of division. Quitman’s course would 
have been different, and his losses have been greatly 
diminished. 

W orth’s delay of an hour andt a half before the Campo 
Santo has been censured ; and the plea in justification, as 
exhibited in the reports of himself and subordinates, is 
not altogether satisfactory. The aid rendered to Quitman, 
and the re-organization of Garland’s command, and the 
replenishing with ammunition, should not have consumed 
so much time ; nor in the crisis of a conflict, when every 
minute was of value, did it accord with the rules of the 
military art, to pause in the prosecution of victory. It 
was even more vital to do so in the present case, because 


* Scott’s words in his report. + Stevens’s pamphlet. 
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the demonstration at San Antonio garita might be actu- 
ally nullified, and the troops and guns——a large propor- 
tion—might be transferred to the menaced, which was 
hkewise the vulnerable point. 

The solution* has been presented in Worth’s severe 
loss at Molino, and an over anxiety now to preserve his 
troops. If true, it was a piece of unbecoming selfishness, 
the very opposite of that noble self-esteem which impels 
to hazardous enterprise and to energetic action. If indif- 
ferent himself to the glory of achievement, he should 
have remembered the position of Quitman, and that the 
deliberate neglect or the sacrifice of him, would augur 
treachery to a “brother in arms,” than which nothing is 
considered more base. 

Worth was entirely incapable of such conduct, and 
therefore, if he aimed by cautious and circumspect move- 
ments to secure his ends, the injury done Quitman was 
incidental, without reflection or consciousness, and not 
intended. Some other cause must be assigned, and it is 
suggested, that it may be found in the fact, that Worth 
moved forward when his other brigade (Clarke’s) was 
seen ‘“‘comingt up,” and that, fearing a heavy force in 
front and strong opposition, he deemed it unsafe to ad- 
vance with a single brigade, and awaited support. This 
carries much force, and without entering into the further 
discussion of these details, the matter will be dismissed. 

The comparative difficulties which opposed the divisions 
of Pillow, Worth and Quitman, may be estimated by an 
analysis of the casualties sustained by each, 'in their ope- 
rations. Pillow lost from his command, excluding Mac- 
kenzie’s stormers, one officer killed and fourteen wounded, 
and twenty-one soldiers killed and ninety-seven wounded 
—aggregate, one hundred and thirty-three, (ten others 
missing.) Worth, including Mackenzie’s party, lost two 
officers killed and nine wounded, and twenty-three sol- 
diers killed and ninety-five wounded—aggregate, one 
hundred and twenty-nine, (eight others missing.) Quit- 
man lost four officers killed and thirty wounded, and 
thirty-seven soldiers killed and two hundred and thirty- 
seven wounded—ageregate, three hundred and eight! 
Quitman’s force was not so large as Worth’s, and the 


* Stevens's pamphlet. + Worth’s report. 
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stormers drawn from Twiggs’s division, rather that por- 
tion taken from Riley’s brigade, are excluded from the 
report. It is thus shown who were most exposed—who 
met with vigorous opposition—who, in a word, did the 
hardest fighting. ‘T’o this account of Quitman’s volun- 
teers may be added the casualties of Smith’s brigade, 
which co-operated during the day, viz: ten officers 
wounded, twenty-four soldiers killed, one hundred and 
twenty-six wounded, (six missing,) aggregate one hundred 
and sixty-six, and summed with the loss of Quitman, give 
a total of four hundred and seventy-four!! Quitman 
states it to be five hundred and forty, which may be ac- 
counted for by our exclusion of the losses of the stormers 
from Riley’s brigade. To these may be added the killed 
and wounded of the ninth infantry, which joined Quit- 
man on the Belen causeway. Those belonging to Pilow’s 
division should be subtracted from the aggregate with 
which he is above credited. Riley’s brigade, under 
Twiggs at Piedad, comprising the party of stormers which 
it furnished to Quitman, lost three officers killed and 
twelve wounded, and fifteen soldiers killed and seventy- 
seven wounded, (five missing)—aggregate, one hundred 
and two. 

If any officer, after the general-in-chief, merits the 
appellation of the hero of the battle of the capital, the 
narrative given, and the figures presented, prove incon- 
testably that the wreath should be placed upon Quitman’s 
brow. And whether Scott designed or not, to permit 
Quitman to penetrate first to the plaza and hoist first his 
flag upon the palace of Mexico, by halting Worth at the 
Alameda, of which there has been great complaint* of 


*Semmes. Scott in his report acknowledges“ that in this grateful service, 
(hoisting the colours of the United States on the national palace,) Quitman 
might have been anticipated by Worth, but for my express orders halting the 
latter at the head of the alameda (a green park) within three squares of that 
goal of general ambition.” It was certainly mortifying to Woith and his 
division, and we are of the opinion that Scott expected Werth to reach the 
plaza before Quitman could do so, and intended to accompany him in per- 
son, and'thus halted him for his own convenience. 

A real injustice, however, was done to Worth, by stating in the report, 
(Scott’s) that Worth had carried two batteries in the suburbs by eight o’clock 
in the evening, and the San Cosme garita was the only existing barrier to the 
heart of the city, which could have been easily subdued in the morning. Now 
Worth carried three batteries, and the last the San Cosme at five o’clock, and 
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injustice, it was an eminently deserved tribute to his pre- 
eminent services! The appointment of governor—the 
first Anglo-Norman governor—of the proud city of the 
ancient Aztecs, was but a confirmation of his great 
claims to distinction! 

Of the regiments which combatted on the thirteenth, 
none surpassed in daring intrepidity, and none compare 
in casualties with the rifles and the Palmettoes. They 
were the foremost in the conflict in their line of attack. 
The first lost six officers wounded, (none killed,) nine sol- 
diers killed and sixty-four wounded, aggregate seventy- 
nine. The other lost* two officers killed and nine wounded, 
and fourteen soldiers killed and seventy-five wounded— 
aggregate one hundred! It is needless to ask to which 
the laurel should be awarded. In each of the battles— 
Churubusco and the capital—in which the Palmettoes 
mingled, it was their misfortune to sustain the loss of 
nearly half their numbers. Chance may have compelled 
them to greater exposure than others—the accidents of 
the field may have thrown them amid the most murder- 
ous fire—but in two consecutive instances may not the 
equal disasters in each [both] and greater than those of 
all other regiments, be ascribed to a bold fearlessness of 
hazards, and an unconquerable valour, traceable to the 
tone of character stamped by their nurture and associa- 
tion, or springing from the elevated sentiment of State 
pride? Either would mark a people destined to military 
renown, but when both, as here, are inseparably blended, 
any fame to which courage, energy and indomitable will 
may aspire, is within their reach. 

Doubts have t been expressed of the full effect of Scott’s 
quartered his division, for the night, within the city! Scott acknowledges the 
“error” in January, 1848, when appealed to by Worth, who then first saw 
the report. How it ever occurred we are unable to explain. 

* All these figures are taken from the report of Capt. (Lt. Col.) H. L. 
Scott, Acting Assistant Adjutant General, Doc. No. 1, p. 470. 

The report of Col. Gladden is not comprised in the volume with the others. 
We have never seen it, and cannot state the number of his regiment in action. 
We remember to have seen 1n some newspaper of the day that it was a little 
over two hundred. Lieuts. Cantey and Moragne were the officers killed. The 
fourth artillery is the only other regiment that had two officers killed. 

+ Ripley, second Vol. pp. 407-474. He is a little disingenuous when he says 
the troops called for by Bravo “were not immediately sent,” thus implying that 
they might have been ordered subsequently. Whereas, Bravo, and the writers 
of the Other Side declare, that none were sent the night of the twelfth or on 
the thirteenth.” See Bravo’s report. 
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stratagem, by which he held a large force of the enemy, 
and concentrated their attention, at the garitas of Nino 
Perdido and San Antonio. The presence of Mexican 
residents at Tacubaya, in constant intercourse with our 
troops, and the probability that, as so many officers attend- 
ed the council at Piedad, the decision of Scott would be 
divulged, give much plausibility to the assumption. Yet 
it appears quite clear to our mind that Santa Anna at 
least was deceived, up to the moment when our columns 
were launched on the more northern causeways. His 
conduct certainly justifies such an impression. On the 
eleventh, when he reconnoitered in person our position at 
Piedad, he expected an attack from that quarter. (The 
Other Side, p. 357.) If, after this examination, he had 
supposed the castle our aim, would he not have re-occu- 
pied Molino del Rey, through or by which it would be 
necessary for our troops to march? It would have been 
a powerful obstacle to our progress. He sent assistance 
to Bravo during the cannonade of the twelfth, why with- 
draw it in the evening, and say to Bravo’s appeal for re- 
inforcements, believing the castle might* be assailed that 
night, “that he did not think of sending more troops until 
the hour of storming ?” Why, even on the morning of 
the thirteenth, did he refuse to send assistance to Bravo, 
who wrote him successively four earnest notes ; and leave 
the inference to his historians, that he “judged that Cha- 
pultepec was not about to be stormed?” He did not de- 
sire a defeat surely. How otherwise explain his course, 
except that his convictions were decided, that Scott de- 
signed only a demonstration? Even when the attack 
was successful against Chapultepec, it has been said that 
Santa Anna believed that our progress would not be con- 
tinued in that direction upon the city. In corroboration, 
the guns were not removed from San Antonio to 
strengthen San Cosmé on the thirteenth.f It must be 

*The Other Side, pp. 380-362. 4 

t Gen. Scott says in his report: “ At this junction of roads (Campo Santo) 
we first passed one of those formidable systems of city defences, and it had 
not a gun! a strong proof—1. That the enemy had expected us to fail in the 
attack on Chapultepec, even if we meant any thing more than a feint. 2. 
That in either case we designed, in his belief, to return and double onr forces 
against the southern gates, a delusion kept up by the active demonstrations of 


Twiggs and the forces posted on that side; and 3. That advancing rapidly 


from the reduction of Chapultepec, the enemy had not time to shift guns from 
the southern gates.” 
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concluded, therefore, that the cunning intriguer was for 
once completely overreached. Old Bravo appears not 
to have been caught napping. He early anticipated the 
turn of events, and made vigorous preparationsto meet it. 

If Santa Anna could not penetrate the designs of his 
antagonist. he should, on the morning of the 13th, when 
our columns were advancing to attack, have thrown ad- 
ditional troops into the fortress. The excuse that he 
wished the minimum number exposed to our artillery, had 
no force when this was discontinued, And, subsequently, 
there was ample time to have insured a more determined 
resistance. The western front was the easiest of ap- 
proach, and the enemy knew it, as proved by ther mines 
at that point. It should, therefore, have been more se- 
curely guarded. ‘The Mexican chief discharged his duty 
at other places. His line was extended—in its whole 
length, to more or less degree, it had to be protected ; 
and Santa Anna never showed more persisting energy 
than in his endeavours to exclude us from the Capital, 
when he perceived fully what our objects were. 

The Capital could have been much Jonger defended. It 
was a large city, and the houses of a construction which 
rendered them quite susceptible of lasting and obstinate 
resistance. Whether Santa Anna was right to withdraw 
the troops, aud abandon the citizens and the population 
to the mercy of their enemy, is a question for considera- 
tion. He probably lost all hope when the immediate de- 
fences were subdued, and calculated that no resistance 
could avert the catastrophe. There might be fighting, 
bloodshed, delays, but the ultimate result not at all pro- 
blematical. It may have been patriotism to rescue the 
city from fire and spoliation—its inhabitants from a use- 
less slaughter, or his departure may have been prompted 
by a selfish desire to avoid captivity, or a belief that a 
guerilla system, although organized late, might do us 
more serious injury than any opposition in the Capital. 
Whatever the reason, the Americans had not the least 
objection to his early and silent flight ! 

The striking, by Santa Anna, of Gen. Terr¢s, when 
indignant at the retreat from the garita of Belen, has been 
noted by writers as a significant fact in the conduct of the 
President-general, but comments have been withheld. 
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Among the Mexicans it “awakened* a controversy”—of 
the nature and result of which we are left in ignorance. 
Agreeably to the present rules and enforcement of disci- 
pline, the blow was an indignity, which none but an au- 
tocrat would have ventured to offer without a probable 
summary consequence. Customs, laws, prescribe the 
penalties of cowardice or disobedience—courts determine 
the degree of the offence and the measure of punishment. 
In olden times it was altogether different. Among the 
valiant Romans, the masters of the world, whose “ cour- 
age was nourishedt by the love of independence, the 
sense of national honour, the presence of danger, and the 
habit of command,” the “ centurions were authorized to 
chastise with blows, the generals had a right to punish with 
death.”’ The dictator could disfranchise a citizen, or sell 
him into slavery, for a simple disobedience! The conduct 
of Manlius Tarquatus and Paperius Cursor evince the 
severity of military discipline. The rigid regulations of 
Frederick the Great, while they gave him a perfect body 
of soldiery, have been condemned as converting men into 
machines, however admirable for certain duties, yet emas- 
culated of all vestige of soul. Napoleon’s armies were 
controlled by a system quite as stringent in essential par- 
ticulars ; and likewise all modern troops under able and 
successful commanders. 

Discipline is absolutely required for the efficiency of an 
army. History universally attests this proposition to be 
a fundamental ¢ruism in any military organization. Its 
disregard, through contempt or negligence, would be 
eminently calculated to disgrace the arms of a nation, as 
it has often done ; and reacting upon all pursuits and all 
classes, by a military demoralization, degrade and debase 
the morals of an entire people. Relaxing its reins at Rome, 
wage at first, effeminacy in the troops, next, substitutes 
or service ; next, a mercenary force; general corruption 
followed, and the empire crumbled into loathsome ruins. 
The rules and articles for the American armies are suffi- 
ciently mild for useful purposes, and yet amply strict, if 
thoroughly enforced. A revision or remodeling for objects 
of amelioration would create an injurious tendency, the 


* The Other Side. 
+ Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, &c. 
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ultimate influence and end of which cannot be foreseen. 
Let the Congress never make a favourable response to 
the cry of narrow-visioned and ephemeral demagogues, 
or the country may suffer.* 

The army of Scott marched from Puebla in August 
with ten thousand seven hundred and thirty-eight, rankt 
and file, and until long after the occupation of the Capi- 
tal, received no reinforcement whatever. And possession 
was taken of the city “with less than six thousand men!” 
It lost, on the 19th and 20th of August, in battle, fourteen 
officers killed and sixty-two wounded, and one hundred 
and twenty-three soldiers killed and seven hundred and 
fifteen wounded, thirty-eight missing. Total, one thou- 
sand and fifty-two. On the 8th of September, nine offi- 
cers killed and forty-nine wounded, and one hundred and 
seven Soldiers killed and six hundred and sixteen wound- 
ed, eighteen missing. Total, seven hundred and eighty- 
nine. On the 12th, 13th and 14th of September, ten offi- 
cers killed and sixty-eight wounded, and one hundred and 
twenty soldiers killed and six hundred and thirty-five 
wounded, twenty-nine missing. Total, eight hundred and 
sixty-two. Thus in the operations in the basin of Mexico 
the casualties were, thirty-three officers killed and one 
hundred and seventy-nine wounded, and three hundred 
and fifty-one soldiers killed and one thousand nine hun- 
dred and sixty-six wounded, eighty-five missing—making 
a grand total of two thousand seven hundred and three. 
The Mexican loss is estimated in killed and wounded at 
more than seven thousand men. The prisoners numbered 
three thousand seven hundred and thirty, “one-seventh 
officers,” including thirteen generals, three of whom had 
been Presidents of the Republic, and “ captured more 
than twenty colours and standards, seventy-five pieces of 
ordnance, besides fifty-seven wall pieces, twenty thousand 
small arms, an immense quantity of shots, shells, pow- 
der, dc.” 


* A commencemena has been made in Naval discipline, which perhaps will 
be continued. Without expressing an opinion on the propriety of the repeal 
of authority to flog, we have little doubt that ere long some effort will be made 
to relax the Army rules. We can only glanc:at the subject as we have done 
in the text. To develop it fully would require a separate essay. 

+ Taken from Gen. Scott’s despatch of the 18th of September, 1847. He 
includes three hundred and eighty-three officers among the two thousand seven 
hundred and three. It is a misprint or a mistake. 
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In viewing the events of the invasion of Mexico, and 
the final summary of results, the first, and at the same 
time the most striking, reflection which occurs, is what a 
magnitude of fruit was gathered in such a brief period, 
and with such limited means. Mountains crossed, forts 
and fortresses reduced, thirty-odd thousand troops defeat- 
ed, the capital of an empire subdued, and a nation of 
eight millions of people conquered, in about two months, 
with a loss of less than three thousand soldiers! With 
all the present complainings of disasters and sufferings, 
what a picture will history present to a future generation, 
when the prominent points of the marches and the com- 
bats shall stand out alone in bold relief! Where, in the 
records of mankind, cana parallel be found? The genius, 
skill, courage, and the will of a vigorous race, were ap- 
plied with the energy which is native to them, and the 
consequences are before the world. An infant empire 
emblazons its escutcheon with deeds of arms, which the 
long maturing and old countries cannot equal. Sensible, 
by some experience, of the powerful sword which she 
possesses, and the more powerful arm with which she 
wields it, what apprehension can she ever entertain of 
external force? And, confident of security, when and 
where may her conquests terminate? An entire conti- 
nent spreads before her, inviting the manners, laws, insti- 
tutions, ideas, which have materially aided to propel her 
to early greatness. Will she extend the beneficence to 
other peoples,—in other climes and other countries, live 
over her own days of glorious achievement and enjoy- 
ment, in stimulating and wiinessing their development ? 
Will she grasp what Providence apparently places within 
her reach, to redound to the ultimate benefit of the spe- 
cies ! or, closing her hands im mock humility, and pursu- 
ing the avocations of avarice, will she remain supinely 
content amid the general yet tedious progress of the mass 
of mankind? ‘Time will speak for her ! H. 
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Art. [].—THe CHARACTER OF THE GENTLEMAN. 

The Character of the Gentleman, an Address to the stu- 
dents of Miami University, Ohio; second and en- 
larged edition. By Francis Lirper, Professor of 
Political Philosophy in South Carolina College. 


Dr. Liezer, of the South-Carolina College, delivered 
the address which stands at the head of our article, in the 
year 1846, to the students of the Miami College in Ili- 
nois. ‘lhe address, enlarged and improved, was subse- 
een published at the request of the students and other 
riends of the learned Professor. Its subject is, the char- 
acter of the gentleman—a subject very happily chosen 
for such an occasion, and treated in a clear, forcible, and 
gentlemanly manner. 

Dr. Lieber was a stranger to the Society and Institution 
he was about to address, and uninformed, there‘ore, as 
to the subjects which might most interest them. He apolo- 
gizes, consequently, to his audience for the possible inap- 
propriateness of the topic selected. The apology was no 
doubt thought unnecessary and the subject happily cho- 
sen, and yet there does cross our minds, it must be con- 
fessed, in a dim, shadowy way, a half formed misgiving, 
whether the fine thoughts and nice analysis of the speaker 
may not have been wasted on the rough and uncouth ma- 
terial of which our undergraduates are very often form- 
ed; and there is whispered from memory some vague 
allusion to the unprofitable labour of using pearl instead 
of corn on certain occasions. But we repel all such in- 
sinuations of the spirit of evil surmising, and resolutely 
adhere io the opinion expressed above, that there cau be 
no more suitable opportunity for discussing the character 
of the gentleman and inculcating the maxims of gentle- 
manly conduct, than in speaking to the young gentlemen 
of a college. The address is so excellent that it must 
have borne valuable fruit among those for whom it was 
intended. 

We remember perfectly the magical effect produced, 
in our collegiate days, by the impressive manner in which 
a former learned and venerable President of the South- 
Carolina College was accustomed, on particular occasions, 
to address the “young gentlemen” under his charge, and 
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te point out to them the dignity and responsibilily of their 
position before the country. We see him still—the short 
square figure, the ample blue cloak, the slightly aquiline 
nose, the black short hair still unsilvered by time, the 
grave, almost stern, countenance sometimes lighted up by 
the most winning smile, and the dark eyes that flashed 
fire when kindled by the spirit of indignant rebuke. His 
clear, distinct, measured utterance and eloquent words, 
still seem to fill our earas when he told us, with imposing 
solemnity, that the country looked to us, the youth of her 
colleges, as her future guides, rulers and examples ; and 
that to disappoint her just expectations and those of our 
friends and relatives, would be disgraceful and ungentle- 
manly. At such times there appeared to steal over every 
face a determined purpose not to fall short of such rea- 
sonable and flattering anticipations in our favour. These 
exhortations were usually delivered after the. morning 
chapel service, and many of us, who had been engaged 
the night before in exploits by no means compatible with 
the character imputed to us, or with that of sedulous la- 
bourers in letters or science, gave evidence, in our looks, 
that we had been made aware of the dignity which be- 
longed to our station, and were resolved to eschew, in 
future, every act, word, and thought, inconsistent with 
our important place in the commonwealth. The charm 
in all these post-chapel-service addresses which first 
caught and fixed attention, was the emphatic manner in 
which we were addressed as “young gentlemen.” It was 
one of those occasions, to which Dr. Lieber alludes, when 
the heart of the boy glows with generous pride at being 
treated as a gentleman by parent or teacher. The effect 
was the greater, at the times alluded to, from the secret 
misgiving that, at the moment, the honour bestowed was 
not altogether merited. 

Dr. Lieber has done in his essay what our reverend 
President was accustomed to do less formally and sys- 
tematically. The essay draws the character of the gen- 
tleman in the most glowing colours, and seeks to impress 
upon the minds of the young audience, to whom it was 
first addressed, the importance and obligation of striving 
to acquire the character described. 

_The word, he says, “designates the character that is 
distinguished by strict honour, self-possession, forbear- 
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ance, generous as well as refined feelings, and polished 
deportment—a character in which all meanness, explosive 
irritableness and peevish fretfulness, are alien ; to which 
a generous candour, scrupulous veracity, courage, moral 
and physical, dignity, self-respect, studious avoidance of 
giving offence to others or opprexsing them, and liberality 
in thought, argument and conduct are habitual, and have 
become natural—one that implies the addition of refine- 
ment of feeling and loftiness of conduct to the rigid dic- 
tates of morality and the purifying effects of religion.” It 
is utterly at variance with the qualities that indicate “the 
clown, the gossip, the backbiter, the dullard, coward, 
braggart, fretter, swaggerer, bully, ruffian and black- 
guard,” there being in each of these characters something 
with which that of the gentleman is inconsistent and irre- 
concilable. 

The gentleman is the refined product of a high civili- 
zation, and is to be distinguished from the cavalier or no- 
ble as not resting on law, custom, or privilege. He is 
rather the offspring of popular institutions, and is inde 
pendent of all aristocratic distinctions. His social claims 
supersede all grad tions of rank, office, or title. The 
colonel who commands the regiment, and the ensign who 
bears its colours, as gentlemen, are equals. The charac- 
ter is the same everywhere, and produces a_ kind of so- 
ciety throughout the world, lke that of Free-masonry 
or Odd-fellowship,in which the members are recognizable 
by unmistakable signs. It may be regarded as removing, 
ma certain degree, the distinctions of country, and con- 
stituting the gentlemen of all nations fellow-countymen 
and associites. Jt is consequently confined to no class, 
and its finest specimens may be found in the humblest 
condition of life. 

One of the qualities which have been enumerated as 
constituting the gentlemanly character, is forbearance in 
using any advantage, not only towards friends or ac- 
quaintances, but strangers also and enemies. When, 
during the Peninsular campaigns, a French dragoon 
charged at fall speed an English officer, but threw up his 
sword in a military salute when, ov approaching, he per- 
ceived that the officer had lost his sword arm, be perform- 
ed an act of gentlemanly forbearance worthy of the Che- 
valier Bayard. Cesar, when he burnt the papers of 
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Pompey after the battle of Pharsalia—papers that might 
have disclosed to him the secrets of his personal enemies 
—used the forbearance of a gentleman. A Hindoo law 
ordains that a man losing a law suit shall not be punished 
if, in leaving the court, he speaks disrespectfully or rails 
at the Judge; this, Dr. Lieber says, is in the genuine 
spirit of the character he is describing. It was, without 
doubt, in the same spirit that a Judge in Indiana lately 
fined Senator Bright and others ten dollars only for enga- 
ging in a fight in open court for some offence to the sen- 
sitive feelings of the senator, when they ought all to have 
been sent to jail. 

A scrupuluus regard to the feelings of others, a readi- 
ness to contribute to their comfort and happiness by post- 
poning our own wishes or enjoyments to theirs, the ab- 
sence, in a word, of selfishness and self-seeking in our 
daily intercourse with the world, makes another, and per- 
haps the most attractive characteristic of the gentleman, 
because it is the most readily and generally observed. 
For the most part, nothing more is required of one man 
by another than this considerate regard to the minor 
morals of social] intercourse, and the exercise of it is there- 
fore as agreeable and conciliating as its absence is odious 
and unpopular. The opportunities for exhibiting gene- 
rosity, courage or magnanimity are rare, while those for 
showing a deference for the feelings of others are of daily 
and hourly occurrence. 

Connected with this quality, and springing from it, is 
the nice tact with which the accomplished gentleman 
places every one at his ease with whom he associates. 
The perfect self-possession, the quick appreciation of cha- 
racter, the intuitive selection of the proper mode for ap- 
proaching the sensitive and reserved, the delicate judg- 
ment with which embarrassments are overcome and 
timidity encouraged, constitute one of the most admira- 
ble properties of the refined gentleman. It has about it 
no shadow of a patronizing air. here is no coldness, 
nor yet too much warmth. Even cordiality in excess de- 
stroys the effect intended. The most finished manner will 
seem to be plain, simple, and readily copied. It is like 
the curiosa felicitas of the poet, and will be most inimita- 
ble when it appears to be most easy of imitation. The 
slightest failure or deficiency in manner spoils the whole 
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effect. It is felt, if not seen or understood, by the guest 
or stranger. He may not be able to detect or describe 
the wnfinitismal departure from the genuine standard of 
perfect good manners, but it touches his nerves and dis- 
turbs his equanimity. Before. this tact or skill the shyest 
temper melts into easy confidence, and the awkward and 
timid soon feel or fancy themselves on terms of perfect 
equality with the perfect gentleman. Nothing is more 
admirable and rare, even among gentlemen, than this per- 
fection of manner. No labour can acquire it. It is the 
gift of nature. Art, and a large acquaintance and inter- 
course with the world, may improve but cannot impart it. 
The most faultless example that we have ever seen is a 
gentleman of the old Carolina school, who is still preserved 
to us, full of years and honours, a model of frank and 
finished courtesy. 

Veracity, Dr. Lieber remarks, is one of the cardinal 
points in the gentleman’s character. He revolts from 
falsehood as from an indelible stain. It is a meanness 
and degradation. 

On this subject the learned Professor enters into some 
speculations on the question, whether veracity be most a 
virtue of ancient or modern times. He quotes Montaigne 
as asserting that the moderns are more tenacious of being 
charged with untruth, from the fact that they are con- 
scious of being more prone to indulge in it. We have no 
difficulty in believing the opinion of the quaint old F'rench- 
man to be anerror. It is one of the many triumphs of 
christianity that it has placed truth on a more elevated 
position than formerly, not only as regards the great to- 
pics of a religious and moral nature, but in reference to 
the trivial affairs of social life. There could be no great 
opprobrium in falsehood among nations whose. gods 1n- 
dulged, without scruple, in deceit and lies ; who deified 
the dexterous deceiver, and erected altars and temples for 
his adoration. However short we may come of the stand; 
ard established by christian morality, the standard itself 
is irreproachably pure. We worship truth only, and may 
well be supposed to appreciate it more highly or justly 
than they did who offered their sacrifices to a he. 

Again, it is essential to the character of the gentleman 
to possess a nice sense of honour. A gentleman is neces- 
sarily an honourable man. Nothing is more highly appre- 
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ciated, nothing more constantly demanded, than the pos- 
session of this high property of character. We hear men 
of the world constantly appeal to their honour as to some- 
thing of inappreciable excellence and value. We have 
listened to religious men and ministers, enlarging, In em- 
phatic terms, on the honour that appertains to the genu- 
ine christian. ‘There can be no doubt of the excellence 
of the thing, if we can only come to a distinct understand- 
ing of what it is) What, is this quality so Protean in its 
nature as to be prominent and essential in the christian 
and the man of the world? What is it that equally be- 
longs to the Apostle Paul and the musquetaire of Alex- 
ander Dumas—that is common to priests and bishops, 
and to the courtiers of Charlesthe Second—that is the 
distinguishing characteristic of the model gentleman of 
professor Lieber, and the frequenter of the Pare aux Cerfs 
or the Petit Trianon? In what does this Janus-faced 
honour consist? It is not honesty; for nothing is more 
common, both here and in Europe, than for men of honour 
to contract debts without intending to pay them. Nor 
can it be veracity, for the falsehoods of gallantry, or 
courtly flattery, or intrigue, or diplomacy, are sometimes 
matters of triumph with honourable men. It is not any 
peculiar regard for the principles generally of religion and 
good morals, since swearing, gambling, drinking, and 
libertinism, are not incompatible with the character of a 
man of honour. Our author is cautioning his young 
friends to avoid the vices that may counterfeit the virtues 
of the gentleman; warns them not to confound the man 
of honour with the “touchy duellist.”” As the genuine coin 
and the counterfeit necessarily resemble each other 
closely, there must be something in the idea of honour 
intimately associated with the practice of private war. 
Perhaps, then, the distinction which the young gentlemen 
are invited to make, is between the sufficiency and the 
insufficiency of the causes for resorting to it. In that case, 
the man of honour is one who takes the field on fit and 
proper occasions, as distinguished from his touchy counter- 
feit who resorts to it for trivial or insufficient reasons. But, 
then, how shall we predicate honour of a devout chris- 
tian, of priests, bishops, apostles, or ministers of christian 
churches? Can it be deemed a moral or religious act to 
shoot one’s neighbour under any circumstances in the 
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ceremonious form of a regular duel? But if honour is 
neither morality or religion, as little can it be supposed to 
consist in refined manners or politeness, which may be 
regarded as their substitute or counterfeit. It is by no 
means true that a man of honour is necessarily courteous 
or deferential in his behaviour. He is, on the contrary, 
very often arrogant, insolent, and overbearing. He may 
be as destitute of manners as of morals. 

If honour, then, is neither manners, morals, or religion, 
we are puzzed to understand how it can be so highly 
esteemed and so much insisted upon. Dr. Lieber does 
not explain its nature, although he, more than once, 
represents its possession as essential to the gentlemanly 
character. Shall we go back to an older teacher, and re- 
sort to Dean Paley for a solution of the difficulty. Paley 
tells us that the law of God, the Jaw of the land, and the 
law of honour, are the rules by which men seek to regu- 
late their conduct. He defines the last to be the conven- 
tional code by which men of the world govern their in- 
tercourse with each other. It is in conformity with this 
code that a gambling debt is a debt of honour, but a debt 
due to a tradesman is not. Ji the same way a duel is 
enacted to be an affair of honour. Shall we define honour, 
then, to be the strict observance of the enactmeén's of this 
conventional code. If it is, it will not conform to the 
character of Dr. Lieber’s gentleman. If it is not the true 
explanation, we shal] be compelled to regard this myste- 
rious principle of action, which is identical with nothing 
that we have named, as resembling the unknown quantity 
in algebra which produces important results, though in 
itself valueless, or as the cypher in arithmeti: which gives 
meaning to other numbers, but has none in itself. 

In these remarks on the subject of honour, we do not 
mean to deny its importance to the character of the gen- 
tleman. But it may be judicious to discriminate, for the 
benefit of youth, between the intelligible and unintelligible 
qualities which they are expected to acquire, that they 
might not be in danger of discouragement or despair, if, 
in the pursuit of the character recommended to their no- 
tice, they find some of its parts evanescent or incompre- 
hensible. When we require them to possess and cultivate 
truth, integrity, courage, forbearance, and deference to 
others, humanity, gentleness, calmness and self-possession, 
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self-respect and piety, they may understand what it is we 
propose to them to acquire, but if we demand of them a 
virtue or excellence of which we can give no adequate 
description, we shall be exacting the task of making 
bricks without straw, with a tyranny perfectly Egyptian. 

In connection with the quality of veracity, may be 
classed that of rigidly keeping one’s word or promise. ‘To 
give to contracts a binding efficacy, the laws require them 
to be in writing ; but with the gentleman, his word is as 
binding as his bond. His promise is faithfully performed, 
his pledge is always redeemed. 

A mere conformity, indeed, to the laws of the land go 
but a little way in forming the character or regulating the 
conduct of the true gentleman. A man may be a delin- 
quent in the most important relations of life—a bad hus- 
band, a negligent father, a troublesome neighbour, an op- 
pressive master, an indifferent or useless citizen—--and yet 
violate no civil or political law. The gentleman regulates 
his thoughts, words and conduct by a more elevated and 
comprehensive rule. He is not content with attending 
carefully to the more important matters that are the sub- 
jects of legal enactments, but cultivates all the minor 
morals and small observances which contribute so much 
to soften and refine the intercourse of mankind. He re- 
spects age, and sex, and station. He regards the autho- 
rities of his country and of other countries as objects of 
consideration and deference, and is always ready, in con- 
formity with the precepts of the highest of teachers, to 
render to Cesar the things that are Cesar’s. He never, 
therefore, indulges in that sweeping and indiscriminate 
abuse, so common with party, which represents its oppo- 
nents as corrupt, knavish, and capable of every villany. 
He leaves such coarse denunciations to tap-rooms, stump 
orators, and members of Congress. He is not satisfied 
with guarding his conduct and words, but watches over 
his thoughts and feelings also. He cultivates whatever is 
kindly in his nature, and labours to suppress what is rude, 
coarse, or severe. He is never boisterous in manner or 
loud in argument. The secret which has been entrusted 
to his keeping he preserves inviolate, and will not use it 
as an advantage even against an opponent or enemy. He 
is for fair dealing and fair play with foes as well as friends; 
and, like the gallant French dragoon, will not strike an 
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enemy who has lost his arm. He recoils from the very 
sight of everything low or base in thought, feeling, deed, 
or manners; from slanders, and malignant or gossiping 
stories, like Mrs. Stowe’s. In every thing that he says or 
does, he carefully respects those conventional rules of so- 
ciety which are intended to guard it from familiarity and 
rudeness. 

Whilst he cherishes every true principle and maxim 
for the regulation of the gentleman’s conduct, he is care- 
ful not to confound the genuine with the counterfeit— 
“ not to mistake superciliousness or indifference for calm- 
ness, affectation for refinement, profusion for liberality, 
coarseness for candour, conceit for self-respect, insolence 
for courage, or Sossiping for frankness.’’ He will be as 
careful in this as he is not to permit “ the demagogue to 
personate the patriot, the Jacobin the reformer, or the 
hypocrite the true christian.” 

The standard of character with the gentleman is not 
a purely ethical one. On the contrary, it is essential to 
its nature and existence, in full strength and perfection, 
that it should be deeply imbued with the spirit of religious 
truth. No where else can we find the faultless model of 
the gentleman but in the examples which are furnished 
by the exalted characters of devout and holy men. A 
gentleman then is the complete and perfect combination 
of polished manners, moral excellence, and religious 
graces. 

Professor Lieber having successfully established and 
explained the principles which constitute the gentleman, 
proceeds to show to his youthful hearers the importance 
of carrying them into those various practical purposes of 
life, to which the attention of college graduates are, for the 
most part, directed. 

The clergyman will’ be more useful and more success- 
ful in establishing a permanent and powerful influence 
over the minds of his hearers and of the community in 
which he lives, if, to the solid and pure virtues and ac- 
quirements which are commonly expected in a christian 
pastor, he adds the polished manners of the accomplished 
gentleman. If he abstains from all that is harsh or ab- 
rupt in word or address—if he 1s never coarse in contro- 
versy, or rude in rebuke, or ungentle in consoling or giv- 
ing advice—if, in magnifying his office or its duties, he is 
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careful not to make the mistake of magnifying himself, 
he will succeed in all this the more certainly, if he avoids 
carefully all those occasions which excite angry and bit- 
ter feelings among men, when they are not plainly in the 
path of his duty. It-is for this reason, and because we 
reverence the high office of the christian pastor, that we 
see, always with pain, any disposition on the part of cler- 
gymen to mingle in the political disputes or discussions of 
the day. They may, ip doing so, inflame their own pas- 
sions, offend one or another of the members of their con- 
gregations, acquire a distate for the less exciting routine 
of their professional duties, and raise obstacles in the way 
of their success in their holy calling, but they can do no 
good in any attempt to assume the part and do the work 
of a politician. They go wilfully into temptation, in spite 
of their constant prayer to be kept out of it; they lay 
snares for their own consciences, they forget that their 
Master’s kingdom, and their own field of duty and useful- 
ness are not of this world. 

No case can be imagined of greater oppression than 
that under which the people of Palestine groaned at the 
time of the Messiah’s advent and the Apostles’ teaching. 
The tyranny of Rome was the most.intolerable that ever 
existed on earth. It deprived the nations subject to it of 
all vitality, and left them an easy prey, when its own 
power ceased, to the first savage tribe that assailed them. 
But the New Testament tells us of no disposition on the 
part of the founders of christianity, the inspired teachers 
of its great truths, to denounce the tyranny, or counsel or 
countenance insubordination and revolt. They felt that 
their mission was to the human race, with no reference to 
class, or party, or country. To the civil government, as 
ordained of God, they inculcated obedjence. It is impos- 
sible to conceive of a case in which Peter or Paul would 
have left the service in which they were engaged, to serve 
the petty purposes of party contentions; and to do so is 
no more consistent now, than then, with the character 
and duties of a christian pastor. 

There are now, without doubt, many plausible reasons 
that may be assigned to show why the opposite opinion 
may be admissible or.even commendable. The course of 
most churches and many ministers, since the days of the 
Apostles, has led them to take an active part in political 
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affairs. The drum ecclesiastic has been beaten with as 
much zeal and sometimes with as much fury as any other, 
but always, we believe, with pernicious consequences to 
religion. 

We have always thought, in this view of the subject, 
that the provision of our State constitution, which ex- 
cludes the clergy from the legislature, is not only wise in 
itself, but the highest compliment to the sanctity of the 
pastoral office. Our law-makers believed that a seat in 
a political assembly, with its incidental intrigue and ex- 
citements, derogated from the purity of the ministerial 
character. If christian teachers think otherwise, and 
allow themselves, in an evil hour, to be seduced into the 
coarse and stormy region of politics, from which the con- 
stitution secks to exclude them, it will only prove, as we 
fear, that they have not carcfully sounded the depths and 
shallows of our common nature. ‘hey cannot serve God 
and party any more than God and Mammon. If they 
attempt it, their highest success may only renew the reli- 
gious extravagancies of the English commonwealth, when 
it was held to be treason against true piety and the state 
to repeat the Lord’s prayer in the usual form, and “thy 
kingdom come” waserased for “thy commonwealth come,” 
in the pulpits of the republic. 

Every excellence of the true gentleman finds a fit place 
in the medical profession. No class of men are so much 
in the way of being called upon to exercise the gentler or 
more generous qualities of our nature. None are more 
frequently required to use the nice tact and delicate man- 
agement which are so hard to acquire. It is not only with 
the querulous and nervous patient, but with anxious 
friends and self-willed or obstinate nurses, that the courte 
ous manner and resolute will are necessary. The family 
physician is the family friend. He is not unfrequently 
wanted to administer to moral as well as physical ail- 
ments. Almost necessarily he becomes the depositary of 
family secrets, difficulties, embarrassments, respecting 
which he is required sometimes to advise and always to 
be discreet and silent. “It is a profession whose very 
essence is honour, fidelity and confidence.” 

So says the celebrated Dr. Mead, in relating an anec- 
dote of Doctor Baldwin Hamey, of the famous days of 
Oliver Cromwell. We will give the anecdote to which 
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the sentence belongs, as it is somewhat amusing, and in- 
culcates another important precept of the profession— 
moderation not only in exacting but in taking fees. The 
doctor had been ill, and for the first time in many weeks 
was able to take a seat in his parlour. Immediately after, 
a certain great man, in high station, came to consult him 
on an indisposition—(ratione vagi sul amoris)—and he 
was one of the godly ones, too, of those times. After the 
doctor had received him in the study, and modestly attend- 
ed to the long religious preface with which he introduced 
his. ignominious condition, and Dr. Hamey had assured 
him of perfect fidelity and given him hopes of success in 
his affair, the generous soldier-—for such he was—drew 
out of his pocket a bag of gold and offered it all ina lump 
to his physician. Dr. Hamey, surprised at so extraordi- 
nary a fee, modestly declined the acceptance of it; upon 
which the great man, dipping his hand into the bag him- 
sclf, grasped as much of the coin as his fist could hold, 
and, putting it into the doctor’s coat pocket, took his leave. 
The doctor returned, with a smiling countenance, to the 
parlour, where his wife sat awaiting him, and emptied his 
pocket into her lap. She was charmed, as doctor’s wives 
universally are with Jarge fees, and on finding the sum to 
be thirty-six broad pieces of gold, she considered it a Pro- 
vidential windfall as it served to replace certain expendi- 
tures, made during the doctor’s illness and cessation of 
practice, which the household could illy afford. Dr. Mead, 
who tells the story from the manuscript life of Hamey, 
adds that the name of the munificent soldier never was 
known, but that he has good reasons for believing that it 
was no other than Ireton, the son-in-law of Cromwell. 
Whether snch magnificent offers, as a bag of gold ina 
lump of which thirty-six pieces was a small part, are ever 
made now, we have no means of knowing; but there is 
no doubt that they would be received by our doctors with 
the same modesty, and by their ladies with an equal con- 
viction of the Providential nature of the occurrence. 

It has been magnificently said of the law, that its seat 
is the bosom of God, its voice the harmony of the spheres; 
that nothing is so small as to be beneath its care, or so 
great as to be beyond its controul. What, then, shall be 
said of those who should presume to minister at its altars 
in any base or ignoble spirit of craft or gain? The care 
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and the control of the law, by which the weak are pro- 
tected and the violent restrained, will always depend, for 
their efficient action, on those by whom the Jaws are ad- 
ministered. ‘To secure this object, a bench and bar, not 
only of learning but of purity and elevation of character, 
are indispensable. The lawyer would grievously mistake 
the nature of his position and duties, if he looks to no 
higher end or purpose than the dexterous management of 
his case, or the protection of the interests merely of his 
chent. He is often induced, in the course of his practice, 
to sink the lawyer in the character of the friend, and even 
of the censor of manners. He is not only required to be 
himself a gentleman, but to restrain the client, who might 
be misled by anger or interest, from doing anything un- 
gentlemanly. His ability and acquirements should never 
be permitted to be made the tools of malignity, rapacity, 
and technical advantage. In conducting his case in court, 
he will descend to nothing inconsistent with the courtesy 
and character of the gentleman—to no brow-beating of 
timid witnesses, or arrogant disregard of the court’s dig- 
nity, or false statement of law, or deceptious quotations 
of reports, or any of the tricks of management which 
belong to the mere preco actionum, who makes the prac- 
tice a trade only. The accomplished lawyer is the min- 
ister of justice and right, as well as of law, and will never 
forget the higher duties of his office in its minor require- 
ments. He is the stay and support of the wronged and 
the feeble, and the terror of the crafty and violent oppres- 
sor. All the great interests of society are under his guar- 
dianship—the stability of property, the security of life, 
the safety of reputation. Public as well as private affairs 
have no defender and protector like the able and upright 
lawyer. 

No bar in the United States has exhibited a Jarger num- 
ber of learned and accomplished members, than that of 
South-Carolina. From the polished courtesy and _ pro- 
found reading of the old school of lawyers and gentlemen 
who succeeded the Revolution, after taking an active part 
in it, to the present time, when manners Jess formal, but 
not Jess finished, with equal learning, give dignity to the 

ractice of law in various parts of the State, we have a 
ong series of names of men at once the cause and con- 
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sequence of her high intellectual and moral station in the 
American commonwealth. 

We have thus far followed Dr. Lieber’s essay, and at- 
tempted to give a sketch of his elaborate delineation of 
the gentleman. Excellent as this is, it may be suggested, 
that it has the fault of being fanciful, and inapplicable to 
the commonplace realities of the world ; that it seems to 
belong to one of those imaginary republics which philo- 
sopher’s amuse themselves with contriving, rather than to 
the communities in which we actually live. His gentle- 
man may be said to resemble the wise man of the Stoics, 
who was not only a learned philosopher, and wise in all 
the wisdom of the schools, but who was everything else, 
“et sutor bonus, et solus formosus et Rex.’ If, as we 
shall be told, one should take Dr. Lieber’s essay in his 
hand, as the old Cynic did his lantern, and search never 
so diligently to find gentlemen, the success would be as 
rare as the old philosopher’s, in the discovery of honest 
men. Their production will appear to be as much beyond 
the powers of nature, as black swans were supposed to 
be before the discovery of New Holland. 

And yet we know that the world abounds in gentle- 
men. We meet them at the corners of streets. They 
fill the cars of railroads, and are as plenty as blackberries 
at musters and barbacues, hotels and watering places. In 
Europe they are created by the word ofa prince. They 
hand a king hisshirt or hold his towel while he dresses, 
and are secure of the distinction, if they have the privi- 
lege of standing near the table at which he eats. 

It would seem from this, that the popular acceptations 
of the term differ widely from that of our author, and it 
may not be without amusement to inquire what those ac- 
ceptations are. Iaving examined the refined standard of 
Dr. Lieber, we may inquire what those are by which men 
ordinarily estimate others, and are estimated themselves. 

The most popular standard of the character of the gen- 
tleman, seems to be expressed‘in the old couplet, which, 
with a large part of the world, has lost no part of its au- 
thority : 

« When Adam delved, and Eve span, 
Where was then the gentleman ?” 
It would seem from this pithy question, that delving is 
altogether at variance with the character, no matter what 
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may be the virtues and excellencies of the party. Milton 
tells us that Adam was the “goodliest man of men 
since born, his sons,” as Eve was “the fairest of her 
daughters”—a mode of commendation, by the way, 
which has subjected the poet to the charge of commit- 
ting a bull. Adam was pre-eminent in personal beauty, 
in mental energy, in manly grace and dignity. Angels 
were his companions, and he engaged in colloquies divine 
with seraphic natures. But these advantages, according 
to the popular estimate, are not decisive. Exemption 
from labour, from the spade, the symbol of all labour, 
makes the great point of distinction. It is the standard 
measure, the very spear of Ithuriel, by which we may at 
once detect and expose the counterfeit. We must look 
at a man’s hands, and not at his heart or his head. If his 
pslm be hardened by work, he is excluded from the clas: 
of gentlemen, whatever his virtues may be. He is secure 
of admission, on the other hand, if he enjoys the gentle- 
manly freedom from labour, though he may rival the 
courtiers of Louis XV. or Charles II., in every kind of 
gentlemanly excess. He must be able to live without 
working, to consume without producing, to enjoy without 
acquiring. The marks and brands of labour, bodily or 
mental, are a disqualification. ‘The gentleman, then, is 
one who can afford to do nothing, and who has nothing 
todo. As it follows, that to do nothing, and to have no- 
thing to do, renders a man incapable of doing anything, 
it may be added, as the crowning grace of the character, 
that the true gentleman is fit for nothing. 

This is so true that the mere suspicion of a man’s re- 
taining, as an incurable malady, the capacity to do some- 
thing, constitutes an insurmountable obstacle to his attain- 
ing the true gentlemanly character. Itis for this reason, 
solely, that the architects of their own fortunes, as Lord 
Bacon terms them, are not permitted to be free of the 
corporation of gentlemen. ‘They may be very highly 
esteemed, and regarded as useful and worthy men, good 
citizens, estimable friends, virtuous, intelligent, accom- 
plished, but there is still an objection. The having made 
their fortunes by their own Jabour, mental or physical, 
proves conclusively that they are fit for something. It is 
in vain that the party shows, by the abandonment of all 
employment, that he possesses the genuine gentlemanly 
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freedom from work ; he may still work, if he chooses, and 
therefore he is not altogether and absolutely a brother of 
the craft. He is a parvenu. It is only after a generation 
or two, when the delving ability is gone, that the claim- 
ant’s character is established. When the induration of 
the hand or intellect, from mental or bodily labour, shall 
have passed away, the descendant’s claims are apprecia- 
ted and universally admitted. In Europe, the oldest and 
best established right to the position of the gentleman is 
lost, if the possessor should engage in trade—in the un- 
gentlemanly occupation of earning his living. A stain on 
the escutcheon is the consequence, and its delicate polish 
is not easily regained. Sterne tells the story of a French 
gentleman who had been compelled to betake himself to 
business, and who, in resuming his station and sword, 
drops a tear on the stain that had deformed its blade, and 
which the tear, unhappily, was unable to remove. It will 
be seen, from all this, that the use of the old English 
verse, as a test of character, is not confined to the com- 
mon people, but is found among the most refined and ele- 
vated portions of society. 

We can exhibit very little of the gentlemanly charac- 
ter, according to this estimate of it, in any portions of our 
country. Property 1s too fluctuating, and passes too easily 
from hand to hand, to furnish the successive generations 
of idlers necessary to make the grand distinctive quali- 
fication of the gentleman, easy, graceful, and natural. 
We are all parvenus, pretenders, or snobs, to use the cur- 
rent word of the day. The few attempts made to attain 
to the character, are feeble and clumsy, and therefore ri- 
diculous. They show the disposition, but not the ability. 
lf we fail, however, it is our poverty, and not our will, 
consents, and we are so far worthy of commendation. 
Under happier circumstances, we also may have our class 
of gentlemen, able to do nothing and fit for nothing, who 
may bestow on our men of genius and learning the bene- 
fit and honour of their patronage and their dinners. 

The hopes of the country, in this matter as in all others, 
must rest very much on the young men of the nation, who 
are assembled in our Colleges and Universities. And, 
certainly, it must be admitted, that in no other part of the 
United States is the true, gentlemanly, far niente, so dili- 
gently and successfully cultivated. The condition of these 
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establishments, for a learned education, is well suited to 
foster the disposition of the students. The collezes de- 
pend, for the most part, on the patronage of the scholars. 
The faculties are compelled to choose between discipline 
and bread. If they should be inclined to discourage and 
oppose the commendable, gentlemanly propensities of the 
young inmates, they meet, consequently, with serious im- 
pediments. In addition to this, reverence for authority 
is not the most conspicuous quality of the rising genera- 
tion ; and any inopportune interference of teachers is re- 
ceived with gentlemanly contempt and disregard. The 
young men are left, therefore, very much to themselves. 
They acquire rapidly the incapacity for doing anything 
useful which has been shown to be the essence of the 
character of the gentleman. They cultivate, too, with 
great success, all the accomplishments which are the fit- 
ting and natural] accompaniments and ornaments of the 
character they covet—an accurate knowledge in segars, 
a proper skill in horse-flesh and buggies, a just taste in 
suppers and wines, and sufficient dexterity in cards or 
billiards. If the same mode of life, so successfully pur- 
sued at college, could be continueu after leaving it, there 
can be little doubt that we should soon attain to so much 
excellence in the gentlemanly character, as to cornpete 
with any other country. But circumstances unluckily 
often interpose ; the necessity to work prevents the desired 
progress. Still there are afew happy instances in which 
graduates are able to build on the foundation lafd at col- 
lege, and thus to furnish us with the most eminent exam- 
ples we have, of high attainments in gentletnanly life and 
manners. They go on, through life, smoking, chewing, 
drinking, gaming, riding or driving, and are as great 
adepts in doing nothing, and being good for nothing, as 
the oldest gentleman of Europe. 

It might be supposed that the gentlemen of Congress 
belong to the popular variety of the character, if we may 
judge from the wonderful manner in which they pass the 
long session of nine months in doing nothing. But not- 
withstanding this seeming idleness, they work much 
harder than ever Adam did, in mud and dirt, not with the 
spade, it is true, but with a far more efficient instrument. 
The democrat builds, with incessant toil, the most enor- 
mous structure of slander and abuse against the highest 
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and purest of his whig opponents. The whig is not an 
inch behind in dealing, after the same fashion, with his 
democratic foes, however exalted. What hodman ever 
worked harder than the anti-Scott politician, or the anti- 
Pierce partizan, at the laborious and filthy business of re- 
viling the best men of the nation? The cleaning of sew- 
ers and sinks is nothing to it. One may wash away the 
physical pollutions, but not the mental or moral defile- 
ment. 

According to the standard which has been established 
by popular sentiment, the active politicians of Congress 
cannot, therefore, be gentlemen. ‘hey work too hard ever 
to be placed in the rank of those whose characteristic 
property is to do nothing at all. If they are to be placed 
in the category of gentlemen, they constitute an indepen- 
dent species of a very singular kind. It is not at all in- 
consistent with their claims, in this respect, that they 
should be liars, cowards, and scoundrels. At least we 
have their own assurance that they are, as nothing 
is more common than their application of these and 
similar terms to each other. Their general proceedings, 
too, appear, to a casual observer, ignorant of the genius 
of our democratic institutions, to be singularly at variance 
with dignity, decorum, or even decency. Such an ob- 
server takes his seat in the gallery of the Representative 
hall, and forthwith is amazed at a Babel-like discord of 
loud noises—vociferous calls for pages, imitations of the 
crowing of cocks, the neighing of horses, or the Indian 
war-hoop ; exclamations of various kinds, sometimes en- 
couraging, sometimes decisive or contemptuous, address- 
ed to the gentleman who occupies the floor, and is labour- 
ing, with hands, head, and voice, exalted to a scream, to 
make himself heard. Nobody listens to his eloquence or 
explanation, however earnest. The members are other- 
wise employed—some in writing or in folding papers; 
others in throwing pellets of paper across the hall, or 
squiring, from finger and thumb, wafer after wafer in va- 
rious directions. One of these missiles may alight on the 
orator’s nose; another may hit the Speaker in the eye. 
Presently there is an eager movement in the house ; the 
gallery becomes crowded ; Senators come into the hall 
roin their own chamber; the members take their legs 
down from their desks, and press in a mass to a particu- 
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lar point ; the apathy is gone; the pellets are laid aside ; 
there is a row between the honourable Mr. A——, and 
Mr. B——, of New York. They interchange the terms 
liar, scoundrel, villain, and a fight is threatened, when the 
bystanders interpose and prevent it. The belligerent 
parties apologize to the House, everything is explained 
in a Pickwickian sense, to the satisfaction of all the world, 
the storm subsides into a calm, and a new discharge of 
paper balls and wafers celebrate the peaceful result: Du- 
ring the whole affair, the Speaker has been labouring, 
with voice and hammer, to quell the disturbance. You 
would take him for a‘blacksmith hammering out a plough- 
share, except that his clamours and shouts distinguish the 
thumps on the desk from the more silent, but not heavier, 
blows on the anvil. 

_ Bat if the modes in which the members of Congress 
indicate their regard for decorum and order are some- 
what strange and startling, they are, nevertheless, full of 
attraction and fascination to their constituents. Nothing 
draws tothe Capitol so large an assemblage as an expect- 
ed interchange of these agreeable personalities between 
two honourable gentlemen. From all parts of the goodly 
city of Washington, ladies and gentlemen—ladies par- 
ticularly—flock, with expectant faces, to the promised 
exhibition of Congressional courtesy. If the encounter 
takes place, they look on with eager enjoyment. If some- 
thing occurs to postpone the show, and, instead of the le- 
gislative pleasantries, they are obliged to listen to a grave 
debate on the welfare of the nation, or some other topic 
equally unimportant, the excitement and curiosity sub- 
side, the ladies saunter away to the library and solace 
their disappointment with turning over the inimitable birds 
of Audubon, or the last received Parisian costumes in the 
latest periodical. But nothing gives so much general 
pleasure as a regular pitched battle of wits and civilities 
between two or more of our conscript fathers. 

We say nothing of those little entertainments and _re- 
freshments, about and below, in convenient snug places, 
where sherry cobblers give a charm to the short intervals 
which may be snatched from the Jabours and cares of 
governing the Republic. These are among the arcana 
and mysteries of legislation, and hate the profane eye and 
forbid its intrusion. 
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In addition to these standards of the character of the 
gentleman, there are varieties prevailing in different quar- 
ters, with particular circles or cliques, more or less refined 
or eleyated, according to the taste of the parties. 

At a large hotel, or watering place like Saratoga, either 
of which affords an imposing exhibition of life and man- 
ners, the gentleman is one who pays liberally, drinks his 
wine freely, smokes a segar of the best brand, bribes the 
waiters, is well dressed, and bears about his person the 
rings, chains and cane, that give air and finish to his ap- 
pearance and deportment. If, in all these respects, he is 
irreproachable, no one inquires any farther ; from the host 
to the shoe-black, he is the gentleman in number one, ten, 
or twenty. If he makes a graceful bow and dances well, 
he may be the ornament of the ball-room, and the favour- 
ite of the ladies. He may polk with the belle of the sea- 
son, or hand her tumblers of water from the fountain of 
health. Should it turn out afterwards that he is a tailor 
from New-York or Philadelphia, however excellent his 
craft, or correct his morals, he is at once stript of his ho- 
nours, and the gentleman is sunk in the tradesman. The 
knowledge, virtue, intellect or piety of the man, has no- 
thing to do with his gentlemanly claims or pretensions, in 
the one event or the other. 

In what is called fashionable society, or society par ex- 
cellence, the true test of the gentleman is to entertain 
well and frequently. The question is not what is his claim 
to wit or wisdom, integrity, truth or courage, but what 
is the quality of his wine, or skill of his cook. Has he 
Madeira of fifty years standing ? does he import pates de 
fois gras! is he choice in sherry and champagne? are 
his table appendages and appurtenances of gentlemanly 
character ? or, in reference to his out-door fitnesses, does 
he keep a handsome equipage, fine carriage, good horses, 
‘proper servants, a well furnished, commodious house? If 
he is complete in all these particulars, who will be so ab- 
surd as to ask such irrelevant questions, as whether he is 
a man of ability or learning, or a useful citizen, or a sin- 
cere friend, or an honest man. Whether he pays for his 
wine or his venison, provided he has them, is of no con- 
sequence to his claim of being a gentleman. It concerns 
the profit and loss account only of those with whom he 
deals. He has the excellent virtues of a capital table and 
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good cellar, and these are the great. cardinal virtues of 
social life, or rather of life in society. 

We have another variety of the character in the landed 
proprietor. ‘The finest specimens of this species of gen- 
tleman may be found in England, as our author thinks 
with justice. A magnificent country seat, extensive park 
and beautiful grounds, grand old hereditary trees, a Jarge 
rent roll, and numerous retainers, constitute the country 
gentleman. The family church or chapel to which he 
appoints the incumbent, the county magistracy, the pre- 
served game which his tenants feed and he shoots, the 
family reminiscences and influences of hundreds of years, 
coming down perhaps in unbroken descent from some 
hard-fisted marauder of the Norman Bastard, make his 
claims clear and indisputable. Even if he cannot derive 
his name from so honourable a source, and is obliged to 
be. content with the more modern origin a favourite of 
James or a courtezan of Charles may afford, he is suffi- 
ciently assured of the strength of his right to honourable 
consideration and distinction. He mav even take prece- 
dence of older but poorer gentleman, as Sir Robert Peel, 
though just from the huge chrysalis of the cotton manu- 
factory, was the leading man of the whole landed inte- 
rest of England. 

Like genuine sons of the Anglo-Saxon race, we imitate 
our fathers in this as in other institutions and modes of 
thinking and living. Our attempt to contrive a class of 
Barons, Caciques, and Landgraves, failed. ‘The last spe- 
cimen of the Patroon, of Kindred though Dutch origin, 
died not long since in New-York. Still we have among 
us the species of gentleman that may be called the landed 
gentry. They are very humble imitations, it must be ad- 
mitted, and something like figures on the wrong side of 
tapestry hangings. The divisibility of property among 
us, from our abandonment of the law that gives every 
thing to one child and ignores the rest, leaving them to 
their wits or the public for support, the absence of entails, 
by which property is fixed in the possession of particular 
families for many generations, and democracy in general, 
render the country gentleman with us a much more frail 
and brittle sort of social article than his type in England. 
We doubt if our English cousins recognize any trans- 
Atlantic claims to the distinction imparted by their heredi- 
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tary oaks and acres. Still we do the best we can, and 
the distinguishing ingredients in the character here and 
with them are somewhat similar. To hold a plantation, 
to command a certain number of labourers, white or 
black, to feed one’s friends and their horses liberally, to 
discharge creditably the various duties of justice of the 
pee and commissioner of the roads, and of good fel- 
owship, and neighbourhood generally, make up, with us, 
the character of the country gentleman. If the estate 
has been inherited, so much the better; it gives some ad- 
ditional strength to the claim. So true is it that, even 
with us, Janded property has great efficiency in making 
its possessor a gentleman, that the loss of it, iflong owned 
or inherited, leaves something attractive about the unfor- 
tunate, like the tinge on the evening sky when the sun 
has just departed, or the odour in the vessel from which 
good wine has been drawn. 

The amusements of the country variety of gentlemen 
are also similar here and abroad. Hunting, fishing, 
shooting, in such varieties as climate and country re- 
quire, are the same everywhere. Horses, the race-course 
with its displays and betting, are as attractive here as in 
England, but on a much humbler scale. 

The indulgences, or social excesses, also, are similar. 
The manners of the country gentleman in Fielding’s age 
were somewhat such as existed among us at the close of 
the Jast centnry, or the beginning of this. The social ac- 
complishments of the English squire are familiar to our 
readers; those of our own country, not having had the 
good fortune to be perpetuated by such contemporary 
works as Tom Jones, are in a fair way to be forgotten, 
unless preserved from oblivion by the accomplished author 
of Swallow-Barn or the Golden Legend. We have the 
club still, and the barbecue, the dinner and supper, but 
how obscured and eclipsed when compared with the 
boisterous good fellowship of sixty years since! 

The men of that day had brought from the Revolution- 
ary vicissitudes and privations, a keen relish for the good 
things of life, whenever they happened to stumble upon 
them, together with a something of that roughness and 
coarseness which a seven years’ campaigning would na- 
turally produce.and which were not dissimilar to the hearty 
but rude manners of Squire Western’s companions. To 
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abandon the club or the dinner-table while sober, was 
held to be a violation of good fellowship, and a treason 
against all gentlemanly usage and decorum. If it was 
suspected that such a traitor had found a way into their 
company—some younger man, still green in good man- 
ners, or some unlucky stranger, who had lived under in- 
auspicious stars, and never learned what was due to the 
decencics of the dinner-table—the door was locked and 
the key secreted. No hecl-taps were allowed: to fill 
full, and to drain the glass, were fundamental laws of the 
hospitable board. No skulking, no begging off, no tricks 
of evasion, were tolerated. Jt was a constitutional law 
that every man should be drunk by the end of the feast. 
The weaker vessels might go the sooner under the table, 
but all went in their turn; or if some iron-headed or 
leather-stomached veteran was able to sit it out, and be 
in at the social death of all the company, he went home 
by many a devious and meandering way, however straight 
the road may have been; or was carried home by some 
faithful servant, a brother campaigner of the master, who 
had indulged in the worship of the kitchen household di- 
vinities with more discretion or scantier opportunities. 
On all these festive occasions, matters were ordered with 
much considerate regard to those unfortunate votaries 
whose will, however good, was not supported by a cor- 
responding strength of constitution. ‘They were per- 
mitted to pass the bottle by occasionally, but always with 
the clear understanding that they would take their place 
in due time beneath the dinner-table. ‘They were allow- 
ed to postpone the event, in order that they might not 
fall too soon, and, therefore, ungracefully ; but in return 
for this concession to their weakness, the point of honour 
required that they should not fail to occupy at last the 
place that awaited them. 

Another variety of social enjoyment, at this period, 
was to go the rounds to each others houses, late in the 
evening, take a glass or two at every house, frighten the 
women with boisterous joviality, and break the crockery 
or throw the glasses out at the window. At all these 
entertainments, the coversation, as might be supposed, 
was not remarkably scientific, or literary, or refined. 
They discussed the growing or gathered crops, recount- 
ed the adventures of the last hunt, and told the many- 
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times repeated Revolutionary anecdotes, diversified and 
ornamented with much hard swearing. This made the 
wisdom of the feast ; and stories and allusions, not only 
exceedingly deficient in delicacy, but sometimes grossly 
coarse, constituted the current wit of the day. 

At the time we speak of, there was also existing a 
somewhat touchy and petulant spirit—a soldierly readi- 
ness to do battle on all occasions, however trivial—which 
was also the residuum of a martial life. Pistols were 
held in great honour. ‘The advice which a father in Ire- 
land is said to have given to his son, when, after insisting 
on tke necessity of this and that accomplishment for suc- 
cess in the Jaw, he added, ‘and be aye ready with the 
pistol,’ was the standing counsel of the old to the young. 
A duel was an event. There was a charming mystery 
about it. The secresy, the gravity, the importance at- 
tached to it, the occasional bustle and fussy interference 
of some magistrate, who was, or pretended to be, pune- 
tilious in respect to his official duties as keeper of the 
peace, and the adroit evasions and escapes of seconds 
and principals, all imparted to the great event the charm 
of a profound interest. It was a play, sometimes a 
tragedy, more exciting than any exhibited at the thea- 
tre. 

The Revolutionary veterans imparted this chivalrous 
spirit to the generation which succeeded them ; and it is 
only since a religious spirit has interfered, and modified 
the temper of society, that shooting a neighbour, perhaps 
a friend, just one inch above the hip bone, has not been 
regarded as a marked distinction among gentlemen. 
During this period of nice honour, a pistol was held in 
great consideration that had been frequently employed 
in settling disputes. It became precious in proportion to 
the number of its homicides. Particular gentlemen were 
authorities in the rules and regulations of private war, 
like Grotius in international Jaw—peripatetic depositories 
of the code of honour; and their word was the law to 
which aspiring neophytes, ambitious of the trophies of 
manslaughter, bowed down in implicit submission. Gen- 
tlemen were obliged to travel with their pistols in their 
portmanteaus, to be ready in case of need; and the pro- 
fessed and successful duellist was a power in society 
none the less deferentially treated because his dignities, 
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like Byron’s school of poetry, had something that Southey 
would call Satanic in their nature. 

It was thought to be a most happy contrivance to 
place the amenities and proprieties of social Jife under 
the guardianship of this humanizing spirit. A thousand 
excellent reasons were given to show how conducive it 
would be to refinement of manners and suavity of inter- 
course in daily life. The occasional shooting or killing 
each other, was supposed to have, in this respect, the 
same efficacy as the diffusion of letters, in preventing 
men from being ferocious. There were two classes of 
cases which served to illustrate these happy influences 
of the system. In the one, two amiable young men, with 
no shadow of ill will towards each other, were placed in 
a hostile position to each other, for some trivial cause, ab- 
solutely imperceptible to any but the acute senses and 
sensibilities of honourable friends. By the interposition 
of these friends a challenge is sent; through other hon- 
ourable friends it is accepted. They meet at ten paces 
with pistols, and are both killed at the first fire.* In the 
other class of cases alluded to, a gentleman of quick 
eye, firm nerves, and cool self-command, acquires, by 
sedulous practice, immense dexterity with the implement 
of honour, and deliberately commits homicide after hom- 
icide for conventional offences, or no offence at all. 
Every man is at his mercy. He is rude and overbearing 
with impunity. If his insult is resented, the victim is 
shot through the body with the most artistic accuracy. 

It is unfortunate that this system, so softening and re- 
fining in its effects, was unknown, or not duly appreci- 
ated, by the teachers of Christian morals and manners. 
The systematic ceremonies, and deliberate mode of man- 
slaughter, seems, therefore, to be left out of the scheme 
of Christianity, and, indeed, to be utterly at variance 
with it. Whether we may conclude from this that the 
Christian scheme is defective, or that this gentlemanly 
practice of shooting one’s neighbour, which seems to be 
legitimately descended from the priests of Hengist and 
Horsa, may not have a taint of heathen devilism about 
it, we will not undertake to decide. Our readers may 
do so according their own tastes and judgments. 


* This is no supposed case, but one that happened, as stated, precisely. 
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The practice has, however, almost ceased among men 
of ordinary understanding, and with it has passed away 
the rough, uproarious jollity that characterized the post- 
revolutionary period. Gentlemen no longer drink each 
other under the table ; and ladies do not now indulge, 
with the delinquents, in morning pleasantries, on the ex- 
cess of the previous evening. The fashion is gone. Now 
4nd then a youth, of unusually ingenuous temper, touched 
with a reverential regard for the practices of our fore- 
fathers, may attempt to imitate their jovial examples ; but 
the world gives him no credit on account of this pious 
consideration for the illustrious dead, and rather frowns 
than smiles at any attempt to tread in their footsteps. 

It may not be amiss, while adverting to the former 
state of manners among our landed proprietors, to in- 
dulge in an episodical remark or two on those of the 
slaves at the same period. ‘The customs of the masters 
naturally met with humble imitators in the slaves. They 
also were worshippers at the convivial shrine. It was 
before the age of steam, and on the coast, where the 
mass of slaves were found, it was the custom to travel in 
boats, by the numerous bays and water-courses. The 
liquor case for the master, and the jug of New-England 
rum for the oarsman, made an indispensable part of every 
well-fitted canoe. If they were alone they drank regu- 
larly, and at stated periods, while they enlivened the way 
by singing their boat-songs in full chorus. If they met 
other boats, as often happened, a race was the conse- 
quence, contested with as much vigour and skill as ever 
regatta exhibited. Fast and furious, mile after mile, they 
plied the oar and jug. 


“ Certamine vasto 
Procumbunt, vastis tremit ictibus puppis, 
Subtrahunt solum, tum creber anhelitus artus, 
Aridaque ora quatit ; sudor fluit, undiqte rivis.” 


If the sweat ran in rivulets to exhaust, the rum ran in 
equal streams to restore the losses, until the conquered 
fell behind, and the victors crowned their success with a 
volley of jokes, taunts, and farewells to the defeated. 
The Christmas holidays were a time of intense jollifi- 
cation for the whole country. Every plantation was a 
scene of dancmg and merry-making. The fiddle squeak- 
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ed from morning to midnight. The Christmas guns 
were fired, the Christmas beef and liquor distributed. 
There have been more refined modes of enjoyment than 
those exhibited, in every barn of the country, on these 
occasions ; but nowhere has the zest been more keen or 
satiety so unapproachable. The gray heads sat round 
the sides of the room, the dancers occupied the centre, 
the fiddler a corner, where he scraped and stamped with 
a foot and elbow that never tired. 

_ ‘The Revolutionary period, or that immediately follow- 
ing, was not addicted to church-going. The missionary 
labours of the British troops had burnt the churches and 
scattered the pastors, or turned them into soldiers. The 
slaves followed the customs of the masters, and going to 
church was by no means the most popular mode of 
spending the Sabbath with whites or blacks. It was the 
day for boat-racing along the coast, among the negroes. 
Every race ended in a fight with fist or stick; for the 
African affected the use of the Irish weapon. There 
was always acharge of unfairness, discussed with clam- 
orous fury, and Badia in blows. Perhaps a foot-race or 
wrestling-match diversified the exercises of the day, and 
led to the same pugnacious results. Now all this is 
changed. If you meet the slave on the Sabbath in the 
country, you will find him in his best suit, on his way to 
church. In the towns and villages, a face of grave de- 
corum marks their attention to the Sunday services. No 
fights are seen—no riotous assemblages ; and the noisy 
boat-songs are converted into hymns, and psalms, and 
spiritual songs. It is natural, indeed, to suppose that the 
improvement of the slave’s manners and morals, have 
kept pace with those of the master ; and as we have no 
longer any exhibitions of Squire Western’s coarseness in 
the one, the other no Jonger betrays his recent transpor- 
tation froma barbarous country. Few instances, accord- 
ingly, can be found of more rapid progress in civilization 
than that shown by the slaves of the Southern States of 
North America. 

We have remarked that there is a wide interval be- 
tween the English landed proprietor, and the small imi- 
tations that we are able to get up on this side of the 
Atlantic, with all our efforts to copy the originals. The 
difference is so great indeed, that if snobbism consists in 
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pretension without reality or ability, we are greatly in 
danger of being justly accounted to belong to the great 
class of snobs, so far as we may affect the character of 
the country gentleman. One essential difference be- 
tween our landed proprietors and those of the old coun- 
try is, that we have no tenantry and norents. ‘The Eng- 
lish country gentleman has a stated income, not depend- 
ing on casualties like the profits of a farm or plantation. 
The rust or the fly does not eat up his income as in Vir- 
ginia ; or the caterpillar or bole-worm destroy it, or the 
inundation sweep it away, as happens farther south. Our 
farmers and planters belong rather to the class of gentle- 
men farmers, than to that of country gentlemen. The 
only effort or example in the last department wf charac- 
ter, is that of New-York, which bids fair to end in the 
seizure of the farms, by the tenants, on the vote-yourself- 
a-farm principle, which is becoming popular among us. 

Whatever view we take of the character, Lowever, 
it is obvious that neither the country gentleman, nor the 
various other varieties of the character of gentleman to 
which we have adverted, can be identified with the model 
drawn by Dr. Lieber—the character that combines re- 
spect for age and authority, refinement, frankness, calm 
self-possession, purity of thought and conduct, liberelity, 
candour, nice regard for the feelings of others, truth, piety, 
secresy, abstinence from slander, and the thousand-and- 
one qualities that constitute the gentleman. 

It was in nowise the less judicious in Dr. Lieber, how- 
ever, to place his standard as high as he has done. If 
he induces the young men whom he addresses, to make 
efforts to reach very great excellence, even the moderate 
degree of success that may attend the larger number, 
will secure them from great errors in principle and con- 
duct, and not a few will attain to a noble purity, strength, 
and elevation of character. 

W. J. G. 

Charleston, S. C. 
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Art. I1.—Unctiz Tom’s Canin. 
1. “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin, or Life among the Lowly.” By Harriet 
Brrcurer Stowe. 
2. Westminster Review.—July, 1852.— Contemporary Literature 
of America. 


Truty it would seem that the labour of Sisyphus is laid upon us, 
the slaveholders of these southern United States. Again and again 
have we, with all the power and talent of our clearest heads and strong- 
est intellects, forced aside the foul load of slander and villanous as- 
persion so often hurled against us, and still, again and again, the 
unsightly mass rolls back, and, heavily as ever, fall the old refuted 
libels, vamped, remodelled, and lumbering down upon us with all the 
force, or at least impudent assumption, of new argument. We antici- 
pate here the answer and application of our charitable opponents. We, 
too, have studied our mythology, and remember well, that the aforesaid 
Sisyphus was condemned to his torment for the sins of injustice, op- 
pression and tyranny. Like punishment to like sin, will, no doubt, 
be their corollary. Boldly, however, before God and man, we dare 
hold up our hand and plead “not guilty.” Clearly enough do we 
see through the juggle of this game. It is no hand of destiny, no 
fiat of Jove, which rolls back upon us the labouring bulk. There 
is an agent behind the curtain, vulnerable at least as ourselvesy and 
the day may yet come when, if this unlucky game cease not, the 
destructive mass shall find another impetus, and crush beneath its 
unexpected weight, the hand which now directs it, we scarce know 
whether in idle wantonness or diabolic malice. 

Among the revelations of this passing year, stand prominent the 
volumes we are about to review. In the midst of political turmoil, 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe has determined to put her finger in the 
pot, and has, it would seem, made quite a successful dip. Wordy 
philanthropy, which blows the bellows for discontent, and sends poor 
fools wandering through the clouds upon its treacherous breezes, yet 
finds no crumb of bread for one hungry stomach, is at a high pre- 
mium now-a-days. Ten thousand dollars (the amount, it is said, of 
the sales of her work) was, we presume, in the lady’s opinion, worth 
risking a little scalding for. We wish her joy of her ten thousand 
thus easily gained, but would be loath to take with it the foul ima- 
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gination which could invent such scenes, and the malignant bitter- 
ness (we had almost said ferocity) which, under the veil of christian 
charity, could find the conscience to publish them, Over this, their 
new-laid egg, the abolitionists, of all colours,—black, white, and yel- 
low,—foreign and domestic,—have set up so astounding a cackle, it 
is very evident, that (labouring, perhaps, under some mesmeric bi- 
ologic influence) they think the goose has laid its golden egg at last. 
They must wake up from their dream, to the sad disappointment of 
finding their fancied treasure an old addle thing, whose touch con- 
taminates with its filth. 

There is nothing new in these volumes. They are, as we have 
said, only the old Sisyphus rock, which we have so often tumbled 
over, tinkered up, with considerable talent and cunning, into a new 
shape, and rolled: back upon us. One step, indeed, we do seem to 
have gained. One accusation at least, which, in bygone times, used 
to have its changes rung among the charges brought against us, is 
here forgotten. We see no reference to the old habit, so generally 
(according to some veracious travellers) indulged in these Southern 
States, of fattening negro babies for the use of the soup-pot. This, 
it would appear, is a species of black broth which cannot be swal- 
lowed any longer. If, however, Mrs. Stowe has spared us the story 
of this delectable soup, with the small nigger paws floating in it by 
way of garnish, truly it is all that she hasspared us. Libels almost 
as shocking to humanity, she not only indulges herself in detailing, 
but dwells upon with a gusto and a relish quite edifying to us be- 
nighted heathen, who, constantly surrounded (as according to her 
statements we are) by such moving scenes and crying iniquities, yet, 
having ears, hear not, and having eyes, see not those horrors whose 
stench become an offence to the nostrils of our sensitive and self- 
constituted directors. 

Most painful it is to us to comment upon a work of this kind. 
What though “our withers be unwrung!” Does slander cease to 
be painful because it is gross? Is it enough for us to know that 
these obscene and degrading scenes are false as the spirit of mischief 
which dictated them? and can we, therefore, indifferently see these 
loathsome rakings of a foul fancy passed as current coin upon the 
world, which receives them as sketches of American life by an Ame- 
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rican citizen? We cannot; and loathsome as is the task; little as 
we hope to be heard in any community where such a work can 
be received and accredited, and where the very fact of such reception 
proves at once that our case is prejudged; yet will we speak and 
sift the argument of this fair lady, who so protests against vice that 
we might think her, like that “noble sister of Publicola,” that “moon 
of Rome” 


“ Chaste as the icicle 

That’s cruded by the frost from purest snow, 

And hangs on Dian’s temple,” 
were it not that her too vivid imagination, going so far ahead of 
facts, shows too clearly, that not now, for the first time, does it tra- 
vel the muddy road. Some hints from the unfortunately fashiona- 
ble reading of the day—some flashes from the French school of ro- 
mance—some inspirations from the Sues and the Dumas’, have evi- 
dently suggested the tenor of her pages. 

The literary taste of our day (i. e. the second-rate literary taste; 
the fashionable novel-reading taste) demands excitement. Nothing 
can be spiced too high. Incident, incident, and that of the vilest 
kind, crowds the pages of those novels which are now unfortunately 
all the vogue. The “Mysteries of Paris,” “Monte Cristo,” the 
“ Wandering Jew,” ef id genus omne, leave the diseased taste of the 
reader, who has long subsisted on such fare, sick, sick and palled as 
itis with the nauseous diet, still, with a constant craving, like that 
of the diseased palate of the opium eater, for its accustomed drug. 
For such tastes, Mrs. Stowe has catered well. Her facts are remarka- 
ble facts—very. Let us see on what authority she bases them. This 
is a question worth examining, as she here assumes to have given us 
an exhibition of slavery in its “living dramatic reality.” In her 
“concluding remarks,” appended to the second volume of the edi- 
tion (seventh thousand) which we have, she says: 

“The writer has often been enquired of by correspondents from 
different parts of the country, whether this narrative is a true one; 
and to these enquiries she will give one general answer. The sepa- 
rate incidents which compose her narrative, are, to a very great ex- 
tent, authentic, occurring, many of them, under her own observa- 
tion, or that of her personal friends. She or her friends have ob- 
served characters the counterpart of almost all that are here introduced; 
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and many of the sayings are word for word, as heard herself, or re- 
ported to her.” 

We can only say, in answer to this, that “she and her friends” 
are far from being, in our minds, decisive authority. If she says. “it 
is,” just as emphatically do we answer “it is not.” What vender 
of falsehood but vouches for the truth of his own fabrications? She 
tells us, 


“Some of the most deeply tragic and romantic, some of the most 
terrible incidents, have also their parallel in reality.” 


And again, of one of her most horrible inventions, she remarks : 


“That this scene has too niany times had its parallel, there are 
living witnesses all over our land to testify.” 

Living witnesses, all over our land, are such intangible antago- 
nists that it would be a worse combat than that of Don Quixotte 
against the wind-mills, for us to undertake them, and therefore we 
must let them pass. One stray sheep, however, she does introduce, 
and as we cannot be cheated, by the clouds of dust she has kicked 
up, to mistake him fora giant, we will not need to encounter him, 
the courage exhibited by the celebrated Don in his attack upon a 
flock of the same animals, She says, with reference to a story of 
brutal persecution and slow murder, 

“The story of old Prue, in the second volume, was an incident 
that fell under the personal observation of a brother of the writer, 
then collecting clerk to a large mercantile house in New Orleans. 
From the same source was derived the character of the planter, Le- 
gree. Of him, her brother thus wrote, speaking of visiting his 
plantation on a collecting tour: ‘He actually made me feel of his 
fist, which was like a blacksmith’s hammer, or a nodule of i iron, tell- 
ing me that it was ‘calloused with knocking down niggers.’ When 
I left the plantation I drew a long breath, and felt as if I had es- 
eaped from an ogre’s den.’” 

The testimony of this brother is the only one which she cites, ex- 
cept in the general “all over the land” style, which we have noticed; 
and we think any one who has spent spent six months of his life in 
a southern city will recognize the type of this her solitary authority. 
Who has not seen the green Yankee youth opening his eyes and 
mouth for every piece of stray intelligence ; eager for horrors; gulp- 


ing the wildest tales, and exaggerating even as he swallows them? 
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Why, this fellow is to be met with in every ship-load of candidates 
for clerkships who come out like bees to suck our honey; but so 
choke-full the while, of all they have heard of the horrors and’ dan- 
gers incident to these latitudes, that they wink their eyes and dodge 
a fancied pistol or bowie-knife, whenever a man but raises his hand 
to touch his hat to the stranger. Having made up their minds that 
Southerners are all brutes, what earthly power can cure the moral 
near-sight? Not reason, certainly, nor fact either. Their school 
dame taught it to them with their catechism; and surely those 
green eyes could never be expec vd to see across the catechism and 
the school -dame’s teachings far enough to learn the truth. Pity 
that this gentle Balaam of a brother had not possessed a little of 
the cunning and courage of those favourite heroes of our childish 
days, “ Puss in Boots,” and “Jack the Giant Killer,” that he might 
have decisively disposed of this redoubtable ogre with nodules of 
iron hands, instead of sneak’: g out of his den and leaving him 
there, like a great “Giant Despair,” to devour all unfortunate pil- 
grims who fell in his way. How poor Balaam summoned courage 
to feel of that fist, “calloused with knocking down niggers,” we can- 
not imagine. Verily, there are trials by land, and trials by water, 
and poor Balaam, apparently, cared not to put his delicate person 
in danger from any of them. Seriously, is it not easy here to per- 
ceive that a raw, suspicious Yankee youth having “happened” (as 
he would say) in contact with a rough overseer, a species of the ge- 
nus homo evidently quite new to him, has been half gulled by the 
talk of the fellow who has plainly intended to quiz him, and has 
half gulled himself with his own fears while in the vicinity of this 
noyel character, whom he, poor gentle specimen of Yankee huma- 
nity, has absolutely mistaken for an ogre, because his hand is hard. 
That the fellow himself made the speech quoted by Balaam, viz, 
that his fist was “ calloused by knocking down niggers,” we more 
than doubt—that elegant word “calloused” being one entirely new to 
our dictionary, and savouring, we think, much more of Yankee-clerk 
origin and Noah Webster, than of Southern birth. 

Upon the whole, the authorities of our authoress put us in mind 
of one of our earliest trials in life. Our first entrance upon school 
being made in one of our Northern cities, we found ourselves, before 
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the first week of probation was over, the object of some comment 
among the younger members of the establishment, and were finally 
accused, by the leader of the little faction, of coming from the Jand 
of negro-dom. To this charge, we, of course, could but plead guilty, 
wondering, in our little mind, what sin there could be in the asso- 
ciation. A portion of our iniquities we soon had revealed to us. 
“ Father’s cousin’s wife’s sister was at the South once, and she knows 
all about how you treat your negroes! She knows that you feed 
them with cotton-seed, and put padlocks on their mouths to keep 
them from eating corn while they are in the field.” Vainly we pro- 
tested ; as vainly reasoned. Authority was against us, and ihe pad- 
lock story vouched by “father’s cousin’s wife’s sister, a very nice 
lady, that always told the truth,” was swallowed by the majority, 
and received in our Lilliput community with as undisputed credence 
as Mrs. Stowe’s brother’s account of the fisé “ calloused by knocking 
down niggers” will be gulped down by her admirers. A lady-friend 
of ours, travelling northward a summer or two since, was similarly 
enlightened as to some of the iniquities constantly practiced round 
us, but which, blinded creatures that we are, we | ave to leave home 
to discover. Miss C., she was informed, had a cousin who had gone 
school-keeping to Georgia, and that cousin told Miss C., on her 
word, as a lady, that she had often and ‘often seen baskets full of ears 
and noses cut and pulled from the negroes by way of punishment 
and torture. Miss C. couldn’t say whether they were big baskets or 
little ones ; she supposed they were not very big ones, because the 
supply of ears and noses would be exhausted, and she did not sup- 
pose it was a case to call for miraculous increase. She could not 
account for it all exactly, but she knew that it was true—she did. 
Her cousin was a lady, and had seen it herself. Pity it is that Mrs. 
Stowe had not made acquaintance with Miss C.’s cousin; the ears 
and noses would have made a fine picturesque point, graphically in- 
troduced among her : “ dramatic realities.” The Balaam brother, 
however, scems to answer her purpose pretty well, and upon his tes- 
timony about the nodule-fisted gentleman, and some enlightenments 
from a speech of the freesoil Massachusetts Senator, Horace Mann, 
she has manufactured a character which would shame the Caliban 
of Shakspeare. That great master of the human mind, when he 
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imagined a being devoid of all human feeling and yet possessed of 
something like human form, remembered that, in the wildest flights 
of imagination, there must still be kept up a semblance of proba- 
bility, and painted him, therefore, free also from human parentage. 
Shakspeare’s Caliban was a monster of. devilish origin, to whom 
Sycorax, his dam, bequeathed but little of humanity. Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, however, gives to her Caliban a human mother; a 
gentle, fair-haired, loving mother, and does not shame to pass upon 
us as aman—this beast, this brute—without conscience and without 
heart —devoid equally of common sense and common feeling. 

The Westminster Review, in noticing, with high approbation, 
these volumes of Mrs. Stowe, takes upon itself to pronounce that 
she has therein exhibited the “concealed realities” of the system of 
slavery, “without falling either into vulgarity or exaggeration.” The 
opportunities of the writers of the Westminster to judge of our 
habits and manners, must, we should suppose, be small ; and whence 
they may have received the capacity for so dogmatically determin- 
ing the point at issue, we cannot well guess. Simple assertion is 
easily answered by counter-assertion. We assert that there is in 
this dramatic sample of abolitionism, not only vulgarity and exagge- 
ration, but gross vulgarity and absolute falsehood. The Westinin- 
ster goes on to remark of this infamous libel upon our people, that 
the “diikest part of it is possible within the law,” that “the slave- 
code authorizes these very enormities,” and, therefore, whether these 
things be true or not, it is the “privilege of the artist” so to repre- 
sent them. We answer, that such transactions are not possible with- 
in the law ; that murder of the slave is equally punishable with 
murder of the free man; that the slave-code does not authorize these 
enormities ; that our laws protect, as far as legislation can, the very 
beast from cruelty and barbarous treatment. Tow much more the 
slave! Cruelty cannot always be prevented. The parent may ill- 

‘treat his child; the man his wife, without giving tangible cause 
for prosecution. But where such cause can be found, an individual 
may with us, precisely as in any other well-governed country, be in- 
dicted for unjust oppression of. any kind, whether of beast, of child, 
or of slave. The public feeling with us is, we believe, as delicate, 
and as much on the alert upon such points, as in any part of the 
world. . Indeed, the existence of a system of slavery rather tends to 
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increase than diminish this feeling, as, leaving a larger portion of 
society in astate of tutelage, naturally and necessarily greater atten- 
tion is turned to the subject. If, therefore, the shadow of such 
enormities as these volumes describe may sometimes be, we deny 
that it is “the artist’s privilege” to cull out the most horrible ex- 
ceptional cases, and to represent them as forming the manners and 
habits of a whole people, vouching for them as fac simile represen- 
tations of real life. What would the Westminster say if one should 
take the celebrated murderer, Burke, (whose notorious name has 
given a new word to our language,) with some half dozen other such 
desperadoes, easy to imagine, and write a novel thereon, to depict 
English manners of the nineteenth century, only using so far “the 
privilege of the artist” as to’ represent Mr. Burke as an accomplished 
gentleman, circulating freely in English society, and his satellites as 
tolerated and every-day frequenters of the same? What would 
Mrs. Stowe herself say should we take the Parkman tragedy, (a 
much better foundation, by the way, than anything she has raked 
up in her Southern investigations,) and represent such gentlemen as 
of daily frequency in the pure New England society, the morals of 
which she would contrast with our own. If the lowest vices of the 
lowest men,—if the darkest crimes of the darkest villains,—actions 
which the vilest of mankind, only in their moments of blackest pas- 
sion, can perpetrate,—are to be culled out with care, and piled upon 
each other, to form a monster disgusting to humanity, let the creator 
of so unnatural a conception give to his Frankenstein the name as 
well as the character of tho monsters of fable. Let the creature 
stalk before us as some ghoul or afrite, and we shudder at the su- 
pernatural might of evil, which does not strike us as unnatural, be- 
cause it does not claim to be of the nature of anything with which 
we are acquainted. But let the same creature be represented to. us 
as a man,—above all, as one of many men, forming an integral part 
of a community of civilized men—and the effect becomes simply ri- 
diculous where it is not disgusting. God made man in his own im- 
age—Mrs. Stowe has very decidedly set up a rival manufacture in 
the devil’s image. 

The Westminster says that this work “cannot be accused of pre- 
senting a one-sided view;” that “it is rather remarkable for its 
breadth of view,” “its genial charity.” There are some good men 
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and women, it thinks, among the characters represented. “St. Clare 
is a humane and cultivated gentleman.” We must make our read- 
ers acquainted with this model Southern gentleman before answering 
this observation. 

In the meantime, permit us to ask, whether, in the results of go- 
vernmental systems, as in all else, it is not a fair criterion to judge 
the tree by its fruit? Shall we cut down the fruitful and flourishing 
tree because, theoretically, it was ill-planted, or because its roots do 
not grow by rule, as A., B., or C.; or even as whole communities of 
A’s, B’s and C’s judge most decorous and most productive ? If there 
is any community whose system of government works better for al/ 
classes than our own, we are willing to abandon the defence of ours. 
But if, after all honest investigation, it has to be conceded, as, in 
spite of travellers’ slanders, is conceded, has been proved by many 
an able essay, and can easily be proved again, whenever space and 
time are allowed for the subject; if, we say, it be acknowledged that 
no where are the higher classes more elevated—no where are the 
lower more comfortable—no where do both and all work together 
in their several positions with less of bitterness or more of the genial 
spirit of christian love and charity —that no where is there less misery 
and less vice exhibited than under the working of our system; if 
cases of wrong and oppression (which exist in every system, and 
must exist so long as man is not perfect) are, as in all good govern- 
ments they must be, exceptional cases, and not cases in rule ;—if all 
this is, as we contend it is, proved and conceded, what matters it if 
Mrs. Stowe’s theory, or Mr. Horace Mann’s, or Mr. Giddings’s, or 
Mrs. Stowe’s store-clerk brother’s theory points it out as iniquitous ? 
It is not enough to condemn such a system, even were it true, as the 
Westminster falsely states, that the horrors imagined by Mrs. Stowe 
are “possible within the law.” Evils, to be felt, must be tangible 
and not theoretic evils. It is not enough that a master meght do 
this, and might do that. The question is, what does he, in the ma- 
jority of cases,do? How does the system work? not how ought it 
to work, according to my theory, or your theory, or his theory ? 
Theory has done, and is doing, wild work in our world, of late 
years, The French universal equality and fraternity theory, for in- 
stance, after inundating the country in blood, and trying its wing in 
every variety of communistic and socialistic flight, has finally theo- 
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rized itself away into as hard a despotism as tyrant could desire. 
The Mormon theory has introduced regular and leg gally established 
polygamy into these United States. The woman’s rights theory is 
putting the ladies into their husband’s pantaloons ; and Mrs. Stowe’s 
theory would lead them, Heaven knows where! All spirit of joking 
leaves us as we look shudderingly forward to her results. Amalga- 
tion is evidently no bugbear to this lady. 

But let us look a little into the drama of our romance. The book 
opens with the introduction of “two gentlemen,” seated at a table in 
a house, of which the general style “indicated easy and even opulent 
circumstances.” The master of the house is one of the “gentlemen.” 
The other, “when critically examined, did not scem, strictly speak- 
ing, to come under the species.” This gentleman, who proves to be 
aslave-trader, but who must be so critically examined to discover that 
he is not strictly a gentleman, seems, however, quite at his ease, and 
rattles his watch-seals like a man of consequence,—hale fellow weil 
met with the opulent signor, whom he constantly and familiarly 
terms Shelby, (leaving off the form of Mr.,) and occasionally slaps 
on the back, to make his conversation more impressive. Into what 
society can Mrs. Stowe have been admitted, to see slave-traders so 
much at their ease in gentlemen’s houses? We have lived at the 
South, in the very heart of a slave country, for thirty years out of 
forty of our lives, and have never seen a slave-trader set foot in a 
gentleman’s house. Such a début argues somewhat queerly for the 
society with which madame and her clerk-brother have associated, 
and prepares us for some singular scenes in the elegant circles to 
which she introduces us. 

To give some idea of the style of these volumes, we will presently 
quote a page from the conversation of these two gentlemen. - Mr. 
Shelby, the opulent owner of the house, is, it appears, in debt to an 
amount not stated, but, as he proposes paying his debt by the trans- 
fer of one negro, we are to presume that it does not exceed a thou- 
sand dollars. Strange to say, this opulent Kentucky gentleman has 
no resource in so pressing a difficulty, but the sale of a favourite ne- 
gro, the manager of his farm, and his companion from childhood. 
There are, apparently, neither banks nor friends who could loan so 
enormous a sum as one thousand dollars to rescue the opulent gen- 
tleman from this difficulty, or Mr. Shelby is of the same opinion, 
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perhaps, as our little girl of six years old, who shakes her head 
gravely and exclaims, “one thousand dollars! why, there is not so 
much money in this world, I think.” At any rate it is so insur- 
mountable a difficulty that, for this one thousand dollars, our opu- 
lent gentleman forgets that he is a gentleman—forgets that he is a 
man—forgets honour, principle, gratitude, and common sense, and 
offers his old black friend, his father’s slave, his childhood’s compa- 
nion and guardian, the manager of his farm, the husband and father 
of a whole family of attached servants, to this brute of a slave- 
dealer, with decidedly more coolness than we could command in or- 
dering the whipping of a thievish cur. To heighten the value of 
the commodity offered, this gentleman is praising his wares in rather 
singular language, by-the-way, for an educated man. 

“Tom is a good, steady, sensible, pious fellow. He got religion 
at a camp-meeting four years ago.” 

To which remark the gentleman negro trader, who must be so 
critically examined to discover that he is not strictly of the first 
stamp, responds (we beg our readers to notice the elegant familiarity 
of his style) : 

“Some folks don’t believe there is pious niggers, Shelby ; but I 
do. Thad a fellow now, in this yer last lot I took to Orleans— 
’twas as good as a meetin’, now, really, to hear that critter pray ; 
and he was quite gentle and quiet like. He fetched me a good 
sum, too, for I bought him cheap of a man that was ’bliged to sell 
out; so I realized six hunderd on him. Yes, I consider religion a 


valeyable thing in a nigger, when its the genuine article and no mis- 
take.” 


To this, instead of kicking the scoundrel out of doors, our opu- 
lent gentleman answers, politely falling into the tone of his com- 
panion : 


“Well, Tom’s got the real article, if ever fellow had. You ought 
to let him cover the whole balance of the debt; and you would, 
Haley, if you had any conscience.” 

“Well, I’ve got just as much conscience as any man in business 
can afford to keep—just a little, you know, to swear by, as ’twere,” 
said the trader jocularly ; “and then I’m ready to do anything in 
reason to ’blige friends; but this yer, you sce, is a leetle too hard 
on a fellow—a leetle too hard.” 


O tempora! O mores! This is a leetle too hard to swallow. 
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But let us go on. After a little more conversation of the same 
kind, “a small quadroon boy, four or five years of age,” makes his 
appearance. Evidently this “small quadroon” is a gentleman at 
large, and a pet in the family, for he enters unsummoned, is patted 
on his “curly head,” and “ chucked under the chin” by his master, 
who receives him in whistling and “ snapping a bunch of raisins at 
him.” The gentleman master then, for the amusement of his gen- 
tleman visitor, causes his “small quadroon” to go through sundry 
funny exhibitions, such as imitating “Uncle Cudjoe when he has 
the rheumatism,” showing “how old Elder Robbins leads the 
psalm,” etc., during which exhibitions “both the gentlemen laughed 
uproariously.” On their termination, the gentleman visitor bursts 
out anew : 

“ Hurrah! bravo! what a young ’un! that chap’s a case, I'll 
promise. Tell you what,” said he, suddenly clapping his hand on 
Mr. Shelby’s shoulder, “fling in that chap, and I'll settle the busi- 
ness—lI will. Come, now, if that ain’t doing the thing up about 
the rightest !” 

The mother of the child at that moment making her appearance, 
carries him off; and as soon as she leaves the room, our facetious 
and gentlemanly trader, struck with her saleable qualities, takes a 
new start. 

“By Jupiter! there’s an article now! You might make your 
fortune on that ar gal in Orleans, any day. I’ve seen over a thou- 
sand, in my day, paid down for gals not a bit handsomer.” 

The Westminster finds no vulgarity nor exaggeration in these 
volumes! In answer to this vulgar insoience, the master of the 
house can apparently find no better way of showing his disappro- 
bation, than by uncorking a fresh bottle of wine, of which he po- 
litely asks the opinion of his polished guest. 

“Capital, sir! first chop!” said the trader; then turning and 


slapping his hand familiarly on Shelby’s shoulder, he added: 
“Come, how will you trade about the gal ?” 


But enough of this disgusting vulgarity. Need we say to any 
reader who has ever associated with decent society anywhere, that 
Mrs. Stowe evidently does not know what “a gentleman” is. We 
will pass over the one who, upon critical examination, shows that 
he is somewhat deficient; but what will any gentleman or lady say 
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to Mr. Shelby? Mrs. Stowe has associated much, it would appear, 
with negroes, mulattoes and abolitionists ; possibly, in her exalted 
dreams for the perfection of the race, she has forgotten the small 
punctilios of what, in the ordinary parlance of the world, is called 
decent society. She will, therefore, perhaps, excuse a hint from us, 
that her next dramatic sketch would be much improved by a some- 
what increased decency of deportment in her performers. What- 
ever may be the faults, the vices, or the crimes of any man holding 
the position of gentleman (at least we vouch for a southern com- 
munity), he would be above such coarse vulgarity. We would sug- 
gest, too (as she, no doubt, taken up with her glorious aspirations, 
and high and wnxcommon feelings, has forgotten what portion of 
common ones more ordinary creatures haye), that it would be well 
to allow the appearance of the shadow of such even to us wretched 
slaveholders. If we are brutes, we usually try to appear a little 
more like human beings ; and it would decidedly look more “ nate- 
ral like” so to represent us. She describes this Mr. Shelby as “a 
fair, average kind of man, good-natured and kindly ;” and yet, after 
the above scene, and a great deal more of discussion as to how a 
mother bears toghave her children taken from her, in which the 
negro-trading gentleman, Haley, edifies the opulent gentleman, 
Shelby, with sundry descriptions in the taste and tone of the fol- 
lowing : 

“T’ve scen ’em as would pull a woman’s child out of her arms, 
and set him up to sell, and she screechin’ like mad all the time ;— 
very bad policy—damages the article—makes ’em quite unfit for 
service sometimes. I knew a real handsome gal once in Orleans, as 
was entirely ruined by this sort o’ handling. ‘The fellow that was 
tradin’ for her, didn’t want her baby ; and she was one of your real 
high sort, when her blood was up. I tell you, she squeezed up her 
child in her arms, and talked, and went on real awful. It kinder 
makes my blood cold to think on’t; and when they carried off the 
child, and locked her up, she jest went ravin’ mad, and dicd in a 
week. Clear waste, sir, of a thousand dollars, just for want of 
management.” 


After this, we say, the “ good-natured and kindly” Mr. Shelby 
determines to sell the child in a quiet way, to avoid the screechin’, 
by stealing it away from its mother. Upon this very probable and 
natural incident, as Mrs. Stowe and the Westminster pronounce it, 
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turns the principal romance of the story. The woman runs away 
with her child, and after adventures infinite, finally arrives among 
the Quakers and in Canada, ete. 

In the next scene, the authoress introduces us to one of her high 
and noble characters—one of those whose hearts, uncontaminated 
by the debasing effects of our system, rise above it. We will see 
whether she understands this class better than the gentlemanly, 
“ good-natured and kindly :” 

“Mrs. Shelby was a woman of a high class, both intellectually 
and morally;” with “magnanimity and generosity of mind,’— 
“high moral and religious sensibility and principles, carried out 
with energy and ability into practical results.” 

This very sensible, moral and religious lady, when made ac- 
quainted with her husband’s brutal conduct, is very naturally dis- 
tressed at it. But what remedy does she find? Does she consult 
with him as a wife should consult? Does she advise as a woman 
can advise? Docs she suggest means and remedies for avoiding 
such a crisis? Does she endeavour to show her husband the folly 
and madness, as well as the wickedness, of his course? No. After 
a few remonstrances, feebly advanced, she, too, (the high intellectual 
woman!) seems to be struck dumb with the insurmountability of 
that terrible debt which is to be paid by the sale of one elderly man 
and a little child ; she, too, seems to think there is no imaginable 
way for a comfortable farmer or planter to get round that enormous 
sum of the one thousand dollars or thereabouts ; and neither she 
nor her good-natured and kindly husband, secm to imagine or to 
care, whether it might not be possible—quite as easy, perhaps— 
(should they be forced to part with a negro or two) to dispose of 
them in families to some humane neighbour (such servants as these 
are described to be, seldom go begging for owners), instead of tear- 
ing them apart and selling to a brutal slave-dealer, whom Mr. 
Shelby himself describes as “cool and unhesitating, and unrelent- 
ing as death and the grave.” No; she thinks she fulfils her 
Christian duty much better, by letting the “ faithful, confiding, ex- 
cellent creature, Tom,” who is willing “to lay down his life” for his 
master, “ be torn in a moment” from all he holds dear, the petted and 
delicate child, from its petted and delicate mother, while she, the mag- 
nanimous woman, who carries out her high principles with energy 
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into practical results, bursts out into a tirade, which, if anything could, 
might excuse the cold brutality of her husband, by the supposition 
that the poor man had gone crazy under similar lectures : 


“This is God’s curse on slavery !—a bitter, bitter, most accursed 
thing !—a curse to the master and a curse to the slave! 1 was a 
fool to think I could make anything good out of such a deadly evil. 
It is a sin to hold a slave under laws like ours—lI always felt it 
was.” “ Abolitionist! If they knew all I know about slavery they 
might talk!” etc., ete., ete. 


Poor Mr. Shelby! perhaps we have blamed him too soon. It 
would not have been astonishing if, with so inspiring a sample of 
femininity about him, he should have gone raving mad, and after 
cutting, selling and slashing, wound up by a lunatic asylum. _ This 
worthy couple, however, go quietly to bed; and such was their 
philosophical equanimity of mind, that “they slept somewhat later 
than usual the ensuing morning.” And so little is Mrs. Shelby 
troubled by the impending evil (having, we presume, set her con- 
science at ease by the cursing steam-burst of the preceding evening), 
that on waking up somewhat later than usual, she quietly lies in 
bed, ringing her bell to summon Eliza (the unfortunate mother of 
the “small quadroon,” who is this morning to see her son trans- 
ferred to Mr. Haley’s tender mercies); and “after giving repeated 
pulls of her bell to no purpose,” coolly exclaims: “I wonder what 
keeps Eliza!” Oh! blessed composure amidst life’s whirl! She 
has apparently no sins upon her mind, nor cares either, dear, virtuous 
lady! She cursed them all off upon her husband and slavery last 
night ! 

But enough of this incomprehensible family. This Mrs. Shelby 
is one of Mrs. Stowe’s “ first chop” ladies. Let us now look a little 
into the model gentleman slaveholder of the work, Mr. St. Clare, 
who is pronounced by the Westminster to be a “humane and eulti- 
vated gentleman.” He is first introduced to us, joking familiarly 
with the fascinating Mr. Haley, (who seems to have a wonderful 
facility in making his vulgarity acceptable to real gentlemen,) con- 
cerning the purchase of “ Uncle Tom,” of whom, having taken pos- 
session, “soul and body,” (to use a favourite expression of Mrs. 
Stowe, to the propriety of which we are far from prepared to 
accede,) we follow him into the home of an elegant New-Orleans 
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family. The houschold consists of the master, who, having been 
partly educated in New-England, cannot be entirely corrupted by 
the system of things round him; a New-England cousin, with some 
prejudices, but very sensible of course, and 


“ F’en her failings lean to virtue’s side ;” 


A wife, of whom more anon; and a very angelic little daughter, 
who, being destined to die early, is, according to approved rule in 
such cases, represented as a terrible piece of precocity, and a kind of 
ministering, guiding angel to the whole family. 

The wife “had been, from her infancy, surrounded with servants, 
who lived only to study her caprices ; the idea that they had either 
feelings or rights never dawned upon her, even in distant perspec- 
tive.” 

Heartless, selfish, foolish, and entirely corrupted by “the system,” 
this strangely obtuse person still appears before us as an elegant woman 
of fortune. She seems to have no object in life, but by continued fret- 
fulness to torment her husband, servants, and household generally, 
just as much as one person can well manage. Yet, as she is at the 
head of a princely establishment, and has been all her hfe aceus- 
tomed to the elegancies, indulgences and luxuries of the highest 
style of living, we must, it is to be presumed, take it for granted 
that she has the manners of a lady, whatever inherent defects of 
character, selfish, or even cruel, might exist. Indeed, the authoress 
seems anxious to impress upon us a high opinion of the elegant ease 
and grace of this voluptuously educated lady, whom she describes 
as “so graceful, so elegant, so airy and undulating in all her mo- 
tions ;” who has been cradled and grown up in such luxurious ele- 
gance as would become some Eastern sultana. 

Such a woman, it may be well imagined, might be selfish in the 
extreme. Spoiled and indulged from her birth, she might snub her 
husband, neglect her child, be peevish and exacting with her servants ; 
but she could not be the vulgar virago. We do not deny that our 
Southern character has its faults—faults, too, which take their stamp, 
in part, from our institutions and our climate, as do those of our 
Northern neighbours from theirs; but we do deny that any Southern 
woman, educated as a lady, could sit for such a portrait as Mrs, 
Stowe has drawn. Shrinking timidity, and an almost prudish deli- 
cacy, is perhaps a fault of our Southern women—at least, it is cer- 
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tainly a characteristic, which, in the opinion of many, is a fault, and 
which, whatever merits it may possess at a home fireside, makes 
them necessarily less prominent to the public gaze, less remarkable 
to public inspection, and gives a quietness of manner, which, when 
compared to the much more free and easy ways of our Northern 
sisters, sometimes amounts to insipidity. Such, at least, are the 
faults which we have heard found by Northern critics. With its 
disadvantages, however, this manner retains also its advantages, and 
a Southern lady, even in her faults—aye, term them, if you will, her 
vices—retains still the shadow of that delicacy which is inherent in 
her education, if not in her nature. 

With what Southern society Mrs. Stowe and her clerk-brother 
have associated, we leave to be guessed by any Southern lady or 
gentleman who reads her description of Mrs. St. Clare. To judge 
from a variety of New-England idiomatic expressions, such as: She 
asked him “ to smell of hartshorn ;” “I can’t sleep nights ;” “She 
offered to take care of me nights ;” “I don’t see as any thing ails 
the child ;” ete., etc., we should have a shrewd suspicion that she 
had found her character somewhat nearer home than New-Orleans.. 
These are expressions which are almost as foreign to the idioms of 
our Southern tongue as Greek or Hebrew. And again, when speak- 
ing of an incorrigible servant, this lady is made to say: (Vol. ii, 
p: 99.) 

“She has been talked to and preached to, and every earthly thing: 
done that any body could do, and she’s just as ugly as always.” 

We doubt if one Southern person in a hundred, who has not 
taken an enlightening journey to New-England, would imagine the 
meaning of the expression. The word ugly, with us, is applied en- 
tirely to physical—never to moral deformity. However trifling these 
verbal faults may appear, we deem them worthy of note, as showing 
that Mrs. Stowe does not even know the language of the society she 
undertakes to depict. The spirit of it is still farther beyond her. 
Vide Mrs. St. Clare’s elegant discussion, (vol. ii, p. 81,) as to whe- 
ther she or her daughter sweats most: 

“Very often, night after night, my clothes will be wringing wet. 
There won’t be a dry thread in my night clothes, and the sheets will 
be so that mammy has to hang them up to dry! Eva doesn’t sweat 
any thing like that !” 
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And again, to a negro girl: (Vol. ii., p. 97.) 


“ What now, you baggage! what new piece of mischief! You've 
been picking the flowers, hey !” and then Eva heard the sound of a 
smart slap. 

“Taw, Missis! they’s for Miss Eva. 

“Miss Eva! a pretty excuse! You suppose she wants your flow- 
ers, you good for nothing nigger! Get along off with you.” 


Elegant Southern gentleman, however curtain-lectured or hen- 
pecked, will you acknowledge this as a picture of your wife? You 
boggage! You good for nothing nigger! Southern language in 
select society! Mrs. Stowe, by way of showing the effect of “the 
system,” endcayours to make the maids and their mistresses speak 
as much alike as possible. Her mulatto ladies are at times as un- 
naturally elegant as their mistresses are vulgar. We have no time 
for them, however, but must exhibit Mrs. St. Clare a little farther. 
The coarse indifference which this elegant lady constantly expresses 
for the feelings of her dependants, and particularly for those of 
“mammy,” an old family servant, who has tended her from child- 
hood, and whom she has separated from husband and children, can 
find its parallel in no rank of society. ever, we contend, was there 
the Southern woman, brought up in decent associations, at once so 
heartless and so foolish, that, supposing gt possible for her to feel 
nothing in such a case, would not, for mere fashion and gentility 
sake, imitate those feelings of which she would know it to be her 
shame to be devoid. It is not the fashion with us to hang out the 
flag of hard-heartedness. If “the system” necessitates in us that 
short-coming from virtue, (as the omniscient Mrs. Stowe most dog- 
matically asserts that it does, has done, must and ever will do,) at 
least we have learned the hypocrisy to conceal the calamitous defi- 
ciency under which we labour. No woman but would, by the tacit 
moral sense of any Southern community, be excluded from all decent 
society, did she dare to talk as this lady, the spoiled child of elegance 
and luxury, is represented as doing. 


“Just as if mammy could love het little dirty babies as I love 
Eva! Yet St. Clare once really and soberly tried to persuade me 
that it was my duty, with my weak health and all I suffer, to let 
mammy go back, and take somebody else in her place. That was a 
‘ittle too much even for me to bear. I did break out that time.” 
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This is bad enough—ridiculous enough ; but we did not break out 
till some half page farther, at which point we did break out into 
most uncontrollable laughter, when this elegant, spoiled, lounging 
Southern lady remarks : 


“T keep my cowhide about, and sometimes I do lay it on (!!!) 
but the exertion is always too much for me. If St. Clare would only 
have this thing done as others do,” “send them to the calaboose, or 
some of the other places, to be flogged. ‘hat’s the only way.” 


Ye gods! we do not believe that there is a lady’s maid south of 
the Potomac, who would not blush through her black or yellow skin, 
at hearing her mistress use such language, however much she might 
think it her right to occasionally indulge in it herself. An elegant 
Southern lady keeping a cowhide, and laying it on sometimes ! 

Mon Dieu! Mein Gott! We feel like a little one we have known, 
who, learning the French and German languages simultaneously with 
the English, used the several tongues indifferently, until she got into 
a passion, and then, the French and German sounding, we presume, 
more cursing-like to her ear, she whipped out those in. high style. 
We could use French, German, Hebrew or Cherokee—anything, Mein 
Gott / except our own native tongue, which this lady (?) has so 
defiled. 

We wish Mrs. Stowe would undertake an English high-life novel, 
and give the Westminster a home sample of the “ privilege of the 
artist,” for which it contends. Should she carry through her charae- 
ters with a consistency similar to that exhibited in the present work, 
we might perchance be introduced to Queen Victoria and her ladies 
drinking beer or gin and water, at the first convenient “ exchange,” 
(as dram shops are elegantly termed out West,) and when they 
should get a little tipsy, royalty might amuse herself by boxing the 
ears of her satellites. Prince Albert, the while, should stand by 
with a gentlemanly simper, or perhaps offer the % cowskin ” to roy- 
alty, that she might assert her prerogative al’ Amertcaine. All this, 
if we mistake not, (we humbly defer, however, to the judgment of 
the Westminster,) is “ possible within the law,” and if it be the “ pri- 
vilege of the artist” to consult only possibilities, and leave probabi- 
lities out of the question, Mrs. Stowe, with her vivid imagination, 
might revel in such a subject. 

If our readers have a fancy for another scene in the same style, 
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we refer them to vol. 2 (p. 146-7,) where our same elegant lady 
became a widow, after slapping the face of her maid, writes an order 
in her “delicate Italian hand, to the master of a whipping estab- 
lishment, to give the bearer fifteen lashes ;” the bearer being a sensi- 
tive, delicate and beautiful quadroon girl, as white as her mistress, 
whom the lady declares it her intention to have whipped until she 
“brings her down.” 

“Tl teach her, with all her airs, that she’s no better than. the 
raggedest black wench that walks the streets.” 

Reader, we gasp for breath, and are happy, once and forever, to 
take leave of this elegant Southern lady. We confess to being 
almost as much frightened as was the clerk-brother in the “ ogre’s 
den.” 

We must return to the gentleman specimen, from whom we have 
been drawn off by his wife. Mr. St. Clare’s New-England educa- 
tion, we should say, had marked, whether or not his virtues, cer- 
tainly his English, very decidedly. Unless, indeed, as Mrs. Stowe 
has put a similar phraseology in the mouth of his wife, she intends 
to pass upon us such expressions as the following, for the English 
of educated Southern society: ‘“Isn’t it dreadful tiresome.” “ They 
arn’t.” “That isn’t my affair as I know of.” “TI don’t know as I 
am.” “T’ve travelled in England some,” &., &e. This {according 
to the Westminster) humane and cultivated gentleman, besides an 
occasional habit of being ‘helped home in a condition when the 
physical had decidedly attained the upper hand of the intel- 
Jectual,” seems to do very nearly nothing but lie upon sofas, read 
newspapers and indulge himself in occasional abuse of a system by 
which he holds a property, the possession of which he considers as 
iniquitous in the extreme, and yet never takes one step to correct 
this iniquity. The whole tenor of Mrs. Stowe’s book implies that 
all benevolent slaye owners are benevolent, only because they feel 
that they have no right to be slave owners at all, and, therefore, 
endeavour, by kindness and indulgence, to, in some sort, pay the 
slave for that of which, in their own opinions, they are habitually 
defrauding him. Verily, this is a sickly kind of goodness enough, 
and one of which, we are happy to state, we have met with but few 
instances. To rob aman and pay him back a moderate per-centage on 
the spoils of his own pocket, is not Southern honour. We are not 
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such votaries of the convenient and the expedient that it has become 
the habitual life of our “humane and cultivated gentlemen” to 
daily and hourly continue in the commission of a flagrant act of 
injustice, because it suits their convenience so todo. If such be the 
Stowe and Westminster idea of a gentleman, we are unfortunate 
enough to have less convenient consciences, and singular as the fact 
may appear to this knowing fraternity, we are willing to state upon 
oath, or in any other, the most veracious manner possible, our fixed 
belief and certain opinion, that there really are a good many among 
our Southern inhabitants, ren and women, who do what they think 
right, and are not living with a constant lie on their lips and in 
their hearts; who own slaves because they believe “ the system ”’ to 
be the best possible for black and white, for slave and master, and who 
can, on their knees, gratefully worship the all-gracious providence of 
an Almighty God, who has seen fit, so beautifully, to suit every 
being to the place to which its nature calls it. Ay, Mrs. Stowe, 
there are pious slaveholders; there are christian slaveholders; there 
are gentlemanly slaveholders ; there are slaveholders whose philo- 
sophie research has looked into nature and read God in his works, 
as well as in his Bible, and who own slaves because they think it, 
not expedient only, but right, holy and just so to do, for the good 
of the slave—for the good of the master—for the good of the 
world. It is notonly a New-England “ Miss Ophelia” who “ would 
cut off her right hand, sooner than keep on from day to day doing 
what she thinks wrong.” There are men, and women too, slave- 
owners and slaveholders, who need no teachings to act as closely as 
human weakness can, to such arule. Southern hearts and Southern 
souls can beat high, and look heavenward, with noble and pure 
aspirations, blessing God for his mercies; blessing “the system” 
through which His wisdom obviates, what to man’s little intellect 
might seem insurmountable, evils, and blessing that beautiful order 
of creation, which ignorant bigotry, vainly, as yet, has striven to 
cast back into chaos. We believe that there is not, in the whole of 
these United States, one solitary instance of a Southern gentleman, 
owning slaves and using or even thinking such language as the 
following : 


“The short of the matter is, cousin, on this abstract question of 
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slavery, there can, I think, be but one opinion. Planters, who have 
money to make by it—clergymen, who have planters to please— 
politicians, who want to rule by it, may warp and bend language 
and ethics to a degree that shall astonish the world at their ingenu- 
ity; they can press nature and the Bible, and nobody knows what 
else, into the service; but, after all, neither they nor the world be- 
lieve in it one particle the more. It comes from the devil, that is 
the short of it, and, to my mind, it’s a pretty respectable specimen 
of what he can do in his own line.” 


Was there ever a more impudent, wholesale accusation, at ence of 
bold iniquity and crouching meanness, than is here coolly put for 
ward by this humane genntleman in this work so “ remarkable for 
its breadth of view,” and “its genial charity.” A whole popula- 
tion, not cheating themselves, but, with open eyes, living in iniquity, 
educating their children to it, praying to their God for it, and not 
one prophet rising in the midst of this glaring, this heinous offence, 
to cry “Wo! wo!” Why, this is worse than heathendom. The 
idol-worshipper, crouching before his gods of clay and of wood, be- 
lieves, at least in the Mumbo Jumbo whom he worships, and seeks 
to make his adoration agreeable to it. Covered with blood and 
bathed in crime, he still brings to his deity a sincere sacrifice. But 
we dare to kneel before a christian God, mocking him with prayers of 
which we know the hollowness, and boastirg of the sin which we 
pray him not even to pardon, content ourselves with claiming Omni- 
potence as a kind of partner in the concern! “The short of it is,” 
then, to sum up the gentleman’s words a little more concisely, that 
slaveholders are, without exception, the greatest set of, at once, bold 
rascals and sneaking fools that ever lived. No exception, we pre- 
sume, can be claimed in favour of such characters as Mr. Augustine 
St. Clare himself, for, surely, there are few who, entertaining such 
liberal views as the Westminster, would set him down as a humane 
and intelligent gentleman. 

As concerns his humanity, let us examine a little farther. Con- 
stantly repeating such opinions as we have just quoted, and adding 
thereto, frequently, the most vituperative abuse of every thing con- 
nected with this “ monstrous system of injustice,” hoping that there 
“ yet may be found among us, generous spirits who do not estimate 
honour and justice by dollars and cents,” he yet continues to hold 
the iniquitous possession, and without the courage of a Tilate to 
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wash his hands clean of the sin, he continues to receive the price of 
blood, and idly luxuriates in the income of his slave-labour, in as 
matter-of-course a manner as Queen Victoria docs in hers, and finally 
dies suddenly without having ever taken the trouble to secure his 
dependants from the unlimited control of their supremely elegant 
and brutal mistress. It is singular enough, too, that this conscien- 
tious gentleman, who, converted to religious views very much 
through the instrumentality of the faithful Tom, dics a true christian 
death; holding in his own, the hand of this devoted black friend ; 
conscious of his situation ; knowing Tom perfectly ; entreating him 
to pray for his parting spirit ; joining in those earnest prayers sent 
for him to Heaven’s throne, from the very depths of this gencrous, 
devoted, self-forgetting heart, yet dics forgetting his duty, his solemn 
promise of liberation to this humble friend, and leaves him hope- 
lessly separated from all that he has dear upon carth, in the power 
of the worst of owners, under this (according to his own statement) 
“monstrous system of injustice.” Strange conduct, to say the least, 
for an intelligent, humane, christian gentleman. 

Apropos of Tom’s liberation, what does our authoress mean by 
talking as she does, at sundry different times, about his master 
“commencing the legal steps necessary to Tom’s emancipa- 
tion?” Is it so hard to get rid of a negro in New-Orleans, that one 
cannot tell the fellow in three words, or by a stroke of the pen give 
him a permit to be off? In some of our Southern States there is, 
we know, a law forbidding liberation within the precincts of the 
State, but besides that this is not the case in Louisiana, even in the 
States where such a law does prevail, there is no difficulty whatever 
in Jetting the individual take himself off, as Tom desired to do, to 
“ Kentuck,” or any where under Ieaven, where he could be admit- 
ted; and we are quite mystified by these incomprehensible “ legal 
formalities for his enfranchisement,” which were the root and cause 
of all Tom’s subscauent difficulties. Do they tattoo negroes in New- 
Orleans when they want to liberate them? Oris there a kind of 
Free-mason ceremony to go through ? Or what was the difliculty, 
that Tom could not take himself off to Kentucky in half an hour, 
after his master chose to permit him to do so? We, in our igno- 
rance, should have supposed, that not only could it have been done 
at any hour within the many weeks during which the subject was 
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in agitation ; but, that even if previously neglected, one word from 
the master to the physician or any other reliable witness, as he lay 
upon his death-bed, soothed by the negro’s devoted care, would 
have been quite sufficient to secure the execution of his desires on 
this point. But the Westminster determines, that all the horrors 
and difficulties of the actors in Mrs. Stowe’s dramatic realities, are 
strictly and entirely according to the laws of the divers States 
wherein they are stated to have occurred. Westminster Review 
contributors, must of course, be well versedin Southern United States 
laws. So high an authority cannot be disputed by poor folks, who 
have not been enlightened on the subject of their own laws and cus- 
toms by having “travelled in England some,” as Mr. St. Clare 
would say. 

We have laboured through the painful task we have given our- 
selves, to the middle of the second volume of Mrs. Stowe’s dramatics, 
and are heartily sick of our task ; yet the most disgusting part 
of the work is left untouched. We confess, our courage fails us. 
Not that there is a single argument to answer or a single fact proved 
against us. But what argument avails against broad, flat, impudent 
assertion ? The greatest villainmay swear down an honest man: and 
the greatest falsehoods are oftenest those which it is impossible to 
disprove. Mrs. Stowe, among those of her accusations which are the 
most revolting at once to decency, truth and probability, puts cop- 
stantly and nauseously forward, the object for which she chooses to 
assert, that mulatto and quadroon women are particularly valued at 
the New-Orleans market. If, as the only way of answering it, we give 
this charge the lie, the Westminster responds, it is “ possible within 
the ]aw;” and it would seem, according to Westminsterian logic, 
for an author who professes to give the dramatic realities of life, a legal 
possibility is fair material, and human nature’s probabilities and possi- 
bilities not worth considering. Ifwe answer that there is no more moral 
population in the world, than that of our Slave States, (few, indeed, 
equally so,) we are answered with a sneer of derision. We, who 
live at home in the midst of it, cannot know as well as Mrs. Stowe, 
who gets her intelligence from “ personal friends,” and “ collecting 
clerks,” or as the Westminster reviewer, who know all about it from 
Mrs. Stowe. We can but meet false evidence by counter evidence ; 
we can but meet false assertion, by counter assertion. If Mrs. Stowe, 
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the Westminster, and their followers, are willing to listen, we will give 
them as much of that as would satisfy any reasonable human being. 
But no. They have had a vision of the truth. It is possible within the 
law, to sell babies and to ill-treat women ; therefore, it is done, is 
their sapient conclusion. So, let us also, imagine a novel of legal 
possibilities. Here we suppose is a father, his wife and some half dozen 
children under age, consequently subjected to his authority. The 
poor wife, broken down by cruelty, privation, exposure and hard 
labour, (throw in here much pathetic reading about fascinating 
beauty, female delicacy, &e.,) falls into a consumption, and is dying 
of want in a wretched cellar. A skeleton infant, hanging on her 
withered breast, sucks up disease instead of nourishment; while a 
child of some two summers old, whose emaciated limbs, projecting 
check bones, and eager, ravenous eye, show too plainly that starva- 
tion is the disease of which it is dying, as it lies moaning by the 
bundle of rags which forms its mother’s pillow, (not even a handful 
of straw has she to keep her from the cold, damp ground,) gnaws 
eagerly asits prostrate strength will permit, a mouldy crust which an 
elder brother has raked from the filth in the street. Other spectres 
of famine moye languidly about the apartment, while the brutal 
father amuses himself by mocking their staggering steps, and then 
pausing by his dying wife, rattles in his pocket some certain amount 
of cash, which he has this instant received from a burly, comfortable 
looking citizen, who stands coolly looking on at the agonies 
of the dying woman, as her husband with a diabolical sneer, 
informs her that not one penny of the contents of his pocket shall 
she or her brats ever touch, She points to the starving child, which 
her husband only pushes aside contemptuously with his foot, and 
then snatching from it the mouldy crust, flings it back into the 
street, as he exclaims, “ Let the little devil die! The sooner the 
better. Tean’t kill it, for the laws would catch me ; but damn it, 
if I won’t be glad to sce the whole set of you in your graves.” The 
burly citizen seems too much amused with the progress of events, to 
think of interrupting them by caliing in assistance to the sufferers. 
One of the wretched boys starts up as though he would do some- 
thing, but the father striking him back, asks him what he means by 
his insolence, and the almost idiotic creature, (brutalized as he 
is, and stupified by long suffering,) creeps back to the corner 
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where he has heretofore crouched. The dying struggles now come 
upon the woman, and both the men amuse themselves by mimic- 
ing the contortions of her agony, as she lies upon the cold ground. The 
husband kicking away from her head the bundle of rags which has 
hitherto supported it, tells her the ‘sooner she goes to the devil the 
better, and then carries on in her hearing an infamous bargain with 
the other brute, for the sale of his second daughter, (beautiful girl, 
shrinking innocence, &c. These may be much expatiated upon,) 
with the understanding, that should the law by chance enquire into 
the affair, the assumed ground is, that the child is sent for benefit of 
education, &c.; and in case of resistance or attempt to escape, in- 
sanity can be easily sworn to. The mother, who has already scen 
her elder daughter torn from her by a similar bargain of infamy, 
Now, vainly endeavouring to utter a remonstrance, groans her last, 
andas her dying words are checked by the death-rattle, the husband 
pushing aside the almost corpse, tears the terrified girl from that 
last embrace, which seems as though it would drag her away 
from the hell that hangs over her young and innocent life, and 
turning to the citizen, bids him count out his cash. He com- 
ments on the beauties of the child, tells how it is a young, fresh 
thing, and should pay well; while the other looks— 
But God forgive us! Itis too horrible, thus to follow out imagi- 

nations, whose only aim is to blacken God’s creature’s, and 

“ Little knowing how to value right 

The good before us, thus pervert best things 

To worst abuse, or to their meanest use.” 
Shall we abolish the relations of husband and wife, of parent and 
child, because they are sometimes abused, and because some foul 
imagination delights in painting them as ten-fold worse perverted 
than ever truth has shown them? Shall we abolish every tic that 
can by possibility be abused? Shall we take such a scene as tho 
above, and because it is possible, as the Westminster might say, 
“ within the law,” or rather, to speak more correctly, by evasion of 
the law, (and just as possible and just as natural it is, as Mrs. 
Stowe’s disgusting dramatics,) because such things might, by an 
imaginary possibility, come to pass in England or any other civilized 
country, under existing laws, shall we, therefore, declare that they 
do exist in fact, and exist not as exceptional cases merely, but as the 
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daily habit and general custom of such countries, and that, therefore, 
every system of government shall be reversed and “ chaos come 
again?” 

It is the habit of a certain class of Gospel quoting writers, so to 
quote those beautiful maxims, that they are turned to wrath rather 
than charity. The scriptures may be quoted, as we once heard it re- 
marked by a venerable divine, to sound very much like cursing. Such 
persons seem to themselves to rise in virtue, justin such preportion as 
they can degrade their fellows. They do not mount the ladder of nght- 
eousness, but fixing themselves sturdily on a certain round, they do 
their best to keep off all competitors ; quite sure of being saints, so 
soon as they can transform their brethren into devils. They discover, 
imagine, invent blots on the robes of others, that they may boast 
their own saintly purity, and thank God that they are not as other 
men. And lest the Omniscient hear them not, then do they ery aloud 
in remonstrance: Cry aloud, for He is a God ; either he is talking, 
or he is pursuing, or he is ina journey, or peradventure he sleepeth 
and must be awaked.” Thus has Mrs. Stowe lifted up her voice, 
and with a furious onslaught on the mote of her brother's eye, noteth 
not, perchance, the beam in her own. 

To disprove slanders thus impudently uttered, and obstinately 
persevered in, is impossible, unless those who are to judge’the ques- 
tion had some little insight into the facts of the case, and could 
know something of our habits and our Jaws; thus being enabled to 
judge of the respective worth of the testimony brought before them. 
So far from this being the case in the present question, not only is 
our cause prejudged, but our very accusers assume to be our judges. 
They make the assertion ; they swear to its truth; they pronounce 
sentence; and then, at once judge, jury, witness and plaintiff, they 
set up the most lamentable wailings over the horrible creations of 
their own fancy. To those who are determined to credit such asser- 
tions, in spite of all testimony, no argument can be of avail. To 
such as are willing to hear both sides, we have endeavoured to 
invalidate Mrs. Stowe’s testimony, by proving, that so far from being 
well acquainted with our habits and manners, she has probably never 
even set foot in our country, and js ignorant alike of our manners, 
feelings, and even habits of language. She makes her Southern 
ladies and gentlemen talk rather vulgar Yankee-Knglish. Her 
Louisana negroes all talk “ Kentuck.” She is probably not aware 
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that the negro dialect varies even more than the white, in accor- 
dance with the local bringing up of the speaker. No negro, we be- 
lieve, except a Virginia or Kentucky one, uses “ thar,” for there ; 
“har,” for hair; “ that ar,” for that; “ hev,”’ for have, &e. They 
have a patois, much more unintelligible frequently, but not the Ken- 
tucky lingo, which she puts into their mouths. We doubt if Mrs. 
Stowe has ever crossed the line of aslave state at all. If she has, it has 
evidently not been further south than the mere crossing of the Ken- 
tucky border. There, with aH her prejudices wide awake, she has seen 
slavery, (if, indeed, she has seen it anywhere,) in the worst condition 
in which it can exist. In a border state, constantly open to the attacks 
of meddling fanaticism, every man feels that his property (while the 
legal institutions of his state, formed for its protection, are stagger- 
ing) stands but by a very doubtful tenure, and he naturally looks 
forward to parting with it in some way or other. Peaceably or for- 
cibly ; at a loss or a profit;.in some way or the other, the thing 
must come. By this habit of mind, a severance of old ties and affee- 
tion soon springs up. The child is no longer educated to think 
that the slave is almost a part of himself, a dependant to live and 
die with. The idea is constantly held forward of some necessary 
change ; and how to make that change, at the least loss to himself, 
will of course, be a frequent question with the property holder Then 
comes the clash between interest and humanity, and the old link of 
mutual affection broken, too often the sick and weak negro becomes 
a burden, the strong one simply a property. Zhis is no longer the 
slavery we love to defend. This bastard growth of abolitionism 
grafted on selfishness, is not Southern United States Slavery. It is 
border state slavery, from which, thanks to abolitionism, have 
sprung some (thank God! only some, only a few) of those horrors 
which abolition writers delight to depict. Here, more than else- 
where, may exceptional cases be seen, that abuse of power which 
occurs when affection is blotted out, humanity weak, and selfishness 
strong. These cases are still comparatively rare; but they are a 
melancholy proof of what may be effected, when man opposes him- 
self to his God. God directs and man perverts. Make a law pervyert- 
ing nature by which (as our woman's rights reformers would have 
it) woman and man are equal, and created with similar rights, and 
what ensues but bloody barbarity and tyrannic force, trampling to 
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earth the beneficent, though often abused relations, which now exist 
between them? Make a law by which (because the parent some- 
times abuses his authority) the child shall become the free and equal 
competitor for that parent’s privileges, to aim at a general home de- 
mocracy, and on true free soil principle, to take what suits him of 
house or land ; and what again follows, but the extinction of all af- 
fection ; the early murder of infants ; the reign of blood and brute 
force, instead of charity, affection, beautiful dependance, and chris- 
tian love? Make your laws to intefere with the God-established 
system of slavery, which our Southern States are beautifully devel- 
oping to perfection, daily improving the condition of the slave, daily 
waking more and more the master to his high and responsible po- 
sition ; make your laws, we say, to pervert this God-directed 
course, and the world has yet to see the horrors which might 
ensue from it. The natural order of things perverted, ill must fol- 
low. The magnitude of that ill, may heaven protect us from wit- 
nessing! Mrs Stowe has seen, on the border Jands, where some- 
thing of a clash has arisen between the rival powers of abolitionism 
and slavery, a shadow of those evils which would result to the slave, 
when the natural boundaries of the system being broken down, the 
master would retain the powers without the affections belonging to 
his position. These evils her imagination has multiplied an hundred 
fold; but yet are to be depicted those scenes, when the slave, struggling 
with his destiny, shall force into opposition the rival might of civili- 
zation and barbarism, of brute foree and intellectual power. Imagi- 
nation has not yet depicted those. She threatens us with a second Hay- 
tien tragedy. Hayti! She knows not of what she talks. As the 
ocean to the wave—as the rill to the torrent—as the zephyr to the 
whirlwind—would any such scenes, if possible among us, be to those 
of Hayti, fearful as they were; and as ocean’s gulf to a rain-puddle, 
would be the ensuing barbarism. Mrs. Stowe has a fertile im- 
agination, and has got up quite a respectable collection of “ tales of 
wonder,” which would rival in horrors those of Monk Lewis ; yet, 
though she should go on, and on, and on, till even her thought 
should quail, and even her heart sink at the fearful picture, yet will 
she not have touched, yet can she not have began to imagine, the 
fearful penalties which indignant nature would attach to her so out- 
raged laws. 
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“Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther,” hath God said, not to 
the great ocean only, when he chained it within its bed, but equally to 
every creature within the limits of its uses and its intelligence. ‘To the 
white man, he has given his place ; to the negro, his. The white man 
who abuses his God-given power, is indeed criminal, both to God 
and to man. Hitchings there are, and disorders numberless, in the 
great world-system of machinery, which Omniscience has not seen 
fit to make perfect ; but what are these, compared to the general 
erash which would follow, should man, with his tinkering, upset the 
whole fabric, that he may rectify its errors by his puny wisdom? The 
civilized world must totter to its foundations, when, if ever, African 
slavery in America ceases to exist. 

As Mrs. Stowe seems to forget, or rather to deny, the possibility 
of all human feeling in slaveholders, we will not pretend to argue. 
against her grossest imaginations on that ground, but will base what 
further we have to say, upon the moral impossibility of her facts, 
and their improbability, as connected with the one question of “ dol- 
Jars and cents,” which she represents as the all-absorbing one of the 
system. This consideration would, certainly, be alone sufficient to 
prevent a man from whipping to death a property, a chattel, an ox, 
or an ass, for which he had paid, and for which, he could obtain a 
large equivalent, by a simple transfer of the property to other hands. 
By Mrs. Stowe’s own argument, the slave, being a chattel and a 
property, would, in the natural law of things, fall under the same rule. 
But her ingenious malignity, cleverly as it generally works, sometimes, 
in the zeal of argument, forgets its logic. While her effort is, con- 
stantly, to represent the slave as a mere chattel in the eye of the 
master, occasionally, in order to exhibit the action of some demoniae 
cruelty, she suddenly forgets her own reasoning and argues upon the 
supposition of a rivality of feeling; a hatred, not simply as of man 
to man, even in the indifferent positions of life, but such a hatred, 
such a rivality, as could only exist among individuals whose clashing 
ambitions and contending interests should have cast them struggling 
together in the closest juxtaposition, in one arena, with similar aims, 
similar hazards, similar hopes and similar jealousies. In the ordinary 
relations of master and slave, such feelings are not only impossible, 
but the mere supposition of them becomes ludicrous, to any one who 
has looked into the institution as it exists in the United States, be- 
tween the white man and the African, Such human links as exist 
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between the races under this system are, necessarily, all of a soft 
ening character. The natural antipathics of race are checked, and 
almost obliterated, by the peculiar relation which, at once, unites and 
separates the races, acting in social life like the disjunctive conjunction 
in grammar, linking, yetsevering so distinctly, that there is no possibil- 
ity of confusion among the objects thus connected. The master gives 
protection; the slave looks for it. Interest combines with humanity 
to tighten these bonds, and it would be impossible for the most sa- 
tanic malignity of disposition to imagine laws which, under this system, 
could sever these two great incentives to action, Occasional acts of 
cruelty, of maiming, or of murder, when they do occur, (as undoubt- 
edly, in all relations of life, the nearest, the dearest, they do and 
must occur,) are always, when exercised from master to slave, the re~ 
sult of violent passion andimpulsive anger. A man will, perhaps, in 
a fit of rage, shoot the horse which has thrown him; but can it be 
imagined, that he would subject to a long course of torture, with 
the purpose of disabling or subjecting to a lingering death, in cold- 
blooded revenge, the animal, which, if he have taken a dislike to it, 
he can more easily rid himself of, by sale or transfer, with pecuni- 
ary profit to himself. Mrs. Stowe forgets that even the vices of men 
are so arranged by an Onmiscient Providence, that they are fre- 
quently found to balance one another, and even were the slave-owner 
the devil she imagines him, his malignity must be checked by his 
avarice. 

We have not room for the story of George Harris, a remarkably in- 
telligent mulatto, perfectly orderly, submissive and obedient, who is, 
by his ingenuity and talent, making immense profits for his master 
at a neighbouring factory. The master, without the slightest provo- 
cation on the part of his slave, suddenly becomes jealous of his ex- 
treordinary capacity, and determincs to put him down. Purposely, 
therefore, to force him to be good-for-nothing, he withdraws him 
from the only kind of service to which he is adapted, and puts him 
to the most degrading drudgery, expressly with the intention of 
destroying the value of his labour. Not satisfied with this, he uses 
every means that “ tyrannical ingenuity can devise,” to “render his 
condition more bitter by every smarting vexation and indignity;” and 
what reason, forsooth, does this reasonable mastcr give for such a 
course? “The man is mine, and I do what I please with him,— 
that’s it!” 
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Let us imagine similar conduct towards a horse, an ox, an ass, and 
what would be the universal comment? That the man is cruel— 
hard-hearted—brutal ?, No—that he is fit for Bedlam, Did ever 
a man in his senses ruin his property, because he is jealous of it? 
“Dollars and cents! dollars and cents!” Mrs. Stowe, you have 
rung the changes upon these so often, you should have surely re- 
membered them still. What sends men to the California diggings ? 
What sends them to Australia? What sends them to the devil ? 
Dollars and cents ; dollars and cents; dollars and cents. We argue 
nothing for the conscience, the humanity, the charity, the decency of 
these abominable slave-owners, given up, as they are, to satan and 
his devices ; but—dollars and cents, Mrs. Stowe; there is no getting 
around that difficulty. George Harris’s master, if he had taken a 
dislike to George Harris, would have sold him for as many dollars 
as he could bring, and not by a slow process of torture, have under- 
taken to ruin and make thoroughly valueless, the animal which he 
held in such fine saleable order. We have here adopted Mrs. Stowe’s 
own manner of reasoning, and in her own style, and following up 
her own arguments, prove, we think, her conclusions scmewhat illo- 
gical. No man will, in cold blood, burn down his house, because 
he has got out of temper with its manner of construction ; no man 
will torment to death, or uselessness, whether his beast or his slave, 
simply because he has taken a prejudice against the structure of 
body, or turn of mind, of the article. In cither case, however much 
as he may dislike the concern, he will very much prefer handing it 
over to the first purchaser for a reasonable equivalent in dollars and 
cents. The malignity of jealous spite can only arise in cases where 
rivality has existed. ‘The deadly venom of smothered hatred may 
rise in the bosom of rival against rival; of friend against friend ; of 
brother against brother; but not—of master against slave. 

3ut our argument is becoming so prolix, that we must cut it 
short. We could run on for fifty pages, showing our author’s blun- 
ders and inconsequences. Let any one look at the strange system 
of management she attributes to her Caliban, Legree ; and say how 
long it would be, with such a system of mingled brutality and fa- 
miliarity, before a man would be murdered by his own negroes. It 
would be wonderful if his very horses and oxen, similarly treated, 
should not learn to gore and kick him to death. Look at her brutal 
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slave-trader, who, after enlightening the reader with sundry horrible 
tales of mothers driven to suicide or insanity, by having their infants 
torn from them, finally, by way, apparently, of illustrating his lec- 
tures, sells a child of ten months old, from a woman whom he has 
just purchased, and has the pleasure, accordingly, a few hours after, 
of hearing that she has (as, we are to presume, he, of course, intend- 
ed, from his experience in former cases) drowned herself, This man 
must, we should presume, have been some disguised student of the 
anatomy of the human feelings, who experimented thereon, much 
as young surgeons do upon the agonies of their cats and dogs. 
Surely, he was no simple negro-trader, carrying on his barbarous 
traffic for its accruing gains, or he would have better learned how to 
east up his balance of profit and loss. Look again at the wonderful 
accumulation of instances she offers of guadroons and mulattoes, so fair 
as to be almost mistaken—frequently, quite mistaken—for white; 
with glossy brown curls, fair soft hands, &c., &c. Indeed, seeming 
to forget that her principal task is the defence of the negro, deci- 
dedly the majority of the persecuted individuals brought forward for 
our sympathy, are represented as whites, of slightly negro descent, 
not negroes. We cannot forbear copying a page to illustrate her 
manner of exhibiting such characters. Cassy, one of these unfortu- 
nates who has made her escape from hellish bondage, appears in a 
steamboat under the protection of Mr. George Shelby, a young Ken- 
tucky gentleman : 


“She sat upon the guards, came to table, and was remarked upon 
in the boat, as a lady that must have been very handsome. 

“The next room to Cassy’s was occupied by a French lady, named 
De Thoux, who was accompanied by a fine litle daughter, a child of 
some twelve summers. 

“ This lady having gathered from George’s conversation, that he 
was from Kentucky, seemed evidently disposed to cultivate his ac- 
quaintance, in which design she was seconded by the graces of her 
little girl, who was about as pretty a plaything as ever diverted the 
weariness of a fortnight’s trip on a steamboat. George’s chair was 
often placed at her state-room door. 

“Do you know,’ said Madame de Thoux to him, one day, ‘ of 
any man in your neighbourhood, of the name of Harris ? 

“‘There is an old fellow of that name lives not far from my father’s 
place,’ said George, ‘We never had much intercourse with him, 
though.’ 
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“He is a large slave-owner, I believe, said Madame de Thoux, 
with a manner which seemed to betray more interest than she was 
exactly willing to show. 

“ ‘He is, said George, looking rather surprised at her manner. 

“ Did you ever know of his having—perhaps you may have heard 
of his having—a mulatto boy named George ? 

“ ‘Oh, certainly, George Harris, I know him well; he married a 
servant of my mother’s, but has escaped, now, to Canada.’ 

“ «He has,’ said Madame de Thoux, quickly, ‘ thank God? 

“ George looked a surprised enquiry, but said nothing. 

“ Madame de Thoux leaned her head on her hand, and burst into 
tears. 

“Fe is my brother,’ she said. 

“‘Madame,’ said George, with a strong accent of surprise. 

“Ves, said Madame de Thoux, lifting her head proudly, and 
wiping her tears, ‘Mr. Shelby, George Harrisis my brother!’ 

“Il am perfectly astonished,’ said George, pushing back his chair 
a pace or two, and looking at Madame de Thoux. 

“T was sold to the South when he was a boy,’ said she. ‘I was 
bought by a good and generous man. He took me with him to the 
West Indies, set me free and married me. It is but lately that he 
died; and Iam coming up to Kentucky, to see if I can find and re- 
deem my brother.’ ”—(2d vol. p. 291.) 


Some further conversation shows that the wife of this brother is 
the daughter of the quadroon taday, Mrs. Cassy, who is passing 
herself off for a Spanish lady of rank, and who, thereupon, falls in- 
sensible upon the floor. Forthwith, the cabin is crowded with la- 
dies, and all proper bustle, and other accompaniments of fainting- 
fits, occur; but, strange to say, nobody on this Southern steamboat 
ever seems to divine that the mulatto ladies are anything but the 
French and Spanish dames for which they pass themselves off. Ver- 
ily, we can inform the Westminster that whether such scenes be pos- 
sible, or impossible, “within the law,” according to Westminster 
readings, they are most certainly impossible within the law of na- 
ture; and if we of the South had wished to pass a good hoax upon 
our northern or trans-atlantic brethren, we could not easily have 
imagined a more ridiculously improbable scene than that of the 
woolly-headed and yellow-skinned mulatto, Madame de Thoux (for 
the woolly-head and yellow skin must have been there, in spite of 
Mrs. Stowe and the Westminster,) established as, and passing for a 
lady, in the cabin of a Southern steamboat. 

Earlier in the work, this same “ mulatto boy named George,” is 
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represented as boldly entering into a hotel in Kentucky, within a fow 
miles of his master’s residence, (from which he has just made his 
escape,) as a “ well-dressed gentlemanly man,” who drives up in his 
buggy, escorted by his negro servant, having assumed no other dis- 
guise than the dyeing of his hair and face, to pass himself for a 
Spanish complexioned gentleman. 

“He was very tall, with a dark Spanish complexion, fine expres- 
sive black eyes, and close curling hair, also of a glossy blackness. 
His well-formed, aquiline nose, straight thin lips, and the admirable 
contour of his finely-turned limbs, impressed the whole company in- 
stantly with the idea of something uncommon. He walked easily 
in among the company, and with a nod indicated to his waiter where 
to place his trunk, bowed to the company, and, with his hat in his 


hand, walked up, leisurely, to the bar, and gave in his name,” 
&e., &e. 


In the meanwhile, although “the whole party examined the new 
comer, with the interest with which a set of loafers, in a rainy day, 
usually examine every new comer,” this elegant gentleman seems 
to pass muster, as true white blood. 

“The landlord was all-obsequious, and a relay of about seven ne- 
groes, old and young, male and female, little and big, were soon 
whizzing about like a covey of partridges, bustling, hurrying, tread- 
ing on each other’s toes, and tumbling over each other in their zeal 
to get massa’s room ready, while he seated himself easily in a chair, 
in the middle of the room, and entered into conversation with the 
man who sat next to him.”—(vol. 1, p. 160.) 

These quotations are so delightfully racy, that we find it difficult 
to abridge them. But we are fast nearing the utmost limits of our 
article, and must stop. The readers of these volumes will find in them, 
one mass of gross misrepresentation and ridiculous blundering. The 
authoress is.so ignorant of Southern life and slave institutions, that she 
does not know how very far she leaves behind her, the track of probabil- 
ity, and her vouchers of the Westminster, might, perhaps, if induced to 
reconsider the matter, be gracious enough to acknowledge, that there are 
some things quite “possible within the law,” and yét impossible in 
nature. We kuow of no human law forbidding the moon to be 
green cheese, and the inhabitants of this globe from establishing a 
balloon communication, and furnishing the universal market with the 
commodity : thereby, seriously conducing to the detriment of all fu- 
ture generations, who would thus, by our greedy avarice, be seriously 
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curtailed in their due allowance of moonshine. And yet it will 
hardly be contended that it is the “ privilege of the artist” to make 
such the material of anything but a “Mother Goose” fairy tale. 
Mrs. Stowe has wandered almost as far from the possible. If she 
has not given us moons of green cheese, she has given what is just as 
far from God’s creation, a nation of men without heart, without soul, 
without intellect; a nation, too, (strange incongruity !) of cultivated 
human beings, so ignorant of right and wrong, so dead to all mo- 
rality, that it were an insult to Deity, to believe in their existence. 
So anomalous a creation was never sent by God upon this earth, and 
satan or Mrs. Stowe must claim the honour of the invention. 

We thought we had done; but one point more we must glance 
upon. Mrs. Stowe, in spite of experience, in spite of science, deter- 
mines that the negro is intellectually the white man’s equal. She 
“has lived on the frontiers of a slave State,” “she has the testimony 
of missionaries,” &c., and “her deductions, with regard to the capa- 
bilities of the race, are encouraging in the highest degree.” Bravo! 
Mrs. Stowe! Your deductions are bold things, and override sense 
and reason with wonderful facility. Perhaps they would become a 
little more amenable to ordinary reasoning, if, instead of living “on 
the frontiers of a slave State,” you should see fit to carry your ex- 
perience, not theoretically, but practically, into the heart of one; or 
still better, perhaps, av oiding the contaminating system, to agplore 
at once the negro nature in "its negro home, and behold in native 
majesty the wndegraded negro nature. In native and in naked majes- 
ty, the lords of the wild might probably suggest more appreciable 
arguments, for difference of race, than any to which Mrs. Stowe has 
chosen to hearken. The negro alone has, of all races of men, re- 
mained entirely without all shadow of civilization.* -It is-a mere 
quibble to talk of his want of opportunities and instruction. Where 
were the white man’s opportunities and instruction, when the power 


* We speak, of course, of the real negro, and not of the African. All 
Africans are no more negroes, than all fish are flying-fish. The real woolly- 
headed and thick-lipped negro is as distinct from many African races as he is 
from the Saxon. And when Mrs. Stowe tells us that “ Tom looked respect- 
able enough to be Bishop of Carthage, as men of colour were in other ages,” 
either she chooses to forget that all men of colour are not negroes, or she is 
lamentably ignorant of tle facts to which she refers, 
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of mind guided him to the destiny for which Heaven created him ? 
when, by the sunlight of reason, he burst the bonds of ignorance, 
and, echoing the Almighty fiat, “Jet there be light,” saw the day 
beam, which still to the negro was darkness ? What guide had he ? 
what opportunities ? what instruction? further than the God-given 
intellect which nature has denied to his lowlier fellow? The white 
man reeded no leading strings. God created him for the leader 
and the teacher. The mind of the white man sprang by its own 
power to that eminence which to the negro nature is unattainable. 
Mrs. Stowe herself has, evidently most unintentionally, shown 
that however her theories and her fanaticism may lead her opinions, 
instinct, even in her mind, is endeavouring to point her right. 
Every where in her book is the mulatto represented as the man 
superior to, and suffering in his position. She has been obliged, 
wherever she has introduced her fugitives into the hearts of white 
families, and fraternized them with their white protectors, to repre- 
sent these fugitives as white, with the slightest possible negro tint. 
Even she has not dared to represent the negro in those scenes where 
she has boldly introduced the mulatto. Even she would not have 
dared to paint a pretty little Quakeress liberator snatching up @ 
negro bantling and covering it with kisses, and putting the mother 
into her own bed, and “snugly tucking her in,” as she does by the 
white mulattoes whom she introduces. Even in her, the instinct of 
race is too strong. She dares not s0 belie her nature. She takes 
the mulatto as an approach to the white man, gives scope enough to 
her fancy to make him a thorough white, and then goes ahead with 
her romance. The real unfortunate being throughout her work is 
the mulatto. The negro, except where her imagination has manu- 
factured for him such brutes of masters as are difficult to conceive, 
seems well enough suited to his position. It is the mulatto whom 
she represents as homeless and hopeless; and we confess that, in 
fact, although far below her horrible imaginings, his position is a 
painful one. Nature, who has suited her every creation to its des- 
tined end, seems to disavow him as a monstrous formation which her 
hand disowns. Raised in intellect and capacity above the black, yet 
incapable of ranking with the white, he is of no class and no caste. 
His happiest. position is probably in the slave States, where he 
quietly passes over a life, which, we thank God, seems like all other 
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monstrous creations, not capable of continuous transmission. This 
mongrel breed is a most painful feature, arising from the juxtaposi- 
tion of creatures, so differing in nature as the white man and the 
negro; but it is a feature which, so far from being the result of 
slavery, is rather checked by it. The same unhappy being must 
occasionally exist, wherever the two peoples are brought in contact, 
and much more frequently where abolition license prevails, than 
under the rules and restraints of slavery. 

To conclude. We have undertaken the defence of slavery in no 
temporizing vein. We do not say it is a necessary evil. We do 
not allow that it is a temporary make-shift to choke the course of 
Providence for man’s convenience. It is not “ a sorrow and a wrong 
to be lived down.” We proclaim it, on the contrary, a Godlike 
dispensation, a providential caring for the weak, and a refuge for the 
portionless. Nature’s outcast, as for centuries he appeared to be, 
he—even from the dawning of tradition, the homeless, houseless, 
useless negro—suddenly assumes a place, suddenly becomes one of 
the great levers of civilization. At length the path marked out for 
him by Omniscience becomes plain. Unfit for all progress, so long 
as left to himself, the negro has hitherto appeared simply as a blot 
upon creation, and already the stronger races are, even in his own 
land, threatening him with extinction. Civilization must spread. 
Nature seems to require this, by a law as stringent as that through 
which water seeks its level. The poor negro, astounded by the tor- 
rent of progress, which, bursting over the world, now hangs mena- 
cingly (for to the wild man is not civilization always menacing ?) 
above him, would vainly follow with the stream, and is swept away 
in the current. Slavery, even in his own land, is his destiny and his 
refuge from extinction. Beautifully has the system begun to expand 
itself among us. Shorn of the barbarities with which a slavery 
established by conquest and maintained by brute force is always 
accompanied, we have begun to mingle with it the graces and ame- 
nities of the highest Christian civilization. Have begun, we say, for 
the work is but begun. The system is far from its perfection, and at 
every step of its progress is retarded by a meddling fanaticism, 
which has in it, to borrow a quotation from Mrs: Stowe herself, “a 
dread, unhallowed necromancy of evil, that turns things sweetest 
and holiest to phantoms of horror and affright.” Our system of 
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slavery, left to itself, would rapidly develop its higher features, soft- 
ening at once to servant and to master. The satanic school of 
arguers are far too much inclined to make capital of man’s original 
sin, and to build upon this foundation a perfect tower of iniquitous 
possibilities, frightful even to imagine. Men are by no means as 
hopelessly wicked as Mrs. Stowe and others of this school would 
argue; and these would do well to remember, that when God 
created man, “in the image of God ‘created he him ;” and though 
“sin came into the world and death by sin,” yet is the glorious, 
though clouded, image still there, and erring man is still a man, and 
not a devil. 

We, too, could speculate upon the possibilities of this system, and 
present a picture in beautiful contrast with Mrs. Stowe’s, as purely 
bright as hers is foully dark; but, as we remarked earlier in our 
argument, the fairest reasoning is not from what a system might be, 
but from what it is. We grant that there is crime, there is sin, 
there is abuse of power under our laws; but let the Leoneonet 
show us any rule where these are not. Utopias have been vainly 
dreamed. That system is the best which, not in theory, but in prac- 
tice, brings the greatest sum of good to the greatest number. We 
challenge history, present and past, to show any system of govern- 
ment which, judged by this test, will be found superior to the one 
we defend. 

“ Oh liberté !” exclaimed Mme. Roland, when led to the scaffold, 
“que de crimes a ton commis en ton nom!” Theoretic virtues are 
more dangerous than open vice. Cloaks for every crime, they are 
pushed boldly forward, stifling our natural sense of practical right, 
and blinding men with the appearance of a righteousness, which 
dazzles like the meteor, but warms not like the sun. Theoretic 
liberty and theoretic bread satisfy neither the hungry soul nor the 
hungry stomach, and many a poor fugitive to the:land of freedom, 
sated full with both, has wept to return to the indulgent master and 
the well filled corn-crib. The negro, left to himself, does not dream 
of liberty. He cannot indeed grasp a conception which belongs so 
naturally to the brain of the white man. In his natural condition, 
he is, by turns, tyrant and slave, but never the freeman. You may 
talk to the blind man of light, until he fancies that he understands 
you, and begins to wish for that bright thing which you tell him he 
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has not; but vainly he rolls his sightless orbs, unhappy that he can- 
not see the brightness of that. beam, whose warmth before sufficed 
to make him happy. Thus itis with the moral sunbeam of the poor 
negro. He cannot see nor conceive the “ liberty” which you would 
thrust upon him, and it is a cruel task to disturb him in the enjoy- 
ment of that life to which God has destined him. He basks in his 
sunshine, and is happy. Christian slavery, in its full development, 
free from the fretting annoyance and galling bitterness of abolition 
interference, is the brightest sunbeam which Omniscience has des- 
tined for his existence. L. S. M,. 
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1. A Disquisition on Government, and a Discourse on the Con- 
stitution and Government of the United States. By Joun C- 
Catnoun. Columbia, 8. C. 1851. 

2. Considerations upon the Nature and Tendency of Free In- 
stitutions. By Frepertck Grimke. Cincinnatti. 1848. 

3. The Statutes at large of South-Caroliva, yol.1. By Tuomas 
Cooper. Columbia, S.C. 1836. 

4, Orations and Writings of Rozerr J. Turnaurt, GrorcE 
McDorrisg, and Ropert Y. Hayne. 

5. Democracy in America, By Avexis De Tocquevitie. Trans- 
lated by Henry Reeve. Fourth American edition. New- 
York. 1841, 

6. Discowrses Concerning Government. By ALGERNON SIDNEY. 
Edinburg. 1750. 

7. The Republic of Praro. Translated from the Greek by H. 
Sprys, D.D. Glasgow. 1763. 

8. Political Philosophy, Principles of Government, etc. By 
Lorp Broveuam. London. 1842. 


In this country every man is a politician; aye, and in some quar- 
ters, petticoat politicians constitute no mean portion of the—people. 
A distinguished British statesman once observed, that though poli- 
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tics was the most difficult science to master, yet every body. pro- 
fessed to be thorough adepts in it. Had he lived to see the pro- 
gress which "has been made of late, in this “ boundless continent” 
of ours, he would be shocked at his own shallow understanding of 
the matter. Look, O! ye sages of the past, upon the scales that 
have fallen from our eyes, in this our day and generation! Once, 
a single city was the wonder of the world; now it is as easy to 
build up states as to hunt wild buffalo. Once, philosophers and 
statesmen were rare; now they are thick as blackberries. Once, 
shipwrecked mariners were lawful spoil; now every codfish is pro- 
tected by an armed frigate. Once government was the pride of 
kings ; now ’tis the plaything of schoolboys; and so the world 
goes. 


“ But thought’s the slave of life, and life, time’s fool ; 
And time, that takes survey of all the world, 
Must have a stop. 3 "3 z 
sr * * No, Percy, thou art dust, 
And food for—worms.” 


A good understanding of the structure of society, is indispensable 
to him who would comprehend the mechanism of government. 
Political philosophers have, unfortunately, too generally overlooked 
this truth ; for, without unfolding the structure of society, it is dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, thoroughly to decipher the features of ex- 
isting institutions, or arrange and combine the elements deducible 
from them into general principles; and the science of government, 
like all others, must be based on general principles. Government 
itself is, and must ever be, a result. Every result has its own pecu- 
liar causes ; and so every government has its own particular origin 
in the manners, intelligence, and social condition of the individuals 
of the community over which it is exercised. What is understood 
as the social state, is the condition in which man is intended to live ; 
and the power universally required to secure this condition, in 
safety and tranquillity, is what is called government. The methods 
adopted to obtain this end, or the regulations instituted for this pur- 
pose, are called political institutions. The will or power by which 
these institutions are created, is the sovereign power. Government, 
of some sort or other, will exist in spite of man; but the political 
institutions which characterize a government, are the creation of 
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man; and the nature of these depend upon the social organization 
out of which they sprung. Thus is government shaped and mould- 
ed in the outstart. s 

But after it is established, progressive causes effect modifications 
in its administration. Public opinion, in its irresistible career, either 
improves or deteriorates its tone and efficiency. The conduct of 
public men is closely watched; and according as the standard of 
public opinion is elevated or debased, abuses will be overlooked or 
improvements suggested, until, by slow additions and imperceptible 
degrees, radical changes will have taken place. Thus is government 
ever tending in one or another direction, more or less rapidly, 
according to the stability of the basis upon which it rests. 

In our times, all new governments are what are called consietu- 
tional—that is to say, the political institutions which distinguish or 
individualize them, are prescribed in solemn form by the sovereign 
power, and arranged, classified, and recorded in a written deed, 
called a constitution. The essence of such an instrument is, that it 
governs the government as well as the people. We may, therefore, 
conceive of the revolution in political philosophy which was 
achieved by the introduction of written constitutions. All the 
European governments and constitutions so-called, grew by inches, 
age afterage. Small fragments were drawn together and cemented, 
as force or accident determined. The people had no voice in these 
changes ; they understood nothing that was transpiring among their 
rulers, and could never discover the title by which they were govern- 
ed. The superstition of those days readily prepared the mind to 
credit the “jure divino” right of kings. But the establishment of 
our American Constitutions, has shed a light upon the science of 
government, which brightens as it shines. 

Plato, Harrington, Hume, Locke, and the Abbé Sieyes, groped 
cautiously in very darkness, when they essayed to make a consti- 
tution. Even our favourite Algernon Sidney could only touch, not 
tune, the responsive chord, and that, too, at the cost of his life. He 
declared, “that whosoever receives a power, should employ it wholly 
for the accomplishment of the ends for which it was given. This 
work could be performed only by such as excelled in virtue; but 
lest they should deflect from it, no government was thought to be 
well constituted, unless the laws prevailed above the commands of 
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men.” He defined liberty to be, “not a licentiousness of doing 
what is pleasing to every one against the command of God; but an 
exemption from all human laws to which they have not given their 
assent.” If, he exclaimed, “the good of the governed be sought, 
care must be taken that the end be accomplished, though it be with 
the prejudice of the governor. If the power be originally in the 
multitude, and one or more men, to whom the exercise of it, or a 
part of it, was committed, had no more than their brethren till it 
was conferred on him or them, it cannot be believed that rational 
creatures would advance one or a few of their equals above them- 
selves, unless in consideration of their own good; and then I find 
no inconyenience in leaving to them a right of judging whether this 
be duly performed or not. We say, in general, he that institutes 
may also abrogate—cujus est instituere, cus est abrogare—most espe- 
cially when the institution is not only by, but for himself. If the 
multitude, therefore, do institute, the multitude may abrogate; and 
they themselves, or those who succeed in the same right, can only 
be fit judges of the performance of the ends of the institution. 
The public peace may be hereby disturbed; but there can be no 
peace where there is no justice; nor any justice, if the government 
instituted for the good of a nation, be turned to its ruin.” These, 
and like sentiments, were Sidney’s; but his head was the forfeit. 
Many, and great men, like him, conceived the idea of the supre- 
macy of law; but events had not transpired without which no 
practical constitution could ever have been created. It is true, 
Cuar.es of England, with his ministers, was punished by his sub- 
jects; but they were soon visited with retribution for the violence 
they had committed. The royal power, and the divine right, were 
reinstated in their full plenitude; and James II. believed that his 
‘prerogatives were consolidated for all time. But he, in turn, was 
driven into exile, all men abjured the exploded maxim, and the 
British Constitution became a thing of life. Lovis of France was 
the victim of misfortunes which were begot by the corruption of 
those who went before him; the nobility and the clergy were dis- 
placed; the “ tiers etat” startled the nation; and the people felt, 
but did not restrain their power. Such human monsters as Robe- 
spierre and Marat, frenzied their souls, and glutted them with blood. 
Their liberty was indeed “a licentiousness of doing what is pleasing 
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to every one against the command of God;” and they met their 
reward. Excesses plunged them into foreign wars; furious and 
vindictive parties sprung up in the bosom of France; and after be- 
ing surfeited in each other’s gore, were, in their turn, extirpated by 
a military despot. He fulfilled his destiny; and France now, the 
chosen theatre of uproar and confusion, with no constitution but the 
will of a short-lived usurper, is less free than she was on the day 
that Louis was beheaded. Several other European states have 
adopted written constitutions; but none of them are like those of 
America. A compact—for a constitution, say Grimké and Calhoun, 
is a compact as well as a delegation of power, emanating from the 
popular will, while the government is monarchical or aristocratic— 
would be a solecism in polities. It is true, therefore, that the 
“scheme by which the governors themselves are proposed to be 
governed,” the great desideratum which has completed the science 
of politics, can be traced back no further than the era of the Ame- 
rican Revolution. The two great problems in political philosophy 
are, what ought to be, and what may be made to be. Our popular 
constitutions have solved both; and we of Carolina, if we have any 
peculiar tenets in our creed, need not be ashamed of them, for they 
were taught us by the best instructors. 

The school of politics in which the public men of this State, at 
the present day, have been taught, is grounded upon the Consti- 
tution of the State and of the United States. Our Revolutionary 
fathers were taught from the British Constitution. But all these 
instruments were framed from the structure of society, some of the 
fundamental principles of which may as well be recounted. 

Society is founded in the nature of man, which is twofold, viz: 
individual or selfish, and social or sympathetic. These are antago- 
nistic ; and hence, it is necessary to reconcile them before society 
can be permanently organized. If the first nature were to predomi- 
nate, every individual would have the original right of self-govern- 
ment, total and supreme; or, if the second, then all individuality 
would be lost. It is an error which has been too often fallen into, 
to suppose that individuals possess the right of doing what they 
please, or of governing themselves, without regard to the will of 
those around them ; and it is this which leads to the dogma, that 
all_men are born free and equal. To say that two or more men 
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inhabit the same house, is to say there are a set of interests and 
duties common to them, and a set of actions which one cannot per- 
form without trenching upon the rights of the other. And so, in 
society at large. Noman can practice a duty, or exercise a right, 
without touching more or less upon the corresponding duties and 
rights of other men. To be sure, there is this distinction between 
exact and moral sciences—in the former a proposition is either 
wholly true or wholly false; but in the latter there is generally a 
mixture of truth and error. Yet it can be tolerably well established 
that men do not individually possess the right of self-government ; 
for, since they are so closely related to each other, and their indivi- 
dual rights are so intricately connected, no one can define Ais right 
without doing the same for those around him. In a connected 
series, as, for instance, a term of years, the moment we say, such a 
day is the last of one, we say what is tantamount to asserting that 
the succeeding day is the first of the next year. So in the series of 
rights belonging to man. If he has a right to do a certain act, no 
one has a right to prevent him; and if he has a right to govern 
himself, no one has a right to restrain him. And it is in view of 
this that Mr. Grimké says: “The scheme of self-government, as it 
erects the will of the individual into the supreme arbiter of his 
actions, necessarily implies the violation, by each, of the rights of 
all ; and would thus mutilate and destroy even the character of the 
individual, if it did not produce the utter extermination of the 
race.” 

This impossibility for individuals to govern themselves, is what 
renders a power to govern all necessary. But it places a limit’ to 
the liberty of the individual also; for, since he cannot do what 
he pleases, there is a power over him which he must obey, against 
his will though it be. The great object, then, in politics is, to de- 
vise such a government as will restrict individual liberty least, and, 
at the same time, promote the welfare of society most. In the pre- 
sent state of the science, the system of popular government under 
written constitutions, is believed to be best, at least by the mass of 
those who have tried it. In this system, the two leading features 
are: first, all governments stand upon the footing of an implied 
contract; and second, a majority have a right to govern. These 
‘are both cardinal principles, and are of the highest importance in 
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the science of government, It is necessary to establish them be- 
fore we proceed. 

Assuming that republican government, to say nothing of other 
forms, is based on a compact (and the authority for the assumption 
is ample), the question arises, between whom is the compact made ? 
Before our times, the fact of its being founded in a compact was 
admitted ; but it was in dispute who were the parties. Mr. Locke 
contended that government was “ an agreement’ between the people 
and their rulers;” but Hogppres and Roussravu regarded it as an 
agreement between the people themselves. The latter certainly 
came nearest the truth. But in our humble estimation, it is a 
little more than they supposed it. The compact certainly must be 
made by the people; but it may be an agreement between con/lict- 
ing interests as well as individual men; it may be between local 
organizations and institutions also, or between states themselves. 
It is true the compact must be made by and between the people; 
but it is too important a fact to be overlooked, that those people 
may represent interests and institutions which are just as essential 
to society and government as they themselves. Who can conceive 
of a state made up purely of people without property, without in- 
terests, and without local inheritances and rights? It is, then, not 
only proper, but necessary to remember, when we speak of a com- 
pact between the people, that more than a mere agreement between 
a number of individuals is meant. The importance of this will ap- 
pear when we come to speak of a concurrent majority. 

Great difficulty has been conceived to lie in the way of the prin- 
ciple, that “ the majority” have a right to govern; but when ma- 
turely considered, in connection with those constitutional safeguards 
which enlightened judgment has secured for the protection of the 
minority, every doubt will speedily disappear. The principle, in 
fact, is no more to be questioned in the case of communities than 
of individuals. Both men and states have conflicting interests, 
opinions and feelings; yet, in order to act successfully, or to act at 
all, they must pursue some definite plan in every given case. The 
individual, if he has a well-balanced mind, takes a census of his 
thoughts and interests, and whichever side the greater part of these 
preponderate, will be the side on which his course will lie. And 
this is the spirit of the proceeding which takes place in popular 
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governments, in the formation of laws, and the pursuit of poli- 
cies. The welfare of a state is simply the aggregate welfare of all 
the individuals composing it; and it comports better with every 
principle of justice, that the greatest number should govern, and 
not the least. Grimke observes: “To say that the rule of the 
majority is a rule of sheer necessity, and must prevail on that ac- 
count, would be an imperfect explanation; but, if we say that it 
resembles those great general laws which bind together both the 
physical and the moral world, which are only rendered necessary 
because they produce beneficial results, we then shed light upon the 
reason, as well as upon the mode, of its operation.” And, says Dz 
Tocaquevitte, “ perhaps more than all other powers, the authority 
of the many requires the sanction of time. At first it enforces 
obedience by constraint; but its laws are not respected until they 
have long been maintained. The moral power of the majority is 
founded upon yet another principle, which is, that the interests of 
the many are to be preferred to those of the few.” 

_Nor is the rule of the majority in contradiction to the great end 
of government, which is, the welfare of the whole community, and 
not merely a part. It is the result of almost universal observation, 
that whenever a majority is competent to guard its own interests, it 
is also competent to do the same for the minority; and this is a 
double result, coming, first, from the fact that the essential interests 
of the minority are generally included in those of the majority ; and, 
second, from the circumstance that, in popular governments, the ma- 
jority and minority have not a fixed position, but, on the contrary, are 
constantly shifting, and have a tendency to form a middle or con- 
servative class. But the most striking, and by far the most pleas- 
ing feature in this principle is, the unvarying disposition of the ma- 
jority, when it comes to have real supremacy, to place limitations to 
the exercise of its own authority ; and the judgment and _ propriety 
with which these limitations are made, will always measure the ex- 
cellence of the constitution which contains them. These limitations 
constitute the charm of American constitutions, and those peculiar 
to our State are particularly to be observed in this review. 

In our republican constitutions, the limitations are generally such 
as to restrain both the majority and the minority, or else so to dis- 
tribute the authority of the community as to create a system of 
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concurrent majorities. The two extreme principles of despotism 
are the “jure divino” right of kings, and the absolute sway of mere 
numerical majorities: The principle of free government, therefore, 
is manifestly to be found somewhere between these; and we may 
well doubt whether humam sagacity will ever devise a more inter- 
mediate plan than that which Mr. Catuoun describes as the system 
of concurrent majorities ; and it really seems difficult to conceive of 
a system which is not federal, that is more entirely concurrent than 
the one under which we of South-Carolina live, and live in all the 
freedom which intelligent men can reasonably desire. The local 
jurisdiction of “ arrondissements” in France, and the sub-legislatures 
of Sweden and Norway, afford imperfect examples of such a distri- 
bution of authority as is calculated to restrain the majority and pro- 
tect the minority ; but they are very imperfect. The Federal Gov- 
ernment of the United States is a better illustration, but the con- 
current principle in it is a consequence of its federal nature. It 
springs from the fact that the government is between States, and not 
over one people; that it was formed by a convention of States, and 
not by the aggregated people of America; and that, since the States 
were independent prior to the formation of the government, it was 
impossible to disregard their geographical and other ancient rights. 
But it is by no means necessary that a community should be a con- 
federacy in order to be under the rule of the concurrent majority. 
And this is due to the fact, which cannot be too often repeated, that 
the people of a state are not only to be regarded as individual be- 
ings, but as the guardians of interests and heritances which are 
equally essential in the structure of commonwealths. In no form 
of government are all these principles better blended than in the 
Constitution of South-Carolina, and this is owing to the train of 
events which gave it birth. 

It is proper to illustrate the distinction between concurrent, fede- 
ral and numerical majorities. A numerical majority, every one, of 
course, will understand as the major number of individuals in the 
community. A federal majority must also be equally well under- 
stood as that majority which is conventionally agreed upon by the 
parties in the confederation, and may or may not, embrace a nume- 
rical majority. In our confederation, it may be a majority of the 
States a majority of what we know as the federal numbers, or a 
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majority of the enfranchised people, according as the case is provi- 
ded for in the compact of union. The general distinction between 
a federal anda numerical majority is, that the one must always em- 
brace the greatest number of individuals, while the other is just as 
apt to embody the minority as the majority of individuals. But a 
concurrent majority differs from both of these. It is not always 
necessary, though, for the most part, it is apt to be the case, that a 
concurrent is a numerical majority. The great distinction is, that a 
concurrent majority must embrace the principal conflicting interests, 
and harmonize opposing policies of a community, whereas neither 
numerical nor federal majorities necessarily do either. The two 
latter may, and very often would, partake of the nature of the 
former, but it is almost impossible for the former to be divested of 
any of the advantages of the latter. Besides, there is only one way 
in which a majority can be numerical, and only one sort of federal 
nature can be imparted to a majority in any given case, but a ma- 
jority may be doubly or trebly concurrent in many respects. 
Instances of concurrent majorities are to be found in the two 
most perfect constitutional governments which existed prior to ours, 
viz: the Roman and the British. Though these were very different 
from each other, their difference from ours was still greater. They 
were applied to communities in which hereditary rank prevailed, 
but ours was applied to a people who were all of one political class, 
They were the result of concessions to the people—concessions from 
the minority to the majority; ours was the voluntary will of the 
people, affected, it is true, by particular circumstances. But the 
object in all was “to blend and harmonize the conflicting interests 
of the community ;” and the mode adopted was similar in all, that 
of “taking the sense of each class or portion through its appropriate 
organ, and considering the concurrent sense of all as the sense 
of the whole community.” In the Roman Government, by 
the establishment of the Tribunate, the plebeians acquired the 
right of vetoing the passage and execution of all laws, thus ob- 
taining a negative on the entire action of the government, at the 
same time that the patricians retained their control over the Senate, 
The Government was was thus placed under the concurrent voice 
of two orders, one possessing positive, and the other negative pow- 
ers; and thus, also, it was changed from absolute to constitutional, 
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from aristocratic to republican, and the foundation of Roman 
greatness was laid. This simple change produced harmony and 
strength in Rome, which was the secret of her long career of im- 
mortal and imperishable glory. The object was the protection of 
the plebeians against the patricians, and this was thoroughly accom- 
plished; but there were other respects in which the concurrent 
principle was essential, and in which its omission proved the ruin of 
the Republic. The only concurrency which existed was between 
two political classes, and that was established only by giving one the 
power of checking the other; there was no application of the prin- 
ciple between geographical sections, industrial interests or local insti- 
tutions. But, notwithstanding these imperfections, Rome bears 
everlasting evidence to the superiority of the concurrent principle 
over all others. 

In the British Government the case was different. The feudal 
system which the Normans brought with them into England, divi- 
ded the political community into a hereditary monarchy and a 
nobility. The people were excluded. But in the rivalry which 
sprung up between the king and the nobles, the favour of the peo- 
ple was courted by both, and, eventually, they came to be considered 
one of “the estates of the realm.” After the further lapse of time, 
and the recurrence of two revolutions, this “ feudal monarchy was 
converted into a highly refined constitutional monarchy without 
changing the basis of the original government.” The King, the 
Lords and the Commons, constitute three estates, and the acts of the 
government may be considered the concurrent and joint action of 
these estates. The King represents the tax-consuming interest, the 
House of Commons the tax-paying interest, while the house of Lords 
represents the conservative interest between them, and is a check 
upon both. 

The difference between these systems is plain. The concurrent 
.principle in Rome was the consequence of the veto power which 
one order possessed over the other; but the principle in the British 
system is the consequence of the executive power which the King 
possessed, and which called into being a third estate, which resulted 
in the establishment of one as the conservative barrier between the 
other two. The Roman system developed more power in the 
community at home, but the British far outstrips it in its os 
to control extensive dominions. 
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Our government is widely different from both of these. In the 
first place, we have no orders or classes. The wealthy and influen- 
tial families which, in these systems, would constitute a class, are no 
more exalted than the rest of the people ; therefore, the concurrency 
which these systems had to provide in this respect, by the establish- 
ment of the Tribunate and the House of Commons, already exists. 
by virtue of the political equality which pervades our free white 
population. In the next place, our executive is frequently elected, 
and not hereditary, as in the British system. The tax-consuming 
interest is continually reverting from one administration to another 
among the people, so that no monopoly and aggrandizement of the 
revenue is legally recognized. Hence, the concurrency which the 
British Constitution had to supply by the arrangement of the seve- 
ral departments, already exists, at least to a very great extent, by 
virtue of the combined principles of rotation in office and universal 
eligibility to the same. 

But the two most essential points of difference are to be found in 
the fact that ours is a compound and not a simple government, and 
that the supreme power vests with the people and not in the govern- 
ment. The people of South-Carolina have two executives: one is 
elected every second, the other every fourth year. One is “Gover- 
nor of the State,” is commander-in-chief of the militia of the State, 
and is the chief magistrate and executive, who is entrusted with all 
those powers over the internal affairs of the State, which have been 
delegated to him by the people, either in convention or through the 
legislature. The other is “ President of the United States,” is com- 
mander-in-chief of the army and navy, which is in the service of 
Carolina jointly with the other States. He is the chief magistrate 
and executive, who is entrusted with those powers only which relate 
to the external and foreign affairs of the State, jointly with.the other 
States. 

We also have two legislatures. One is the “General Assembly ” 
of the State, which makes all laws for the government of the people 
in their rights of property, social relations, political privileges, ete., 
etc., within the State. And the otheris the “Congress of the Uni- 
ted States,” which legislates over the foreign interests of the people, 
their trade with the people out of the State, and those other matters 
enumerated in the compact of union, 
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We also have a double judicial system; but its consideration will 
be omitted here. 

This compound nature of our government is the parent of a sys- 
tem of concurrent forces wholly unknown elsewhere; and though 
what is said of this State is, for the most part, applicable to the 
thirty others of the Union, yet, when we come to examine the ele- 
ments of our State organization, concurrent principles will be disco- 
yered, which belong to none of them. For convenience sake, a 
classification will be made, first, of those which result from the car- 
dinal principles of popular government and rotation in office; second, 
those which flow out of the organization of the State, and may, or 
may not, always accompany the former; and third, those which 
result from a confederation of independent States. 

The concurrent assent of all conditions and classes of men, and of 
the tax-consuming and tax-paying interests, we have already seen, 
belongs to the first class. Not meaning to say this concurrency is 
not sometimes interrupted and modified by occasional struggles, it 
is nevertheless the legitimate consequence of the popular system. 
Another is what may properly be called the recurring concurrency 
of parties. In all governments, except the most arbitrary, parties 
will spring into active existence; but in popular systems it is ob- 
served these parties are not so well-defined, nor so long-lived, as in 
monarchies and aristocracies. And this is accounted for thus: In 
the system under which rotation in office is frequent, the party which 
was the majority at one time is certain to be the minority at another, 
and this is unquestionably owing to a change, either in the senti- 
ments of individuals or in the principles of the party. In either 
ease, there is a conservative power made manifest, which, silently 
performing its functions, persuades the minority of numbers into a 
cheerful obedience and approbation of the measures which they so 
recently opposed, knowing, as they do, that another opportunity will 
soon present itself, when, if the measures prove hurtful, they will be 
certain to acquire proselytes, and will probably become the majority, 
and will be enabled to repeal the objectionable laws. These three 
consequences of popular systems, when judiciously used, and not 
wantonly abused, are the greatest safeguards a community can have 
against civil wars and revolutions. The first, by levelling all men to 
the same political foot'ne, prevents those gradual absorptions of 
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power, by crafty combinations, which have so often overthrown 
States. The second, by preventing the levying of high taxes, for 
the enrichment of princes and dependants, removes the temptation 
from government, which, when yielded to, have been so frequently 
productive of civil commotions. And the third, by assuaging the 
asperity of party feeling, (at least as relates to the ordinary objects 
of legislation.) gives a healthier tone to public opinion, and facilitates 
the improvement of the science of government. 

These three principles belong to all popular systems; but they 
are very much modified by that second class of forces, which flow 
out of the particular organization of individual States. Those pe- 
culiar to this State are to be considered now. One striking feature 
‘in our system, is the admission of geographical interests as an ele- 
ment. This gives influence to parishes and districts, neither with 
regard to extent or population solely, but also with respect to their 
ancient rights, before the State became independent. To effect 
this, one branch of the legislature is composed of a member from 
each precinct, whether there be a thousand or ten thousand in- 
habitants thereof. Another feature is, the admission of taxable 
property as an element, by means of which the abuse of the taxing 
power is effectually prevented. It is effected thus: The popular 
branch of the legislature is required by the constitution to be com- 
posed of one hundred and twenty-four members, of which half are 
allotted to white population, and the other to taxable property, 
who are to be distributed or apportioned to the several election pre- 
cincts, according to their white population and taxable property, 
which are determined every ten years by a census and an examina- 
tion of the tax returns. By this means, whenever a discrimination 
is made, in over-taxing the property peculiar to any part of the 
State, the representation of that quarter is increased, and that of 
some other diminished ; and hence, to over-tax a section of the State, 
is also to increase its political power, and to under-tax another is to 
weaken its influence. These two arrangements, taken together with 
the well known distribution of white population and taxable property 
in the State, render another concurrent principle of our government 
peculiarly propitious. The division of the legislature into two 
branches is here referred to. Besides compromising a matter which 
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had been long disputed, and which resulted in our emphatically 
CONTITUTIONAL government, it beautified the republic. 

Mr. Calhoun observes, on this point, “ By making the election 
districts the element of which one branch of the legislature is con- 
stituted, it protects the agricultural and rural interests against the 
preponderance, which, in time, the concentrated city population might 
otherwise acquire ; and, by making taxation one of the elements of 
which the other branch is composed, it guards effectually against the 
abuse of the taxing power.” 

It should always be remembered, in this conncetion, that these 
additional concurrent principles in our State constitution were not 
the creatures of human forethought—they were the result of many 
circumstances, which it would be out of place to relate here. Our 
constitution became what it is, only after a long series of events had 
transpired, without which it is impossible to believe it could have 
resulted. By the arrangement now existing, no law can be passed 
without the concurring consent of both important sections of the 
State, all the important interests of it, and a majority of the freemen 
init. And since the State and Federal executives, as well as the 
judges and other high officers, are chosen by the General Assembly, 
they also, like the laws they execute, are the choice not only of a 
numerical, but of a trebly concurrent majority. 

The division of the government into executive, legislative and ju- 
dicial departments, and the subdivision of the legislature into branch- 
es, is common to all the States, and are duly appreciated, as the most 
equitable plan for the good government of a republic. Jn this State 
the simple addition 7s made of two concurrent principles, which are 
omitted in all the others. 

The third class of causes—viz: those which spring out of pur 
confederation with the other States of the Union, are more complex, 
but not less valuable in the restraint, both wholesome and moderate, 
which they impose upon the numerical majority. They are to be 
viewed, first, as to their effect upon the internal affairs of the State, and 
next, the external matters of political consequence. All people are 
naturally inclined to watch the affairs of others, and be benefited by 
what they see—and this applies to States, as well as individuals. 
South-Carolina is like other States, in this respect. The close con- 
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nexion with thirty States which exists, renders her peculiarly watch- 
ful of them, and the result of her sixty years of observation is all 
that remains to be noticed in this article. 

It is a political axiom, “that there ean be no constitution without 
a division of power, and no liberty without a constitution. There 
can be no division of power, without a sed/-protecting power in cach 
of the parts into which it may be divided ; or in a superior power, 
to protect each against the others.” There is another axiom, which 
is applicable to all human affairs: We must not look for protection 
against danger to the source whence that danger comes. ‘Lo do this 
would be against universal analogy. In compliauce with these self- 
evident truths, the federal constitution provides three means for its 
preservation, viz: It enumerates and specifies the powers of the 
Federal Government, and, consequently, those reserved to the State 
governments, or to the sovereign power, the people. Thus the dan- 
ger of misconstruction is obviated. It imposes limitations both on 
the Federal and State governments, and thus an abuse of power is 
thonght to be prevented. And, in the third place, it requires a 
solemn oath from all its officials, to support and observe it; and so 
corruption and treachery are sought to be forestalled. Now, as has 
already been illustrated, the government over the people of every 
State is made up of two co-ordinate governments—one Federal, the 
other State. The former is not under the control of the people of 
any one State; while the latter is exclusively under the control of 
the people of the State it belongs to. Thus arises two classes of 
powers in this compound system: those which the people of each 
State have taken out of their own hands, and placed in the joint 
keeping of all the States, and those which they have kept in their 
exclusive possession. ‘Lhe former are commonly known as the dele- 
gated powers, and the latter the reserved. And it was owing to the 
belief that these powers were in hostile relations to each other, and 
that a tendency would be developed on the part cf the one to absorb 
the other, that these three means of self-preservation were devised ° 
for the constitution. And it is probable, if this was the only danger 
to be apprehended, these means would prove sufficient to preserve 
the system unimpaired. But experience, in the lapse of sixty years, 
demonstrates that other and more serious dangers underlie the struc- 
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ture, and must assuredly destroy it, if the means of preservation 
cannot be found, and found in time. 


“Tnstead of a contest for power between the government of the 
United States, on the one side, and the separate governments of the 
several States on the other, the real struggle has been to obtain the 
control of the former—a struggle in which both States and people 
have united. And the result. has shown that, instead of depending 
on the relative force of the delegated and reserved powers, the latter, 
in all contests, have been brought in aid of the former, by the States 
on the side of the party in the ; possession and control of the govern- 
ment of the United States, and by the States on the side of the 
party in the opposition, in their efforts to expel those in possession, 
and to take their place. There must then be, at all times, except in 
a state of transition of parties, or from some accidental cause, a 
majority of the several States, and of their people, estimated in fede- 
ral numbers, on the side of those in power, and, of course, on the 
side of the delegated powers and the government of the United 
States. Its real authority, therefore, instead of being limited to the 
delegated powers alone, must habitually consist of these, united with 
the reserved powers of the joint majority of the States, and of their 
population, estimated in federal numbers. Their united strength 
must necessarily give to the government of the United States a power 
vastly greater than that of all the co-ordinate governments of the States 
on the side of the party in opposition. It is their united strength 
which makes it one of the strongest ever established—greatly strong- 
er than it could possibly be as a national government. And hence, 
all conclusions drawn from a supposed antagonism between the dele- 
gated powers on the one hand, and the reserved powers on the other, 
have proved, and must ever prove, utterly fallacious.” 


This state of things is just the reverse of that which existed under 
the old articles of confederation. Then the federal government was 
weak, and the delegated powers were more or less dependent, for 
their exercise, on the reserved. But now the federal government is 
strong, and prominent among its most important powers is that of 
carrying its acts into execution by its own authority. This creates a 
number of motives for obtaining the control of government, the 
most effectual, if not the only way of doing which, is to form com- 
binations among the States, a resort which would not have been 
practicable in the old Union. And in the formation of these combi- 
nations there are influences we must not overlook. In all large com- 
munities, contiguity is one of the strongest elements in party organi- 
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zation. In this immense union it is obviously the case, and the 
element is rendered still stronger by the fact that the community is 
divided into States, and is not one aggregate mass. But, in addition 
to this, in a territory so extensive as that of the United States, con- 
tiguity is almost sure to involve a similarity of interests, which must 
ever be the strongest element in all combinations. Thus the most 
powerful inducements exist, not only for the formation, but the per- 
petuation of sectional combinations, for controlling the federal gov- 
ernment. And history proves that these inducements have their full 
effect. The inquiry therefore rises, in view of the axioms above 
mentioned, where are we to look for adequate means to prevent the 
gradual establishment of that absolute government which is the only 
result of that complete overthrow of all constitutional barriers, which 
must surely follow in the wake of such combinations. 

It is evident they are not to be found in the federal constitution, 
in the organism of the federal government, in the right of suffrage, 
in the force of public opinion of the Union, in the press of the Uni- 
ted States, in the Executive veto, in the Supreme Court, or in the 
Governments of those states which have the control of the Federal 
government by virtue of their combinations ; because, they are not 
provided for in the constitution, and all the other sources mentioned 
are in the power of the very people whose absolute rule the object 
is to subvert. In other words, they are not to be found in the same 

source whence the danger comes. The bane and the antidote do 
not spring from the same fountain; their waters are not mingled. 

« Hence, wretched nation! all thy woes arise, 
Avow'd corruption, licens’d perjuries, 

Eternal taxes, treaties for a day, 

Servants that rule, and senates that obey.” 

Since, then, the required means are not to be found any where 
than in the powers which are reserved, it follows they must be found 
among them, if at all. And if they are found among them, they 
must appertain either to the state governments, or the people in their 
sovereign capacity,—the same in which they established the federal 
and state constitutions and governments, and in which they can 
change or destroy both. It is not to be questioned that the states, 
through their respective governments, do possess means of prevent- 
ing encroachments of the delegated powers upon the reserved. The 
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right of remonstrating, of petitioning or protesting, of appealing to 
the co-states, &e., have but to be mentioned, and the fact is imme- 
diately admitted. And these means may, no doubt, in many cases 
prove available, but, taking the history of the Union into view, it ap- 
pears they are utterly impotent. “Nothing,” says Calhoun, “short 
of a negative, absolute or in effect, on the part of the government of a 
state, can possibly protect it against the encroachments of the go- 
vernment of the United States, whenever their powers come in con- 
flict.” But by this it is not meant to say, that the state govern- 
ments have the same right to enforce their decisions that single go- 
vernments, possessing add the powers of government, have. On the 
contrary, it 1s meant, on account of the state and federal govern- 
ments being co-ordinates, and therefore equals, that nether have the 
right to enforce their decisions, as to the extent of their powers, when 
a conflict arises in reference to them. And this is evident, because, 
since they are co-ordinates, if one possesses the right, the other must 
also; and if both do, the only umpire between them is the sword, to 
acknowledge which is tantamount to saying, they are foreign go- 
vernments, and not parts of the same government, which is false. 
But since neither have the right, it follows, that when a question of 
extent of power is disputed, the most that can be done is to appeal 
to the authority which originally made the division of power. This 
point should be thoroughly understood, for it is the principle upon 
which the South-Carolina doctrine is based. 

The ways in which the federal may.encroach upon the state go- 
vernments are two. One by executing a power which is delegated, 
but in a manner not “necessary and proper,” and in conflict with the 
interests and rights of the States; the other, by executing a power 
which is not delegated. It is the former, more particularly, which 
the doctrine of nullification proposed to remedy. The latter may 
be of such a nature as to be beyond the reach of the doctrine. With- 
out going into the argument to rebut the doctrine, which Grimké 
advances, that the Supreme Court is vested with power to arbitrate 
in these cases, it is sufficient’to assume, on the authority of Tury- 
BULL, McDurriz, Haynz, and Catnoun, that “as there is nothing 
in the constitution which vests authority in the government of the 
United States, or any of its departments, to enforce its decision 
against that of the separate government of a state, and nothing 
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which makes the several states amenable to its process, it is manifest 
that there is nothing in it which can possibly give the judicial power 
authority to enforce the decision of the government of the United 
States, against that of a separate state, where their respective deci- 
sions come into conflict.” Now, when the Federal Government pro- 
poses, improperly or unnecessarily, to execute a delegated power, it 
is done through the medium of laws, which, of course, are to go- 
vern the people of all the states alike. Upon the passage of sucha 
law in Congress, the government of the state which believes the law 
to be in violation of the constitution, has the right to take the neces- 
sary steps for preventing the execution of the Jaw within the limits 
of the state. A question then arises between the State and the Uni- 
ted States, as to whether the law should be enforced or not, or in 
other words, whether it is constitutional. And for such a contingency 
the federal constitution makes ample provision, when it authorizes 
Congress to propose amendments. An appeal to the amending pow- 
er is the consequence. The sovereign willis invoked, and this is the 
ultimate aim of nullification. If the people of the United States 
are actuated by the same spirit in which the constitution was con- 
ceived, they may amend it at any time, without inconvenience or 
evil consequences. But if they have a different spirit, the thing is 
impossible; and instead of the simple appeal, which is the object of 
nullification, a harsher resort must be had, or the state must waive 
the issue. 

The other way in which the federal may encroach on the state go- 
vernment, is by executing a power which is not delegated, or, in 
other words, by usurpation. A contingency for which it is not in the 
province of constitutions to provide. Political science, however, and 
the experience of the world, point to the only power competent in 
the emergency, and Algernon Sidney’s sentiment, which may be 
summed up in the single word revolution, is the only alternative. 


“ Cujus est instituere, ejus est abrogare.” 


Such is the school of politics in which Carolina is reared. An 
equal abhorrence of absolute monarchy, and unbridled majorities. 
An equal devotion to written constitutions and strict constructions. 
She would protect the citizen’s property as well as his life; society 
as well as government, in their moral as well as their physical el2- 
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ments. She guards the taxing power from abuse, with the same 
care that she would shield her credit from dishonour. She protects 
the minority at the same time that she gives power to the majority. 
She distributes the authority of her people at home, that it may be 
concentrated against her enemies abroad. She loved the Union well, 
but, more than all things, she loves her liberty ; the liberty to obey 
no human laws but those she has conscnted to. She honours Ame- 
rica, but, above all, is her honour for herself. And with respect to 
her federal relations, if she loves Caesar less, it is because her love 
for Rome is paramount. K. H. B. 


Art. V.—YeEtiow Fever in CHarLEston IN 1852. 


WE propose to review the facts connected with the origin of the 
recent epidemic in Charleston, with a view of eliciting such informa- 
tion as may be useful for after purposes. We desire, in the spirit of 
truth, to collate all the cireumstances which seem to bear upon the 
late visitation, and, by comparing them with similar facts, recorded 
by competent observers in other places, to deduce such practical les- 
sons as may be useful to us for the future. ‘the hope had gradually 
been instilling itself into the minds of the thinking men of our com- 
munity, that yellow fever was becoming banished from among us. 
It will be our chief object, in the following pages, to examine what 
foundation there was for such a hope, and how much recent events 
are calculated to shake that hope. In this examination, we will take 
rather a practical than a scientific view of the subject. Without at- 
tempting to solye the dark problem of the proximate cause of the 
fever, we will strive to lay before our readers the antecedents and 
ccneomitants which may fairly be regarded as indispensable to the 
existence: of the disease. Without discussing, too elaborately, what 
yellow fever is, and what it is not, we will-strive to show what its 
dangers are. 

There is but one other discase, liable to prevail in an epidemic 
foim, so fearful to a commercial community as this, Cholera has 
prcbably spread a more general panic throughout the world than 
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yellow fever. Why is this? Has it done more mischief, where it 
has exerted its destructive influences, than the disease we are about 
to consider? We will admit that, in its course around the entire 
globe, it has been less circumscribed, and has taken in countries and 
nations in its deadly embrace which are quite safe from yellow fever. 
But we may safely question, whether the records of the one cannot 
furnish parallels for the most atrocious horrors of the other. If the 
Russian and Polish armies,* on the frozen fields of Warsaw, found it 
far more awful to “fall into the hands of the living God” than to 
abide the wrath of man, who will say that the Edamft pestilence, 
from which not a man escaped, was any whit less fearful! If cholera 
has laughed to scorn the double and treble “Cordons Sanitaires” of 
the most military and despotic rulers of Europe, have we not seen 
yellow fever shake its ghastly locks among us just when we were 
congratulating ourselves that we had laid its horrid ghost forever? If 
the deleterious influence of cholera upon the industry and best inte- 
rests of some of the wealthiest communities of almost every nation 
upon earth, has given it an interest in the eyes of capitalists as well 
as philanthropists, which has induced an examination into its causes, 
&c., on other than mere scientific grounds, the effects of yellow fe- 
ver, on the communities liable to its visitations, seem no less fairly to 
claim the most earnest attention of all classes of those who feel its 
fatal blight. 

In an examination, such as we propose to make, into the nature 
and causes of yellow fever, we may fairly leave out of sight the in- 
tricate and difficult—the inexplicable question, in the present state 
of our means of investigation of—what the proximate causes of this 
disease are, or in what its intimate nature consists. We may leave 
it to chemists and naturalists to pursue the deeply interesting and 
important questions, of whether animalcular life, or the gaseous pro- 
ducts of organic decomposition, or some still unsuspected, as well as 
unknown agency, arising from human detruitus, or teluric combina- 
tions, or meteorological influences, or compounds of any or all of 
these, constitute the final, the exciting cause of the disease, and set 
ourselves manfully to the examination of the circumstances under 


* Brierre de Boismont. 
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which this mystic agency is generated. It eannot, for a moment, be 
doubted, that investigations, in this sense, have done much to Jessen 
the awe attendant on the very word cholera, while the intimate na- 
ture, and proximate cause, of that disease are still as mysterious as 
ever. 

Let us strive to do something of the same kind for yellow fever; 
and here, on the threshold of our enquiry, Iet us avow that we ad- 
dress ourselves not to the man of science, or the physician, but to 
the community. We desire to converse freely with the merchant, 
the factor, the ship-owner, the landlord, in short, with the capitalists, 
on the best means of enlarging Ins operations, and ensuring the 
value of his capital. We wish to show what may be done to keep 
the acecss to our streets open at all seasons of the year for the bu- 
siness man, without regard to his place of nativity. In vain will we 
have built up our noble structure of railroads, gradually but steadily 
shooting their fruit-bearing branches into every fertile corner of the 
state, if the producers, in those regions, are afraid to approach our 
pestiferous streets. What will we have gained, after throwing the 
iron links of this gigantic chain over the summits of the mountains 
which lem us in on the north-west, if we are not therewith to draw 
up the teeming fruits of those distant states? If the unhealthiness 
of our climate is to keep strangers away from the city, at the very 
season of the year when the active stir of business leads the capital- 
ist away from his own doors, to seck for the new investments, or for 
the other business transactions, which are to give value to his money 
or his industry, all our direct trade must cease, and our business men 
must sink down to the position of mere agents for others. All that 
we have done, in opening communications towards the interior, will 
result in bencfit to others, and Charleston become only one of the 
resting places on the route to New-York, 

3ranches from that yearly-swelling stream of needy forcigners, 
which las been steadily setting towards our larger cities and newer 
lands, are now flowing into our own community ; and, regardless of 
danger, they will continue to come; for, to them, death by pesti- 
lence is not more fearful than by famine. This class of our popula- 
tion it is which furnishes food for the malignant diseases which a hot 
climate generates in the constitution habituated to northern regions. 
Wealthy strangers can fly from danger, but the poor, who live by 
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daily labour, must remain wherever they can find food. This they 
obtain in greater abundance in our southern cities than anywhere 
else in all our land of plenty. And in seeking to obtain it, they are 
gradually usurping the places of the blacks. The substitution we 
may well look upon with mistrust. By it we are getting a popula- 
tion exactly like that which nightly renders the streets of Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, é&c., the scenes of hideous disorder. We are losing 
a valuable, manageable, and healthy population, for one, in every 
sense, the reverse. We see the submissive, acclimated, non-voting 
negro pushed aside by the turbulent, feverish, naturalized foreigner. 
These men come among us with habits adapted to far different cli- 
mates, and constitutions prone to every febrile disease. The result 
is inevitable : they must introduce amongst us the elements, both of 
physical and moral (may we not add political) evil. Do the consti- 
tution and laws of our country prevent us from laying any restraint 
on the habits of these people? Must we quietly look on and see 
them huddle themselves together in one-tenth part of the space, and 
in ten times the numbers, which sanitary prudence or personal de- 
cency would permit even the negro to be crowded into, without be- 
ing able, by any police regulations, to put a check on such pestilen- 
tial habits? If the cold climate of Europe, and the open hovels 
which there serve this class of beings for shelter, cannot obstruct the 
tendency to febrile pestilence, which there always is in cases where 
human bodies are crowded together in filth and want, what are we 
to expect, where a burning sun sends down its almost perpendicular 
rays upon chambers, ten feet square, closed up between walls, with 
but one window and one door for air and light? It is impossible for 
any one, who has not personally inspected these dens, to imagine the 
stench and stagnation which loads the atmosphere. Day after day, 
and night succeeding night, the same air is breathed, re-breathed, 
and breathed again. Day after day, and night succeeding night, the 
accumulating filth and offal of tens and scores of human bodics— 
men, women and children, in undistinguished heaps—fester and pu- 
trify upon their bodies, through the air and in their food, till pu- 
tridity and corruption are found to be words of too feeble import to 
give character to the inhuman condition of these human abodes. In 
such habitations as these, lives a population whose poverty denies 
them the means of having wholesome food, sufficient clothing, a bed 
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to lie on, or blankets to:cover them. It will be, perhaps, not easily 
believed, that, in the midst of such crowded and half-starved people, 
women are to be seen, with children at their breasts, not clothed 
sufficiently for the purposes of the commonest decency, and actually 
not possessing eyen the poorest apology for a bed to he on. The 
heart sickens at the contemplation of these horrors, for the sake of 
the poor, miserable creatures themselves ; but when these wretched, 
squalid, bestial beings, are viewed as the sources from whence origi- 
nate pestilential diseases, which fly on the wings of the wind, to in- 
fest whole communities—when it is known that, from these putres- 
cent bodies, diseases are to spring, which will find their way into 
the abodes of ease and comfort—when it is considered that, even 
with all the best directed care, and every possible interference on the 
part of the authorities, such concentrated causes of disease and death 
may find their way from these fester houses as will be sufficient to 
taint an entire atmosphere for miles around, and to convert the airy 
and luxurious habitations of the cleanly and the wealthy into houses 
of mourning and sorrov—how much does it behoove those authori- 
ties to make every possible exertion to correct these evils, and to 
compensate, by external police, for what they cannot effect in the in- 
ternal policy of these fomites of disease? 

It is the introduction of these strangers among us, that brings 
yellow fever. If we had no strangers, there would be no such dis- 
ease. Dut, of course, we cannot expect to exclude them. Indeed, 
without an ingress of strangers, we could not be a commercial, and, 
by consequence, a wealthy and thriving community. The very im- 
migration of these poor strangers into our community, shows that 
our thriving condition offers them inducements to settle in the midst 
of us. Nor can we hope to do much to change their habits while 
their condition remains the same. The lawless, ignorant, and drunk- 
en man can have none other than a squalid and filthy woman, with 
her naked and shameless children, for inmates of his home, as long 
as his habits are the same. And such are the refuse which make up 
the aggregate of our emigrant population. They can only be changed 
in nature by an intelligent interference from a well-direeted police. 

We must turn our attention then to these means. But we must 
also direct our efforts towards the enforcement of such general hy- 
gienic laws as may tend to remove every removeable cause of dis- 
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ease; and when pestilence is generated in the quarters where such 
beings as those we have beeu describing, live, if we cannot act upon 
them for their good, we must put it out of their power to act on the 
better part of the community for its evil. Until we can induce them 
to keep. themselves free from pestilence, we must keep both them 
and the pestilence at a distance. We must isolate them from the 
rest of the community. The infected districts must be closed up. 
Neither ingress nor egress from it, or to it, permitted As the Israel- 
its sent the Lepers without the camp, so we must keep the diseased 
from infecting the well. Such restrictions have been resorted to in 
our own northern cities, and, therefore, may be here. But this is 
not all. This is not even the most important part of the responsi- 
ble duty that devolves on the public authorities. The next conside- 
ration will bring us to the most important part of our subject. 

We have said that we would review the circumstances attending 
our late epidemic, in the spirit of candour. We will do so. But 
we must do our work fearlessly, or it will be done in vain. Our ob- 
ject, we distinctly state, is to draw public attention to important 
facts. We can only do this by stating these facts. We shall do 
no more. Such inferences as we may draw from the facts, will re- 
ceive from the intelligent reader just so much consideration as they 
may be entitled to. 

It will be remembered, by all who pay even the slightest atten- 
tion to the changes of the weather, that, for three years previous to 
the present, there has been a much smaller quantity of moisture on 
the surface of the earth than usual, in consequence of the protracted 
drought which has so seriously injured the planters in the lower part 
of our state. This lack of moisture, it will also be remembered, 
ceased to exist about the spring of this year, and towards the be- 
ginning of summer the earth was rendered tolerably moist by fre- 
quent showers of rain, many of which were heavy enough to fur- 
nish surplus water to supply springs which had run entirely dry, and 
to convert the brackish waters of some of our short rivers back to 
their usual sweetness. As the summer advanced, rain became more 
abundant, and, with the setting in of the early fall, we were literally 
deluged and overflowed by torrents. 

During the time these heavy floods were falling upon us, the 
ranges of the thermometer were greater than usual in our summers. 
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We find, by reference to notes taken at the time, that in the month 
of April, on the 17th and 18th, there was hail, with thunder and 
lightning, two days; and the 19th, 2lst and 22nd of the same 
month, the thermometer stood at 50, 49 and 47 degs., respectively. 
On the second day of May, just ten days later, it stood at 84 degs.,, 
the difference being thirty-seven degrees. And on the 4th, 5th and 
6th of May, it stood respectively at 58, 52 and 57 degs., showing 
thirty-two degrees less heat than three days previous. June, also 
commenced very cool. On the Ist and 2nd of that month, the 
thermometer in the morning stood at 67 and 68 degs., respectively ; 
and as late as the 5th, it was only 69 degs., and the 9th, 682 degs. 
The cool mornings in June continued till beyond the middle of the 
month; so that we find it on the 13th, 69 degs., and on the 16th, 
72 degs., and on the 17th and 18th, it reached only 85 and 87 degs., 
respectively, at mid-day. But now the heat rapidly increased, and 
on the 23rd, five days after, it was at 93 degs.; while on the 26th, 
three days later, it was eleven degrees lower, being at 72 degs. In 
July, on the 2nd, we find it 88 degs. at mid-day, and down to 82 
in the evening. On the 6th, it was at 93 degs, at mid-day, on the 
Sth, 87 degs., on the 11th, 89 degs., and on the 17th, at sunrise, it 
had reached the uncommon altitude of 78 degs. On the 23rd, it 
was 89 degs. at mid-day, 24th, 90 degs., 25th, 89 degs., and on the 
28th, three days after, down to 844, and on the 29th, 85 degs., 
while on the 30th and 31st, it had again risen to 89 and 92 degs., 
respectively. Cn the 1st August, the day following that last noted, 
it was down to 774 degs. in the morning, and 85 degs. at mid-day, 
being a difference of fourteen and a half degrees between the mid- 
day and morning temperature of these two days, and of seven de- 
grees between the two at the same hour. On the 2nd, it was down 
to 75 degs. in the morning, and 85 degs. at mid-day. On the 3rd 
it was at 77 degs. and 83 degs. On the 4th, 84 degs. throughout 
the day ; the usual range between night and day not having taken 
place. On the 5th, it was 84 and 87 degs.; onthe 6th, 76 and 
89 degs. On the 8th, it was at 81 degs. in the morning. On 
the 11th, 75 and 77 degs., or only two degrees difference between 
the night and day temperature ; whereas, on the day following, 12th, 
it stood 57 and 72 degs., or fifteen degrees between the day and 
night. The remainder of this month was steadily hot, not falling 
below 82 degs., though not reaching 90 degs. 
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September was also steadily hot. On the 22d, after night-fall, it 

, was still up to 83 degs. 

October was very variable. On the 6th, in the morning, it was 
84 degs. On the 7th, at mid-day, 884 degs., and on the 8th, at 
night, 803 degs. On the 15th, seven days after, it was at 62 degs. 
at night, being a difference of eighteen and a half degrees; and the 
following morning, the 16th, it was at 52 degs., being twenty-eight 
and a half degrees less than the night temperature of the 8th, and 
thirty-six and a half less than the mid-day heat of the 7th. Be- 
tween the middle and end of the month, the changes continued to 
be frequent, and the range of the thermometer very great. 

An inspection of these figures will show several facts of great im- 
portance in a hygienic point of view. First, the variations of tem- 
perature were frequent and great. Second, the range of the ther- 
mometer was very great; the maximum of heat being excessive, and 
the minimum lower than common. Third, the difference between 
the night and day temperature was uncommonly great.* 

The next peculiarity on which we will remark, in the character- 
istics of the past summer, is the small amount of thunder and light- 
ning. The absence of the usual quantity of these electric explo- 
sions, has been observed for several years past. The historians of the 
break-bone fever, of 1850, have not omitted to notice it. We are 
not, perhaps, prepared to say what part these electrical phenomena 
play in the causation of disease; but we may unhesitatingly attri- 
bute to them an important place.t 

The topography of Charleston is sufficiently well known, and has 
been often enough described, to cischarge us from the duty of go- 
ing fully into it here; and we will, therefore, refer to only a few 
points, which will be important to us in the sequel. 

The situation of the city is on a point of land extending, some- 
what in the shape of a parallelogram, between two bold rivers, in 
which the tide ebbs and flows to the extent of about six feet perpen- 
dicular height. The surface of this area of land was originally very 
uneven, consisting of knolls of sand in the midst of low swampy 


* See Prof. W. Hume, Charleston Medical Journal, Vol. 5, fur much 
valuable information on this point. 

+ Pallas de l’Influence de |’Electricite Atmosphérique et Terrestre sur l’Or- 
ganism. Reviewed in Charleston Journal, Vo). 4., p, 18. 
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lands, with still lower ground, in greater abundance, covered with a 
growth of salt marsh grass, and overflowed at half tide or Jess. This 
marsh land was intersected by numerous creeks, and the soil is chiefly 
mud and sand, inintimate mixture. Ata short distance below the 
surface of the sand knolls of which we have spoken, a close bed of 
clay is found in many places; and under the whole extent of the 
land, as well as the waters of the bay, a bed of marl exists. The 
close texture of these beds renders them impervious to water, so that 
the porous soil is liable to be sobbed up to the very surface, except 
where drainage or grading affords for the water means of escape. 

To the peculiarities of the soil already noticed, another must be 
added, which is not less important in its action on the health of the 
city, than any of the others. We allude to that which is made by 
the materials employed, in the progress of the city, for filling up 
the low grounds. It would be difficult, we imagine, for the most 
expert chemist or physician to manufacture an unhealthy compost 
better adapted for enriching the soil of disease, than is produced by 
the process of filling up in our city. Upon the low, oozy, mud- 
marshes we have mentioned, the work of filling up commences, with 
no other preparation than the erection of barricades for keeping in 
the filling materials. No arrangements are made for excluding the 
tide—no preparations thought of for draining the rains. Into this 
are thrown green wood, shavings, chips, chaff, the contents of the 
scavingers’ carts, consisting of the dead bodies of domestic animals— 
the decaying and fermenting offal of the kitchens—the filthy rags 
from the filthier bodies of the poor and sick—the parings of vege- 
tables—the refuse of stables and cow-houses—the spoilt fish—the 
refuse of shrimps and other shellfish—the blood of slaughter-pens— 
the hoofs and horns of market animals—the remnants of the mar- 
kets, and the putrescence of the fruit-shops—in a word, everything 
that is filthy, and refuse, and disgusting—all is thrown pell-mell into 
these low places. Beneath this mass oozes up the salt tide-water, 
and downwards trickles the fresh rain-water; and on the whole 
pours down, in tropical heat, the burning rays of an almost vertical 
sun! Who shall enumerate the genera and species of invisible ani- 
malcules which take their existence within this huge and hideous 
womb? Yet, of such materia], we are constrained to say it, a large 
portion of the soil we live on, within the limits of Charleston, is 
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composed! Much of this has been done in times so long passed 
by, that the putrescence of the surface is now all over. Where this 
is the case, the wholesome surface, when left undisturbed, keeps im- 
prisoned beneath it the still undispersed gases of the mass beneath. 
Let wisdom give us its effectual warning not to touch that surface. 
Let us not, for any consideration, raise the lid of Pandora’s box. 
But much of this work is still going on. We have not the means 
of estimating the extent of surface which, at this hour, within the 
limits of Charleston, presents so foul a face to the bright rays of the 
sun; but, should we say jifty acres, we will not be beyond the 
mark. These are scattered over the city and around it, in every 
direction. At the southwest extremity of the peninsula, streets and 
building lots have been reclaimed from the mud and marsh, within 
the last four years, to an amount, doubtless, beyond what we have 
admitted above for the whole. Taking a northern direction, we 
have, next, the extension of Calhoun-street west of Rutledge, which 
was in progress during the greatest violence of the epidemic, and 
continues to advance without interruption to the present day, great- 
ly: to the annoyance of the residents. Following the course of Ben- 
nett’s mill-pond, to the northeast, we soon come to an area of seve- 
ral acres, reclaimed from the marsh and tide-water land. Ona large 
part of this space, within a few months past, a nest of butcher-pens 
and slaughter-houses stood. Before the foot of man began to en- 
croach on these morasses, the low, even surface of the grounds al- 
lowed of the ready flow of the water over every part of it as the 
tide rose. The water being retained in the reservoir, for working a 
mill, kept the surface always covered with a variable depth of pure 
salt-water, so that the offensive smell of the slaughter-houses was 
the only nuisance to the neighbourhood. But now, what a change! 
Acres of land are in process of being filled up as described above, 
and vain would be the effort to form an idea of the condition of 
things. In such a case, seeing alone is believing. Still further to 
the northeast, we have the old cattle pasture, recently covered over 
with some hundreds of human dwellings, and not an effort made 
to drain or level. Eastward, again, between King and Meeting 
street, at Petsch and Wharton’s car factory there was, throughout the 
summer, a pond, deep enough to swim in, and having no vent for 
its water, which became excessively foul, and so offensive that to 
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pass it was to run the risk of a sick stomach. Into this filthy pond, 
in the midst of a thickly-inhabited district (will we be believed #) in 
the most sickly part of an uncommonly sickly season, the process 
of filling was carried on in the most dilatory manner, with chaff, 
the chips of green wood, and putrid soil, excavated from other 
places. In the immediate neighbourhood of this, was an extensive 
cow lot. None can imagine the stench of this place, but one who 
has breathed the night-air in its vicinity, as we have done. Further 
to the eastward, in Hampstead, we find the same process of filling 
going on. Taking our way southward, we find the same thing in 
America-street, and at the east end of Calhoun-street. Gadsden’s 
wharf presents an area of perhaps fifty acres, but recently reclaimed 
and covered with dwellings. Near the market are the excavations 
for the new Custom-house, turning up a soil of comparatively re- 
cent formation, and replete with such gases as we alluded to above. 
Next, we have the line of wharves, with all the sewers of the city 
emptying themselves through them into the river. This brings us 
to the southern extremity of the city, where we.have White Point 
Garden, nearly the whole of which is reclaimed from the river, in 
the way we have been describing. 

Thus, we have the entire city girdled with extensive surfaces of 
this factitious earth, either recently made or actually in process of 
being constructed. Not a breath of air can blow from any point 
of the compass without first gathering the malaria from their de- 
composing materials, and wafting it into the city in every quarter. 
The breezes most prevalent during the summer, are the S. E. and 
S. W. These, on approaching the city, meet, the first with all the 
emanations from the sources of decomposition we have mentioned, 
along the eastern and southern lines of the city boundaries, from 
White Point Garden to the northern and eastern corner of the vil- 
lage of Hampstead ; the last, with similar products from the fever 
beds on the western line. For days and weeks, we have the day 
breeze taking one or the other of these courses, while the night-air 
flows usually in the contrary course, viz. N. W., but likewise en- 
countering, at the moment of approach to the city proper (exclud- 
ing Cannonsborough), the malarial distilleries. So that blow as it 
will, or occupy what part of the city we may, we cannot avoid 
breathing and absorbing the noisome emanations, Cannonsborough 
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alone offers an exception to this, having none of these fomites so 
situated as to impregnate the air which ventilates it in the summer. 
Accordingly, we find that division invariably enjoys immunity from 
yellow fever, even in the most virulent and extended epidemics. 

We are now prepared to review the state of things about us at 
the period of the year when our Southern climate most severely 
tries the constitutions of those who come into it with northern pre- 
dispositions, and to criticise the course pursued: by the population as 
well as by the custodians of the public health, in its bearing on 
that important subject. 

We will examine, first, the character of the population; and, 
secondly, the police: comprising under the last, not only all that 
relates to the management of the population, but the means taken 
for promoting cleanliness, both internal and external, the supply of 
water, the drainage, construction of buildings, laying out streets, 
and improving new parts of the city, and, in general, the entire sys- 
tem of public works. 

It is a fact not to be disputed, that Charleston never, at any pe- 
riod of its history, possessed a population so fit for disease as at the 
beginning of the past fall. With a brilliant business prospect open- 
ing to the view of the capitalist, all departments of industrial pur- 
suits were filled with operatives. Many of these were strangers 
Not a few of them were making their first essay of our climate. 
The harbour exhibited an uncommon number of ships with their 
foreign crews. There were, probably, four hundred* sailors, ail sus- 
ceptible to the disease, in port. The Irish population, of recent 
arrival, has been estimated by those best able to judge, at about five 
thousand. A large number of these had not yet spent one summer 
here, and many not more than one or two months. Some were 
just disembarked, bringing (into a climate greatly hotter than their 
own) constitutions entirely unprepared for the change by any gra- 
dual transition. Even during the progress of the epidemic, four or 
five hundred of these strangers arrived. The opinion has been al- 
ready expressed by competent observers, that the Irish are particu- 
larly prone to attacks of fever in hot climates, and the experience of 
the past season not only corroborates that view, but fully substan- 


* Charleston Journal, vol. 7, p. 859. 
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tiates another, also resting on good authority, that they possess less 
resilence of constitution against febrile diseases than the natives of 
any other nation on the face of the globe. The habits of life of 
this class of the population, we have sketched in general terms fur- 
ther back, and need not repeat what was there but imperfectly said. 
The dread of disease made no impression during the late autumn. 
Far from exciting them to greater prudence or moderation, the 
effect was the reverse. We almost shrink from the statement of 
facts, for the truth of which we would never hope to obtain cre- 
dence, if they were not sufficiently notorious to all in this commu- 
nity, who had any opportunity for making observations. The at- 
tendance upon the sick, the wakes over the dead, and the interment 
of the corpses (have we the faith of our readers?) were the con- 
stant scenes of revelry and drunkenness. The road to Magnolia 
Cemetery presented the daily and hourly spectacle of drunken men 
and women, reeling from’ the interment of their friends and rela- 
tions with maudlin grief or riotous mirth.* At night the streets 
were filled with inebriates far beyond anything of the kind we have 
ever witnessed before. We seldom walked the streets at night 
without seeing some of these reckless creatures either lying on the 
side-walks or reeling towards their homes, which they seemed des- 


* To show that these statements are not exaggerated, and that the same 
scenes are to be met with wherever this population is found, we append the 
following extract from the Charleston Courier of January 26: 

“ INTEMPERANCE AND CHOLERA.—The pastor of St. Luke’s Church, Roches- 
ter, in a recent discourse, alluded to the melancholy occurrences of last sum- 
me, when so large a number of people were cut down by cholera. He stated 
that of the whole number of deaths, one-fifteenth were nominally.of St. Luke’s 
parish, and of the Protestant portion of the population, one-seventh were in 
families connected with his congregation. In fifty days he attended fifty fune- 
tals. He adds: ‘Never did I more heartily deprecate the vice of drunken; 
ness, than when, on some of those sad occasions, I was not only forced to 
think of the ghastly tenant of the coffin, but was also forced to see living 
drunkards as my attendants to the place of burial, and so under the influence 
of intoxication, at the very grave, as to be unfit to render the needed aid to 
those who bury the dead. On one such occasion I remonstrated with the only 
persons, four in number, who constituted the company at the grave, and all of 
whom were partially intoxicated ; and within three days they had all died of 
the cholera, and were in their graves, near the spot where I had forewarned 
them of their danger’ ” 
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tined never to find. It is not to be doubted, that many of these 

found no other -beds but the earth, no covering but the sky. An- 
inefficient police left these helpless and deluded creatures to their 

folly and their fate. Who can wonder if the damp dews of night, 

and the hot meridian suns, soon ripened this fruit for the harvest of 

death ? 

And what did our police to counteract the tendency of these 
things ? 

Public works, on an extensive scale, were carried on. Many of 
these were of a kind known from experience among ourselves, as well 
as from the authority of competent witnesses elsewhere, to be im- 
proper for summer work in a climate and soil such as ours. Streets 
were pushed through mud and marsh, and the filling material sup- 
plied as we have above described. Large surfaces of soil, where 
the level was too high, were dug down, and the material carried 
away to fill low places ; thus substituting new, damp surfaces, from 
which the sun could freely dispel moisture and miasma, in the place 
of the old, dry ones, which had long since been disinfected by his 
purifying rays. A large portion of this filling material was taken 
from considerable depth, as in the excavations for the foundations of 
new buildings, and much of it from dark, moist places, as the cel- 
lars of old buildings undergoing repair or remodelling. And let it 
be borne in mind, too, that much of it was that factitious com- 
pound described above as making up the new soil of our city, 
mellowed by time into that state when it only waits the sun’s rays 
to enable it to give off its gases and miasms. ‘The streets were 
broken up in many places for the construction or repair of drains ; 
thus laying open deep trenches through newly-made soil, whose 
porous substance allowed the water to percolate through its decay- 
ing materials, up to the level almost of the surface. The laying of 
gas-pipes, too, was going on at the same time, and in the same kind 
of soil. 

All these, and others of a like kind, were, doubtless, works of 
great wisdom and utility, and are only to be condemned in view of 
the time at which they were undertaken. But how shall we ac- 
count for—how can we palliate or excuse the extensive means which 
were employed for cutting up the grass? Large numbers of men 
were engaged with hoe and shovel, removing every tuft of grass 
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that peeped out from the obscurest corner for a ray of sun. The 
‘work of destruction was universal. Not a street nora lane escaped, 
and the trophies of this Augean labour were carefully erected into 
monuments of industry in the centres of the streets. Alas! what 
perishable monuments! By heat and moisture they were soon con- 
verted into gases (we need not say how deleterious, since they ema- 
nated from decaying vegetable matter), and were even less enduring 
than the folly they commemorated. Hxegi monumentum cere peren- 
uius, In vain have we sought for a reason for this laborious effort 
to cut up all the grass in the streets. Vegetable chemistry has 
shown that the air we breathe is purified, and deprived of some of 
its elements unfriendly to animal life, by growing vegetation ; and 
we know that it protects the soil from evaporation, thus lessening 
atmospheric moisture. It has also been shown, by incontrovertible 
proof, that the same vegetable which was friendly to health while 
growing, becomes baleful when cut down and left to decay. These 
things are not sealed up in the closed books of the high-priests. 
They are known to all who choose to learn them. ‘The folly of the 
whole system of police regulation, which characterized the proceed- 
ings of our public authorities during the early part of the summer 
just passed, was freely censured at the time. Intention, not igno- 
rance, guided the counsels. Alas! for human ambition. Alas! 
for human infirmity. Every hoe and every shovel was in the hands 
of a voter. Mid-summer immediately precedes the city elections. 
It will be well for us if, with the other lessons which the late fall 
has brought us, we also learn the wisdom of transferring our elec- 
tion terms to a more healthy period of the year. It will be well 
for us, too, in the humble opinion of the writer, if we acquire the 
still further lesson of wisdom, which will teach us to throw these 
election periods further apart.* 

If these works had all been necessary to the wants of the city, 
why, we may ask, were they carried on by operatives whose con- 
stitutions, it was known, could not resist malaria, when there was 
at hand abundance of labour not obnoxious to this objection? Why 
was the white stranger exposed to almost certain disease, when the 
black man was on the spot to do the work without risk? Have 


* This has since been done by the Legislature, now in session. 
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we an answer in the political power which is in the possession of 
one and not of the other? 

But let us admit that the real tendency of these works towards 
a deterioration of the public health, was not fully apparent to thosé 
directing them, and turn to what was wanted for the ordinary clean- 
liness of the city. We do not fear to hazard the assertion that 
Charleston was never in so filthy a state as during the last year. 
Not only were masses of filth‘and corruption spread over the sur- 
face of the streets, just in those very spots where the lowness of 
the level ensured the requisite amount of stagnant water for carry- 
ing on the work of decomposition to most advantage under the 
burning sun of July, August and September; but the offensive re- 
fuse of the kitchens—the fermentation of all kinds of filth—the 
dead bodies of domestic animals—everything, in fine, which con- 
stitutes the offal of a large population, was left for hours, days, 
weeks, on the streets. We were eye-witnesses to the fact, that in 
the very house (in Queen-street) where the first cases of yellow 
fever (after the captain’s wife) occurred, the cellar was filled with a 
mass of moist, perishable vegetable matter, enough to have caused 
fever at any season of the year. And we were witnesses, too, to 
the fact, that this mass, after removal from the cellar, was left for 
days on the side of the street before it was carted off, streaming up 
into the heated atmosphere unknown quantities of deleterious gases. 
This is only one of many similar instances of neglect which might 
be cited. Space would fail us if we made an attempt to do this. 
Let it suffice us to call to the remembrance of our fellow-citizens, 
what was seen in our streets after the floods in the early part of 
September, or in the end of August. 

And what shall we say of the drainage of the streets? It may 
be objected to any strictures we may be disposed to make on this 
point, that the plan of drainage is totally faulty and inadequate, 
and, hence, no blame can attach to the authorities. We would re- 
ply, that it is no part of our object to throw blame on them, any 
further than a statement of truth may inferentially do this. They 
could not remodel the ill-contrived system of sewerage which exists ; 
but they might, with half the force that was employed in the inju- 
dicious works we have spoken of, have provided for the surface- 
drainage immediately after each heavy fall of rain, instead of leav- 
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ing the earth sobbed and puddled ; they might have converted the 
torrents which seemed to have been intended by a kind Providence 
for cleansing our filthy streets, into running streams fit for this end, 
by keeping the side drains free ; but this being omitted, the water 
remained stagnant on the surface, and became a poison instead of 
an antidote. 

We might here take up another part of this subject—the supply 
of water in the city—and by summing up the cost of those insuf- 
ficient sources of supply—the fire wells—show how far the judicious 
use of so much money would have gone towards introducing an 
abundance of this much-wanted element from pure and exhaust- 
less sources ; but this would lead us too far. We must, therefore, 
pass to other matters. 

And next, we will say a few words on the manner in which the 
laws in regard to the construction of buildings have been enforced. 
It will not be questioned that the healthfulness of families depends 
greatly on the houses in which they live. First, on the situation of 
the house, especially in view of the moisture or dryness of the lot, 
and the fagilities for ventilation; and, second, on the manner in 
which the: house is built. It will not be denied by those who look 
about as they pass along the streets, that the laws in relation to the 
filling up and draining of lots, is habitually neglected. In vain, 
therefore, is it to look for any hygienic results from draining and 
levelling the streets, while the lots are left unimproved. But the 
point to which we would particularly call public attention in this 
connection, is the pertenacity with which builders adhere to the cus- 
tom of excavating cellars under their houses. How can it be ex- 
pected, in a soil like ours, where the water, in many places, is but a 
few inches below the surface of the earth, that cellars running to 
the depth of four, five, and even six feet, will remain free of mois- 
ture? With every care that can be taken to keep these dark apart- 
ments clean, they will be moist, mouldy and offensive. What, then, 
must be the condition of things, when refuse, rubbish and filth of 
every imaginable kind, is heaped up to rot and crumble in the water ? 
The dank and suffocating atmosphere of these caves is unwholesome 
to a degree that goes beyond anything the imagination can paint. 
Why, then, are such hatching-rooms of pestilence permitted by the 
public authorities? Do they want the power to suppress them ? 
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Unless we are much mistaken, a law has been passed by the legis- 
lature to prevent their being dug. But if this law only contem- 
plates the excavations of new cellars, it but half effects the object 
intended ; for it is exactly in the old parts of the city, in which yel- 
low fever, and other diseases dependent on such causes, occur, that 
cellars are most dangerous. If the legislature has not the power to 
force householders to fill up their cellars, it may, at least, prevent 
the reconstruction of them, in cases where houses that have been 
burnt or pulled down are rebuilt. 

To show that we are not insisting too much on this point, let us 
call to remembrance what was seen at every door after the floods in 
September. For days the work of baling out the water was going 
on, and with every bucketful of water, came putrid matters of the 
most offensive kind. In how many instances, may we not suppose, 
that this work was neglected, and the water left to evaporte or sub- 
side at its leisure ? 

The effect of this condition of things is so fully and ably set 
forth by Dr. Wm. Hume, in his paper published some years ago in 
the Charleston Medical Journal, that we content ourselves by refer- 
ring to that article; and for a practical illustration of the truth of 
many of those views, we advert only to two facts occurring last fall. 
One was the state of the cellar in Queen-street, where the first cases 
occurred after Mrs. Cole; and the second is the wide-spread desola- 
tion following the excavations for the new Custom-house, together 
with the injudicious use made of the excavated material. 

Having thus sketched the circumstances under which the epide- 
mic of the past autumn originated, we will now briefly advert to the 
character of that epidemic—a point which it will be important for 
us to determine (if possible) before attempting to decide the most 
interesting question connected with our subject, viz., can we hope to 
eradicate the disease from our city? And if such a desirable result 
of our labours can reasonably be hoped for, then how are we to 
accomplish the work ? 

We approach this part of our subject with much apprehension. 
We fear that in our attempt to discuss it, in the vein in which our 
remarks have been running, we may appear to fall short of the 
standard demanded for the examination of subjects possessed of 
such deep, scientific, as well as such general, practical importance. 
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We will, nevertheless, address ourselves to the task, restricting our 
remarks, as much as possible, to general views, since a bare enume- 
ration of the authorities consulted, with the most condensed state- 
ment possible of their opinions, would run us into details inadmis- 
sible here. 

‘In answer, then, to the question, What was thé character of the 
epidemic? we answer, In our opinion it was of a mixed kind. We 
deny that it was purely a yellow fever epidemic ; and if ‘we can 
shew plausible ground for this opinion, we will, in our belief, have 
fully succeeded in proving that the panic was far greater than was 
justified by the occasion ; that the prevailing disease was milder 
than might have been expected under the circumstances ; and that, 
with proper hygienic precautions, we may hopefully look forward to 
a time when yellow fever will no longer be one of the indigenous 
diseases of our climate. 

We recognize in the fever of last fall four distinct types, viz., 
typhoid, remittent, yellow and break-bone fever.* And the extent 
to which each of these different forms prevailed, was (in an increas- 
ing ratio) in the order in which they are named. The number of 
typhoid cases was few, this being a disease of cold climates and 
cold weather. The remittent cases were more numerous, having 
been much more common in the densely-populated parts of the 
city than is usual. This fact will go far to prove the correctness of 
the remarks we have made on the unfavourable hygienic condition 


* To this form of fever, somé of our physicians preferred to give the name 
of “ catarrho-bilious fever.” It should also be remarked, that some even re- 
cognized a division of these cases into two forms, calling one break-bone and 
the other catarrho-bilious fever. We prefer describing all these cases under 
the name given in the text; and would remark, in view of the great and irre- 
concilable difference. of opinion that existed with regard to the proper nomen- 
clature of the fever cases, that much allowance is to be made for the hasty 
and often erroneous opinions expressed by physicians in the turmoil of an over- 
whelming number of cases, often urged by their patients to diagnose cases be- 
fore the diease is fully developed, they compromise themselves beyond tke pos- 
sibility of retraction. The proper time for deciding upon the characteristics of 
an epidemic, is not during its prevalence, but after its history has been written. 
In this, medical does not differ from other diagnosis. We speak of epidemics. 
Individual diseases must be diagnosed or the medical man will soon find him- 
self without any cases to decide upon. 
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of the city. But as typhoid and remittent fever are not to be con- 
founded with yellow fever by any professional man who has experi- 
ence in our diseases, we will pass them by, and go at once to the 
important question. 

All the typhoid and bilious remittent cases being put aside, let 
us see whether the whole of the remainder are to be set down as 
yellow fever, or whether they can be divided into two forms of dis- 
ease ; ‘and if the latter, how many were yellow fever cases, and how 
many break-bone? With a view of arriving at something definite 
on this point, we endeavoured to get at the whole number of fever 
cases which were treated during the period of panic. This, of 
course, could only be reached approximately, as it was not possible 
to get a list of all cases treated in private practice, and as the hos- 
pital cases were only a very small proportion of all that occurred. 
But the result of our inquiries convince us that not less than from 
4,000 to 4,500 cases of fever were treated during the months of 
September, October and November. Many persons think there were 
double that number. Our next inquiry was as to the class of per- 
sons suffering. This we ascertained in a satisfactory manner. Not 
only strangers, but natives, had febrile attacks. Not only whites 
but blacks suffered. It was our painful lot to witness the sufferings 
of a family in which every individual, white and black (all natives), 
except the mistress of the house, were down at one time. We 
then compared the symptoms of the attacks in different classes of 
subjects carefully, and could not resist the conclusion, that in the 
native and foreigner, the child and the adult, the white and the black, 
were found the very same array of symptoms in by far the largest 
number of the cases. Our next care was to compare the cases of 
this year with those of 1850, when the character of the fever was 
so plainly marked, that opiaions were not at fault, all agreeing that 
it was not yellow fever. In the very great majority of the cases, 
last fall, we found all the characters of the epidemic of 1850. The 
next point of comparison was with the yellow fever, so distinctly 
marked as to leave no room for doubt; and here we found that the 
majority of the cases presented characteristics at variance with those 
of that formidable disease, while in a very limited number we found 
all that was necessary for its entire identification. 

As this statement contains the very point we wish to make, we 
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will now proceed, as briefly as possible, to sustain it by drawing a 
faithful picture of the two forms of disease we are considering, 
necessarily making use of our own observations in describing the 
break-bone fever, while we select for the description of yellow fever, 
the words of another. 

The break-bone or catarrho-bilious fever, was usually ushered in 
by chill, soon followed by fever, the heat and cold alternating or 
running into each other for some time after the attack commenced, 
when the skin finally became hot and dry, remaining so for a varia- 
ble length of time, from a few hours to several days, though it usu- 
ally cooled off about the end of the third day. During this period, 
the heat of the skin was not uniformly the same, nor the other fe- 
brile symptoms equally high all the time ; so that there were abate- 
ments and exacerbations which might have been mistaken for the 
remissions of the real bilious remittent fever, were it not for their 
irregularity. While the skin remained hot, the pulse was quick, 
and indicated fever, but was seldom either very full or bounding. 
‘lhe pains were very intense. The head, face, balls of the eyes, 
back of the neck, shoulders, back, loins, limbs, chest—in short, all 
or any part of the body, might be the seat of racking pain. Some- 
times there was great oppression as well as pain in the chest, and 
sometimes the abdominal viscera suffered intensely. Occasionally 
one small spot was the chosen seat of the pain, as the wrist, ankle, 
calves of the legs, and one or both of the eyes. Sometimes this 
severe pain was replaced by a sense of weariness or fatigue not less 
distressing. The eyes were watery and suffused, and the conjunc- 
tiva sometimes injected. The tongue was not much coated at first, 
but soon became very much so, being generally large and covered 
with thick, whitish fur, which gradually became darker ; and some- 
times it was narrow and white in the centre, with dry edges. In many 
cases the skin remained free from eruption, but in, perhaps, the 
greater number, it was soon covered with an erethematous blush, 
extending from the face and neck to the chest and arms. In a few 
cases, the eruption presented a petechial appearance; in many it 
was like aggravated prickly heat; and, ina few, papular. When the 
first febrile heat had passed, and even before the pulse indicated an 
entire disappearance of the fever, the skin was often bathed in pro- 
fuse perspiration. About this time, the patients began to complain 
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of debility, and this distressing sensation accompanied them through 
the greater part of the period of convalescence. The appetite was 
slow in returning, the tongue cleared off badly, and there was a 
sense of bodily weakness and malaise, much greater than could be 
accounted for by the severity of the early symptoms, The second- 
ary eruptions, which were so characteristic of the fever of 1850, 
were not generally seen in this; but their existence, in a few cases, 
seemed to show an analogy in this respect scarcely less remarkable 
than that seen in so many other points. 

None of these cases died, except where the patients were unaccli- 
mated, when the more fearful symptoms of yellow fever would 
sometimes gradually usurp the place of the others, presenting a 
picture of such ghastly and appalling suffering as seemed to make 
death a kind and welcome visitor. 

This change of fevers from one type to another, is a familiar fact 
to medical men. For much exceedingly interesting information on 
this subject, we may refer to a paper read by Prof. Dickson at the 
last meeting of the American Medical Association, an abstract of 
which may be found in the November Number of the Charleston 
Medical Journal and Review. We will only stop to remark, that 
much of the uncertainty which attends the diagnosing of febrile 
diseases, is owing to a want of attention to this important fact. 

We will now draw the picture of yellow fever, using, somewhat 
condensed, the language of Prof. Dickson, and selecting his descrip- 
tion mainly because it gives us the phases of the disease, not only 
as it has appeared to others, but, also, as it has been seen here. 

“The paroxysm of yellow fever often commences with a degree 
of chilliness, though there is not, for the mast part, a formed rigour. 
To this soon succeeded heat and dryness of skin, with uneasiness of 
the stomach, and pain in the head, back and limbs. The patient is 
anxious, alarmed and restless ; his face is flushed; his eye muddy, 
red and suffused, as though he were about to shed tears—a state of 
organ well described by Robert Jackson, as closely resembling that 
produced by exposure to the smoke of green wood. It shuns the 
light, and its motions are painful. The headache is often intensely 
violent, affecting the forehead chiefly, and persisting through the at. 
tack: in some cases there is confusion of thought or delirium, oy 
even furious mania from the first. The spinal aching is sometime, 
intolerable. The pains in the limbs are usually severe, and are 

* Since published in the Trans. of the Ame. Med. Asso., vol. 5. 
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seated both in the joints and in the muscular parts—the calf of the 
leg especially. The stomach, which truly seems to be, in the lan- 
guage of Rush, ‘the throne of the disease,’ is almost uniformly dis- 
tressed and irritated, and vomiting comes on spontaneously, or is 
easily excited by anything taken. While retching, the patient suf- 
fers much from soreness and pain; he shrinks from pressure applied 
to the epigastrium, and complains of a burning heat at that point. 
The respiration is sometimes hurried, embarrassed and irregular ; 
at others, slow and laboured, with deep and heavy sighs, and great 
oppression about the pracordia. The skin is generally hot, dry and 
harsh. The yellow hue first tinges the eve, then the forehead, 
neck, breast, arms and body. Sometimes it is not noticeable till 
the last stage, and occasionally does not show itself at all. The 
pulse, in a notable proportion of instances, exhibits little or no cor- 
respondence with the state of the general system. In the more 
common cases, it is frequent, hard, voluminous, tense, bounding, 
quick or jerking, and irregular. The tongue is at first soft, swollen 
so as to show the indentations of the teeth, and becomes soon very 
red at the point and edges. The thirst is usually described as ex- 
cessive and unceasingly urgent. The bowels are torpid. The 
countenance is, as in all malignant disorders, marked and striking in 
expression. In yellow fever, it has been thought sufficiently pecu- 
liar to denote unequivocally, and at first glance, the character of the 
attack. The aspect is distressed, gloomy and impatient; the face 
flushed and turged; the eyes red and watery: there is, withal, a 
singular wildness and fierceness of the visage, resembling somewhat 
that of intoxication, combined with sadness and terror. 

“This is the first stage, lasting from four hours to sixty and 
seventy, the average being not far from thirty-six or forty-cight. 
Then commences the second stage. The headache is relieved; the 
skin more pliable, cooler and moister; the pulse is nearly natural, 
perhaps a little more frequent and softer than in health; the breath- 
ing is easier; the pain and burning of stomach. lessened ; its irrita- 
bility not so urgent, and the act of vomiting attended with less 
effort ; the face is less flushed, the eye less red and suffused, and on 
the adnata a yellow, tinge is gradually substituted. The well known 
orange hue overspreads the surface: it is erroneously confounded 
with jaundice by many writers. I regard it rather as owing to a 
depraved condition of the blood itself. The patient seems to be 
freed, in some measure, from¢his oppressive anxiety and dejection, 
and is once more revisited by the heart-cheering influences of hope. 
This stage lasts but a few hours: from twenty-four to thirty-six— 
average, about eighteen. 

“In the third or last stage, the pulse sinks, is quick, unequal, de- 
pressed. The skin grows dark and assumes a mahogany hue, espe- 
cially on the face and hands; the discolouration may be removed 
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by pressure and a paleness substituted, which disappears slowly 
when the finger is taken off. The tongue sometimes continues 
whitish, soft, swollen and moist on the sides, with a brown, dry 
streak in the centre; it often becomes dryish and of a fiery red, and 
smooth, with fissures oozing, perhaps, an offensive blood. Of the 
same hue and appearance is the whole lining membrane of the 
mouth. The stomach is now so irritable that it retains nothing ; 
and the vomiting, hitherto attended by some retching and strain- 
ing, is very easy as well as frequent. The mucus and fluids thrown 
up, are found to contain flakes of a dark colour, the proportion of 
which increases until they come to resemble a mixture of soot or 
coffee grounds in water. The amount ejected is astonishing. It 
escapes sometimes in the action of hiccuping, and occasionally 
spouts forth from the mouth with some force involuntarily, as the 
patient lies on his back. The powers of life rapidly decline ; breath- 
ing is laborious, with deep sighing and moaning, and intolerable 
oppression and distress about the precordia and epigastric region. 
The skin is cold and clammy ; the eye dim and hollow; the tongue 
black and tremulous; there is low, muttering delirium; hemorhage 
ensues in a considerable proportion of cases, the blood exuding 
from the gums, tongue, fauces, nostrils, stomach, intestines, urethra, 
eyes and ears; and death finally relieves the miserable patient from 
sufferings dreadful to contemplate.”’* 


To this graphic picture there are many varieties, for which we 
refer our readers to the work we have been quoting. They all de- 
pend on the preponderance of one or the other of the remarkable 
symptoms which this disease offers. The cases presented to the 
observer during the last season, were not to be mistaken. All those 
which terminated in the train of symptoms described as marking 
the second and third stages of yellow fever, were plain enough for 
the most inattentive to read. The only difficulty occurred in diag- 
nosing the early stages of the disease; and even that stage is, ac- 
cording to Prof. Dickson, so well marked in the face, as to admit of 
no doubt. It must be allowed, however, that there was room for 
doubt. The suffused eye, the congested skin, and the intense mus- 
cular pains, were sufficiently alike in both to excite doubts in the 
minds of the most skilful physicians. Add to this source of uncer- 
tainty, that even the eruptions which characterized the break-bone 
fever, are claimed by Hildebrand as symptoms of yellow fever, and 
we will see at once that any attempt to make a hasty diagnosis as 


* Dickson’s Essays vol. 1, p. 347, and following. 
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to the character of the fever in each case last fall, would have been 
indicative of folly or ignorance on the part of the physician, rather 
than of sagacity and experience. 

Let us admit, then, that all those cases that went on into the 
symptoms described as marking the two latter stages of yellow fev er, 
were legitimate cases of that disease, and confine ourselves to the 
more difficult point of deciding whether all those which commenced 
as we have described for the first stage, as well as for what we have 
denominated break-bone fever, were really what we have called 
them, or yellow fever. We will admit that a certain number of 
cases, commencing with the milder set of symptoms, including the 
eruption, which we rest upon as one of the most characteristic of 
the symptoms of break-bone fever, terminated as yellow fever. But 
we deny that this was common; and we maintain that the circum- 
stance is fully accounted for by reference to the law of converti- 
bility of type in fevers, under peculiar conditions, which law we 
have already alluded to. We remarked above, that the disease we 
have denominated break-bone fever, was not confined to foreigners, 
but attacked all classes. This is a fact at variance with all that is 
known of yellow fever. Authors differ on many important points 
of the history of this disease—some calling it a fever of one parox- 
ysm, while others class it with the remittents; some considering it 
as essentially pestilential or malignant, while others maintain that it 
has been seen to assume a mild type, ete.—discrepancies which 
may be readily explained by reference again to the law of conver- 
tibility of type. But none contest these two points, that yellow 
fever is essentially a fever of unacclimated persons, and that it has 
the power, like small-pox, of exempting its subjects from second at- 
tacks, Now, it can be shown, from recorded authority, that during 
the last fall, large numbers of utter strangers went through the 
break-bone fever without having the yellow fever; that strangers 
who had gone through the break-bone fever first, had yellow fever 
afterwards, and vicé versd ; that strangers, who had had yellow 
fever in former years, had the mild form of fever (break-bone) this 
year; and, finally, that natives had it as generally, and suffered 
from it as severely, as unacclimated persons. In two cases, which 
came particularly under our observation—one, a young native, 
who had reached the age of twenty without ever being absent from 
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Charleston, except in 1850, which summer she spent in Europe ; 
the other, one of the finest specimens of a robust Irish girl, whose 
residence in this country was less than a year—the symptoms were 
identical, and continued to run parallel till the third day, when the 
stranger lost her fever, and entered, at once, upon convalescence, 
while the native continued to suffer with fever for three days longer. 
Such instances—and they are numerous—prove conclusively that 
there were cases of fever prevailing, which were, at least, as apt to 
attack the native as the foreigner; thus differing in a most essential 
point from yellow fever. And these cases also open another ques- 
tion, and present this epidemic to our consideration in a point of 
view different from that in which we are principally concerned, at 
this moment, in examining it. We allude to the effect which these 
attacks will have in acclimating strangers. Medical men will be 
called on to give opinions on this point, and they will not be able to 
shun the responsibility. If all our cases of fever last autumn were 
yellow fever, every stranger who underwent the ordeal of even a 
few hours illness, will be exempt from any kind of risk for the 
future in our climate, and ought to be so advised. If, on the con- 
trary, we had a totally different fever prevailing, the physician will 
incur criminal responsibility who counsels strangers in a different 
sense, 

We will examine this part of our subject in but one other point 
of view, since a thorough discussion of its merits would draw us 
from the main object we have in view. It was stated above, that 
from the best information, we have been able to obtain the aggre- 
gate number of fever cases, of all kinds, occuring during the whole 
twelve or thirteen weeks of the prevalence of the epidemic, might 
be safely set down at from 4,000 to 4,500, though a much larger 
figure has been taken by others—even double that mentioned. The 
population in the city, at this time, was probably about 40,000, 
This gives one fever case for every nine or ten persons. The bare 
announcement of this fact will show, that all these cases could not 
have been yellow fever, since the proportion of thoroughly accli- 
mated inhabitants is very far beyond the figures given. We, then, 
compared the total number of deaths from fevers of all kinds, as 
obtained from the City Register’s book, amounting to 350, with the 
number of cases, and find that the average was about one in eleyen 
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and a half by our estimates, and one in about twenty-three by the 
others. Let us see what is the usual average of mortality from 
yellow fever. Prof. Dickson says : 


“Yellow fever must be viewed as one of the most destructive 
forms of pestilence, exceeding even the plague, perhaps, in propor- 
tional mortality. In 1804, in Gibraltar, out of a population of nine 
thousand civilians, but twenty-eight persons escaped an attack, and 
the deaths amounted to more than one in three. Musgrave gives a 
scarcely less terrible account of it in Antigua, in 1816. In Jamaica, 
under the care of Dr. Hume, three out of four died of it. In the 
city of Philadelphia, in 1820, there died eighty-three out one hun- 
dred and twenty-five—about two out of three. In the same year, 
according to official returns, the loss in Spain, at Xeres de Ja Fron- 
tera, was seventy per cent.—nearly three out of four. Sir James 
Fellows tells us, that ‘during the fever of Cadiz, in 1800, the air 
became so vitiated, that its noxious qualities affected even animals. 
Canary birds died with blood issuing from their bills; and in all 
the neighbouring towns which had been infested, no sparrow ever 
appeared.’ Rush says that cats died in great numbers in the_ 
streets of Philadelphia from the pestilential state of the atmosphere. 
Periee affirms, that about Natchez, in 1819, ‘not only domestic 
animals, but even the wild deer of the forests, shared the influence 
of the epidemic constitution of the air’ In our own city, thank 
Heaven, the disease has never displayed a malignity so frightful. 
The proportional mortality, in different seasons, differs very much. 
In 1817 and 1824, it was very great, and much less in 1819 and 
1827. Considered extensively, it will not average more, I think, 
than one in five or six.”* 


Thus, it will be perceived, that the mortality last fall was just half 
that of yellow fever here (taking the smaller figures), according to 
Prof. Dickson. But Copland,t who goes more thoroughly over 
the groand than any recent writer, places the mortality at one-third 
—nearly four times as high as our fever. But, if we set aside the 
deaths accredited to other forms of fever, amounting to forty-three, 
the average will then be reduced to one in thirteen; or, if we ad- 
mit the larger estimate, one in. twenty-six—a fatality not at all re- 
markable in any serious form of disease. 

The results we have stated, sustain us, we imagine, in the posi- 


* Essay, vol. 1, p. 352. 
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tion assumed above, that by far the larger number of fever cases 
were of a milder form of disease than yellow fever ever is. One 
more view of the figures we have at hand, will, perhaps, place this 
in a still more forcible light. In the different wards of the Roper 
Hospital, 301 cases, diagnosed by the attending physicians as yel- 
low fever, were treated. Of these, 85 died, showing a mortality of 
1 out of 44; being either three or six (according to the figure we 
take) times as great as the average of deaths from the cases at 
large ; and if we take the city wards alone, we have 27 deaths out 
of 86 cases, or 1 in 3 1-5th. It may be stated, further, that many 
of the hospital cases presented that eruptive form of disease which 
we have shown above is scarcely to be entitled to classification with 
yellow fever; which, being taken from the number accredited to 
yellow fever, would considerably elevate the ratio of mortality from 
that disease in its most perfectly characterized form. 

We will adduce but one more argument to prove that a very 
large proportion of the cases of fever were of a type so mild as to 
preclude the idea of their being yellow fever. Several physigians, en- 
Joying a very fair share of practice, passed through the entire season 
without losing a single fever patient. In one of these instances, 
130 cases were treated, and, in another, 120, with this favourable 
result. To our mind this argument alone is conclusive, that the 
number of yellow fever cases bear but a small proportion to those 
of the milder type of fever. Not even Dr. Hastings, we believe, 
ever claimed such success in yellow fever. 

That it is not uncommon for other forms of fever to prevail at the 
same time with yellow fever, is wellknown to medical men who have 
carefully observed. Mr. Vance* notices the fact, that bilious remit- 
tent and jail fever existed in Carthagena along with the yellow 
fever, and refers to the important fact that they have all been con- 
founded together by many writers. Copland, speaking of the dif- 
ficulty of diagnosis under certain circumstances, remarks that yellow 
fever may be confounded with the “inflammatory seasoning fever,” 
to which Europeans are subject when they migrate to intertropical 
or warm climates. This remark is particularly important to us, 
since it indicates that there are differences in the types of the in- 
flammatory fevers to which strangers are liable. 


* Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine, loc. cit. 
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If we have succeeded in establishing the opinion advanced as to 
the nature of the late epidemic, two important corollaries follow, 
viz: Ist. The panic attending it was greatly exaggerated ; 2d. The 
generation of a disease so mild in character, under circumstances so 
aggravated, is strong presumptive evidence in favour of the opinion, 
heretofore advanced by others, that with proper care, malignant 
yellow fever may be exterminated from among us. 

On the first of these points, perhaps, we had better say nothing, 
since we can promise ourselves no good result from any allusion to 
it; yet, we find it hard to resist the temptation to advert briefly to 
the suicidal policy pursued among us, of propagating and exagge- 
rating, in the most inconsiderate manner, the first rumours of evil, 
instead of quietly awaiting, and implicitly relying, upon the authen- 
tic, accurate and carefully-prepared reports of the City Register. 
We haye looked into the working of the law regulating the duties 
of this officer, and we unhesitatingly assert, that its results are all 
that can be desired—all that, probably, can be attained by any law 
on the subject. It is much more difficult to imagine how the law 
can be evaded, than to believe that its workings produce an accuracy 
in the mortuary statistics of our city, as great as is attained in any 
other American community. If, then, the writers of letters would 
do in this case, what they willingly do in every oiher, give the cer- 
tified report of the responsible officer as the true exponent of the 
facts, instead of repeating and exaggerating the baseless rumours of 
idle gossip, we would no longer be subjected to the mortification of 
seeing ourselves unjustly placed under the ban on every occasion. 
And if our editors would confine themselves to the task of collect- 
ing the facts and circumstances of the cases, and giving them to the 
public with that air of unmasked truth which never fails, in the 
end, to carry conviction to the judgments of all right thinking per- 
sons, instead of provoking or falling into unprofitable. controversies 
on the comparative healthfulness of neighbouring cities, the result 
would be, that both their articles and the reports of the Board of 
Health, would challenge that confidence which would defy the evil 
machinations or timid representations of unknown letter writers. 

But it is to the second point that we wish to confine our attention 
during the remainder of these remarks. Our chief object, we an- 
nounced in the outset, was to see whether the recent epidemic was 
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calculated to shake the confidence of our community in the opinion 
which had been gaining ground, that the yellow fever was gradu- 
ally becoming extinct. Having given some of our reasons for be- 
lieving that its history is not calculated to produce that effect, we 
will now go on to the enumeration of the means which, in our 
opinion, may be employed to consummate the desired end. 

And here we find ourselves cramped. The contemplation of the 
vast field opened to view in this connection, fills us with an oyer- 
whelming sense of the impossibility of doing more than to call at- 
tention to a few of the prominent features of the landscape. To 
attempt to go over the whole ground, would draw us into a hygi- 
enic essay, which would be misplaced here. In selecting a few of 
the most important topics, we will introduce them to the notice of 
our readers, by calling their attention to what has been the result 
of well directed efforts in other places, under similar circumstances, 
Some very interesting remarks on this point, will be found in a 
short paper read by Dr. P. C. Gaillard, before the South-Carolina 
Medical Association, at its last annual meeting in this city, and 
published in the Transactions of that body. These remarks, it is 
true, are in reference to a different form of fever—the bilious remit- 
tent, or country fever, as it is familiarly called—but their scientific 
and practical bearing are not less important to us on that account. 
We wish to know whether art can do anything to counteract the 
natural tendencies to disease; and every affirmative fact is useful 
to us, without regard to the particular form of disease to which it 
has reference. But we are not in want of facts, tending to this 
point, in the history of yellow fever. It is well known that at one 
time, Boston, New-York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Richmond, Nor- 
folk, ete., were frequently scourged by this disease. Any one who 
will take the trouble to refer to an article by Dr. LaRoche of Phila- 
delphia, published in the Charleston Medical Journal,* will find 
ample proof that there the disease has existed in all its horrors, re- 
curring at short intervals and desolating the population. And the 
records of the disease, in the other places named, will show the 
same thing. But the great fact which these records will be found 
to contain, is this: In all of those cities it has ceased to occur! If 
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accident introduces it, it soon dies out, because it no longer finds pro- 
pitious cireumstances. It has been remarked by very high autho- 
rity in these questions, that Charleston “seems to be placed on the 
extreme northern limit of spontaneous production.”* To this fact, 
that Charleston is a place in which yellow fever may spontaneously 
occur, is attributed the immunity which acclimated individuals here 
enjoy from attacks of the disease when it prevails; while, on the 
other hand, the liability of residents to it in Boston, Philadelphia, 
ete., is accounted for by supposing that these places are beyond the 
northern limit of this spontaneous generation of the disease.t Now, 
if we admit this opinion to be true—and it is scarcely to be doubt- 
ed—we may draw from it one of the strongest possible proofs that 
our circumstances have been undergoing a change of a nature cal- 
culated to sustain the opinion advanced by many, that yellow fever 
is gradually ceasing to be an endemic, or rather, we should say, @ 
climatic disease amongst us. We base our argument on this 
ground: The age at which young natives attain immunity, is be- 
coming progressively retarded. In former years, no physician hesi- 
tated to warrant immunity to all except the young children of 
native families. In 1824, ’37, and ’49, cases in considerable num- 
bers occurred, where youths who had advanced almost to adult age 
suffered, and the dread of yellow fever began to be brought home 
even to the fully developed native; and during the last fall, a very 
considerable number of cases occurred among native adults. 
Whence, we may ask, is this difference? Has the change occurred 
in the constitutions of the inhabitants without any cause? or, has 
it been the result of a change in circumstances of life (climatic or 
other)? We believe no fair reasoner will assume the first in prefer- 
ence to the second hypothesis. 

Tf, then, we have good grounds of hope for better things, let us 
see how we may aid in bringing about the result. We will cover 
this part of our ground, by selecting the most prominent of the 
hygienic precautions which occur to us, and expressing our views 
upon them without much reference to the order in which they are 
brought forward, since our remarks on the causes and circumstances 
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of the epidemic ‘will have given, incidentally, our opinions on the 
best mode of obviating many of them. 

We alluded to the importance of keeping the surface dry and 
unbroken. Effectually to attain these objects, it will be necessary to 
improve the system of drainage—both surface and under-ground. 
If the ill-constructed drains which now exist, cannot be gotten rid 
of, except at an expense beyond the limits of the city’s means, there 
is, at least, the resource left, of adopting a better plan for all new 
drains that are to be constructed, and of conforming the old drains, 
gradually, to this plan, whenever alterations or repairs in them be- 
come necessary. Many suggestions have been made, at different 
times, for employing the flow and ebb of the tide for cleansing pur- 
poses. It is not to be doubted that the pure sea-water could be used 
to this end with great advantage. The plan for such a work should 
be selected with due care, and after full consultation with competent 
persons. 

The surface drainage is entirely insufficient, and it must be so, as 
long as the present imperfect plan of levelling and grading is allowed. 
To effect a perfect system of surface drainage, the entire area of the 
streets should first be carefully levelled and graded, and then owners 
of lots and lands within the limit of the city, ought to be rigidly 
compelled to conform the surface of their grounds to that of the 
streets, so as to ensure instant drainage for all water which may find 
its way to the earth, either from the clouds or from the domestic 
utensils of the family. With a surface thus arranged, and as long as 
the two bold rivers which gird our city continue to flow in their 
natural channels, every shower that falls upon the earth will at once 
be converted into an endless system of purifying streams, washing 
away into the capacious lap of the ocean, every foul and refuse parti- 
cle. Then we will no longer behold the unwelcome sights which 
offended our eyes during and after the floods of Jast fall. Instead of 
impassable bogs in our yards and streets, we will find our city purer 
in proportion to the quantity of rain that has fallen. Indeed, we 
will find occasional seasons of heavy rains of inestimable value, for 
carrying off the slops and refuse of the kitchens, &e. 

But that this system of levelling and grading should be as efficient 
as possible, a general plan of paving should be combined with it. 
Every stone or brick laid down (at its proper level) upon the ground 
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for paving purposes, acquires a value greater than if it was placed 
in the wall of the most important building. We cannot too highly 
estimate the benefit which has been conferred upon our city, by the 
wise policy, lately introduced, of rapidly extending the area of street 
pavement. We only regret that the stone pavement has not always 
been used, instead of the McAdam road, which, for a city, is at best, 
only a poor compromise between a good pavement and none at all. 

But the benefits to be derived from paving, will only be partially 
attained, ina hygienic point of view, if they stop in the streets. They 
should be extended into the yards. Where extensive lots exist, fit 
for gardens, and where they are devoted actually to cultivation, we 
would willingly leave them as they are: since well cultivated ground 
must be well drained and kept free from the accumulation of offal. 
But wherever the earth is not allotted to this use, we would exact 
the execution of the rule. Under all circumstances, we would insist 
on this around the houses and also the out-houses. We need not 
enter into details with regard to the endless variety and the inesti- 
mable quaztity of refuse, filth and slop, that is thrown upon the 
ground in the vicinity of the out-houses. For proof of the impor- 
tance of the suggestion we make, let us only refer to the appearance 
presented by a well paved yard, and one in which there is neither 
pavement nor grading. We consider this suggestion as one of the 
very greatest importance—not by any means inferior in its hygie- 
nic bearing, to any other precaution that can be taken. With a well 
paved yard, properly graded and channeled, and provided with sub- 
terraneous drains and sink holes,. the house-keeper must indeed be 
careless, and the servant idle, if the filth and refuse of each day does 
not disappear at once below the surface. 

In connection with this part of our subject, we might introduce 
some remarks on the feasibility, as well as on the value, of procu- 
ring a more abundant supply of water; but we trust the public at- 
tention has been sufficiently aroused on this point, to ensure early and 
efficient action upon it. We must pass on to other things which 
have been less prominently noticed. 

Let us turn our attention, in the next place, to the filling up and 
reclaiming of low places. The remarks already made on this point 
will sufficiently show our estimate of the importance of this subject 
in a hygienic point of view. If these observations shall proye, on strict 
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examination, to be founded in fact and truth, we shall require no 
apology with the intelligent reader for venturing suggestions as to 
the best way of carrying on these necessary improvements. In the 
first place, then, we would remark, that the materials now employed 
for this purpose are so obviously unfit for it, that it seems hardly ne- 
cessary to do more than to call the attention of our intelligent city 
authorities to the subject, in order to ensure a change in the plan 
pursued. Let the foul compost we have described be only used in 
those places where the tide regularly flows over the deposit twice in 
twenty-four hours, or in places where excavations have been made to 
receive it, and where a sufficient provision has been previously made, 
of good, wholesome, clean earth, to cover over the whole. The vi- 
cinity of the sand-beds, on each side of the city, from which any 
quantity of the purest and best material can be procured, places it 
in the power of our governors to obtain, at small expense, the means 
of forming a healthy filling for all low places. It should be required 
by law that no private operations in this way be undertaken without 
due notice given to the authorities, and then they ought to be over- 
looked and directed by the city officers. Even the level to which the 
filling up is to be carried, ought to be determined under the inspec- 
tion, and by the decision, of the competent officer, so that one land- 
owner may not mar the average lével of the surface, by raising his 
lot above, or leaving it below, the general height. And, in this con- 
nection, we may introduce what we have to say on the subject of 
opening the surface of the ground. Nothing should induce the city 
authorities to undertake any such work during the summer and _ fall 
months. Neither the opening and cleaning of sewers, the Jaying of 
gas pipes, nor the construction of new drains, nor the leveling down 
of elevated spots, nor the filling up of low ones with the moist earth 
thus obtained, nor, in general, any of the operations by which the 
dry crust of the soil is to be disturbed, should be carried on at the 
seasons named. So carefully should this precaution be observed, 
that an effort ought to be made in the spring and early summer, to 
have the streets so thoroughly disembarrassed of all kinds of refuse 
and rubbish, that even the ordinary operations of the scavengers 
may be carried on without too much disturbing surfaces which haye 
already become dry. 

The duties of these agents are so important, in a hygienic point 
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of view, that we may, perhaps, say one word in regard to them with- 
out appearing to cast unmerited blame, We remarked above, that 
the city was in an uncommonly dirty condition during the last sum- 
mer. This only renders it more important that increased efforts 
should be made, during the remainder of the cold weather, to get 
rid of a superfluity of this nuisance, which, it cannot be denied, still 
remains in our streets. In vain will pavements be laid down if the 
mud is allowed to collect on their surfaces, and to clog up the gut- 
ters, till there is no passage left for the water towards the drains. 
There are no officers of a city whose duties require more sedulous 
attention than these. Our city was once proverbial for its cleanli- 
ness. There are greater difficulties now, in the way of keeping it 
clean, than when the business operations carried on were less. But 
if the increase of business and wealth adds to the sources of un- 
cleanness, it also enhances the means of paying for their removal. 
In Holland, the pavements are kept so clean that there is literally 
no mud to be seen on their surface. Now, as the climate of Hol- 
land is known to abound in many of the diseases* which are rife 
among us, may we not attribute, fairiy, much of the healthfulness of 
their towns to their scrupulous attention to cleanliness? Had we a 
Board of Ifealth so organized as to ensure efficient action, we would 
like to see the scavengers placed, to some extent, though not exclu- 
sively, under their orders. But, unfortunately, there is but too much 
room for improvement in the organization and effectiveness of that 
board itself. In view of the signal failure of the present plan of 
that board, it is high time for us to look for some change by which 
a more responsible body may be charged with the deeply important 
duties devolying upon it. Our own impression is, that a Board of 
Health should consist of fewer members—that its members should 
be scientific and practical men, and that their services should be 
PAID, 

In every city that has attained a certain population, it becomes 
indispensable to the health, as well as the convenience and amuse- 
ment of its inhabitants, that ample parks and squares be provided. 
Charleston is lamentably deficient in these. With the exception of 
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White Point Garderi and the Citadel Square, we have nothing of the 
kind. And even this latter has more than once beén on the point 
of being seized upon and closed up for industrial purposes. White- 
Point Garden is one of the most beautiful walks of the kind in Ame- 
rica, and our authorities will contribute to the cause of health, as 
well as good taste, by carrying on the improvements there. We 
would be glad to see this spot converted into a densely shaded walk, 
and filled with all kinds of enticements calculated to draw our popu- 
lation towards it. But we do not stop here; we would like to see 
this garden stretching round the southern border of the city till it 
reached the mills on the west. And having thus furnished a walk, 
of matchless beauty, our city authorities should not yet stop. We 
want still more room for exercise and recreation, We want a fine, 
large park for riding, for our roads out of the city do not admit of 
this recreation. Now is the time to look after such desirable im- 
provements. Land becomes more valuable every day, and the op- 
portunity of getting it, while it is not too bigh, should be seized. 
We see New-York acquiring, at an immense outlay, the space for a 
magnificent park. We.might do the same wise act now, and incur 
not one-tenth or twentieth part of the expense. Two spots present 
themselves to our view, either of which offers the greatest attractions. 
The space extending from Line-street to Creaton’s Bridge, lying to the 
east of Meeting-street, overlooks the water, and is more undulating 
in its surface than any other spot in the neighbourhood of the city. 
It would afford the means, with proper improvement, of obtaining, 
in the course of .a few years, a noble park, in immediate proximity 
with the city. There is another spot which might be looked after, 
if this, certainly the best, is not, or cannot be, made use of. It is 
the lot of land between King and Rutledge-streets, lately known as 
Shepard’s Farm. These suggestions we must content ourselves with 
having thrown out. We cannot follow up the subject, as other equally 
important ones await us. ' 

The construction of houses should occupy the especial attention of 
our law-makers and executive officers. In view of the population, 
whose means of living are small, this matter is especially important. 
But it is not that class alone that requires supervision. Our previous 
remarks on the errors and defects of our houses, especially in relation 
to the excavation of cellars, though not going as fully into the sub- 
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ject as it deserves, will suffice to indicate our views, and we will, 
therefore, confine our present observations to the construction of 
houses for the poor. 

This question has, of late, occupied the attention of our trans- 
Atlantic contemporaries, and its examination has resulted in es- 
tablishing a fact as curious as it is important. Among other expe- 
riments for the improvement of the health of crowded and ill-venti- 
lated parts of some of the large old cities of England, some were 
made in the construction of residences intended gs boarding houses 
for the poor. These were called model boarding houses. They 
were arranged with a view of obviating the sources of those diseases 
which decimate this population. Over crowding was prevented, ven- 
tilation provided for, cleanliness ensured, water, of pure quality and 
in abundance, furnished, baths made cheap, the means of introdu- 
cing and preserving the necessary articles of food, as well as of remo- 
ving, at once, the refuse and waste of these, the most economical 
and improved contrivances for cooking, the very best arrangements 
for sleeping and eating: all these, and many other important matters 
in relation to the comfort and healthfulness of human beings, were 
provided in these model boarding house, and the result surpassed all 
calculation. A detailed statement of these improvements, and their 
results, would tax the credulity of those whose attention has not 
been called to the subject. An extract or two, as brief as possible, 
will give all the information we can find room for. We must pre- 
mise, by stating that the parts of the city of London selected for the 
tests, were the very worst. Crowding, filth, foul air, in short, all that 
a place like London can supply for poisoning the sources of human 
life, combine to render portions of that great city nothing more or 
less than extensive charnel houses. It was in the midst of such 
places, that benevolence and philanthropy conducted the experiments. 
Mr. Granger, of London, has taken much interest in these houses, 
and, in company with him, they were visited by Dr. P. C. Gaillard, 
of this city. From notes taken on the spot by Dr. Gaillard, and 
from printed documents, we will draw the few items which our space 
will admit. After describing the construction of one of these houses 
in George-street, Bloomsbury, Dr. G, says, “ directly opposite this 
house is a range of lodging houses, of the lowest description, and 
about fifty yards on is Church Lane, St. Giles’s, one of the most fil- 
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thy and shocking places imaginable. These spots were decimated 
by cholera, and are scourged by Tiphus, while not a case of the for- 
mer occurred in 1849 in the model houses, and the latter is unknown. 
A short distance beyond Church Lane, and just across Oxford-street, 
we visited the model house in Streatham, corner of George-street, 
Bloomsbury, for forty-eight families. Within the first week after 
this house was opened, there were two hundred applicants—four 
times more than could be taken: a good proof that the buildings 
are appreciated by the poor. The same remark is true with regard 
to the rooms for single men. In this house we went into one of the 
apartments, and conversed freely with the wife of one of the lodg- 
ers. She expressed the greatest satisfaction with the arrangements 
of the place, especially with the cooking range, which is heated by 
the ordinary fire in the sitting-room—with the abundant supply of 
water at hand—the waste pipe and dust-hole, for carrying away dirty 
water and dust—the open, light, airy rooms—the order and quiet of 
the houses, and the general comfort of her common room, bed 
rooms, scullery, &c. Her husband, herself and her children, had 
enjoyed uninterrupted health during the three years they had been 
there. She has three children. None of the tenants were sick. 
There are baths gratis. They have the use of a wash-room, with 
hot water provided at 1s. per quarter. This house is situated within 
forty or fifty yards of Church Lane, so the contrast is seen at once. 
Ventilation is secured in this house by openings near the ceilings, 
covered with perforated zinc plates or wire gauze. The price of 
apartments varies from 4s. 6d. for two rooms to 6s, for three large 
rooms, and this includes everything except the use of wash-rooms, 
The ranges, furniture, &c., belong to the house. The model houses 
are generally easily distinguished from the houses around, by their 
better appearance and greater neatness. Most of the lodgers have 
flowers in their windows. These remarks apply equally to all the 
houses we visited.” 

The notes contain much more equally interesting and important 
information, which we hope to see laid before the public in a much 
better form than we have been able to give it. The subject is far 
too extensive for our present purpose, and has an intrinsic value, 
which must force it upon the consideration of our citizens before long. 
For ample, corroboration of the statements in the notes, we will 
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refer our readers to the article in the Edinburg Review, p. 210, 
of the No. for October, 1852. We had intended to make a few ex- 
tracts from this article tending to establish the correctness of the 
views we have thrown out. But we must forbear; and having 
already run into tedious length, must terminate our article without 
having completed our subject. We would willingly have offered 
some remarks upon the feasibility of introducing the system of im- 
provement in building we have been alluding to into our own com- 
munity—have shown how certain improvements in our internal and 
external police might be made, so as to increase the health and com- 
fort of the community without impairing the personal liberty of the 
citizen; in short, we would have been pleased, had our limits per- 
mitted it, to have gone as fully as we at first designed into the sub- 
ject of general hygiene. Yet we leave it without regret, since we 
fee] assured that our main object has been accomplished, and that 
we have shown that the events of the last fall are not calculated to 
shake, but rather to confirm, the opinion, that yellow fever need not 
remain on the list of our endemic or climatic diseases. Let some 
better pen accomplish the task of showing how this is to be done. 


Art. VI.—Tue Desvinies or tHE Sours. 


Message of His Eacellency, Joun H. Means, Esq., Governor of 
the State of South-Carolina, at the opening of the two Houses 
of General Assembly, November, 1852. Columbia, S. C. 


Tue Governor of the State of South-Carolina, in the closing para- 
graph of his message to the General Assembly of that State, adverts 
in a calm and manly spirit to our Federal Relations, in respect to 
the long existing sectional difficulties which threaten the peace of 
the country. He calls upon the people, through their representa- 
tives, to continue their vigilance, and sternly to watch the progress of 
those events which endanger our institutions, and disturb the repose 
of the confederacy. He points to the frequent violation by the North, 
of that leading feature of the late Compromise Act of Congress, by 
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which the South was persuaded to its acceptance; the contempt by 
which it is regarded in so many places at the North; the open de- 
nunciations which assail it; its frequent failure to afford us the 
promised remedy, and the murders and violence by which, on more 
than one occasion, it has been rendered null and of no effect. “ Agi- 
tation,” he remarks, “still goes on with ceaseless activity. Every 
element which can be made to operate on public opinion, is put in 
action against our institutions. Even that powerful weapon, the lite- 
rature of the country, is employed to direct its polished but poisoned 
shafts against them. It is true, that nothing has been done by 
Congress, since your last session, of which we can complain. Judg- 
ing, however, from the elements which are at work, and from the 
history of the past, we cannot hope that this cessation from hostile 
acts against our institutions will be of long duration. Amid all our 
prosperity, and the still greater prosperity which we would enjoy, if 
left alone, the heart sickens at the contemplation of that fierce fanati- 
cism which is at work, and which hangs like a pall upon our future, 
However strong may be my convictions as to the propriety of an 
attempt to stay the coming storm, by the separate action of the State, 
and however deeply I may deplore the decision to which our people 
have come upon this subject, God forbid that I should fan into a 
flame the expiring embers of party strife, by now recommending it 
to you. Our destiny, for weal or for woe, is connected with the 
whole South. Further aggressions (which will surely come) will 
convince our sister Southern States that the institution upon which 
not only the prosperity of the South, but Republicanism itself, de- 
pends, is no longer safe in the Union. Then we may hope that they 
will rise in the majesty of their strength and spirit, and, in conjunc- 
tion with us, either force our rights to be respected in the Union, or 
take our place as a Southern Confederacy amongst the nations of 
the earth.” 

All this is simply and justly said. It is a warning voice, to which 
it becomes us properly to listen. It is seconded by our own observa- 
tion: it is enforced by the progress of our own reflections. It prompts 
us toa train of considerations, which we propose to utter for the benefit 
of the whole South. We do not speak for our own State, but for 
all those which, for weal or woe, endowed with the same fortunes 
and features, are necessarily bound to share a common destiny. Our 
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views contemplate not so much what we desire to see, as what we 
hold to be true in our facts, and inevitable from our future condition, 
unless by our own will and courage we shape events in season, to 
our uses and necessities. 

Whenever any one people, in the progress of their career, shall 
become different from all others in essential, moral and physical re- 
spects—when they shall arrive at such form, outline and material, 
as to possess for themselves a figure of individuality, and attain a 
sufficient degree of civilization for the purposes of self-government, 
for enlightened progress, and for scientific use of the elements of na- 
tional power, they then either are, or should be—and perforce, will. 
be—a separate political community, and will have an organization as 
well in foreign, as in internal relations, which shall constitute them 
a nationality. This individuality as a State, in its relations to the 
rest of the world, may result from boundaries and locality, from race 
or colour, from language and education, from pursuits or interests, 
from a political and domestic organism, or from a divergent manifest 
destiny, evolved from a multitude of minor causes and influences, 
such as religion, opinion, habits, and the like. This truth has been 
illustrated by the history of Europe from the earliest recorded periods ; 
and its present national divisions have been the natural and proper 
consequence from all these except, perhaps, colour. Divisions, corres- 
ponding with colour, are more marked in the continents; but they 
are also now well defined among the distinct peoples in America 
and Asia. The political severance of the United States from Great 
Britain, of Holland and Mexico from Spain, of St. Domingo from 
France, of Texas from Mexico, and the mountain isolation of the 
Swiss, are striking examples of the effect of natural causes. Geo- 
graphical and lingual differences are also permanently marked in the 
cases of Great Britain, Norway and Sweden, France, Spain, Den- 
mark and Italy. Religion, too, has its disintegrating potency, and, 
combined with colour, has Asiaticized Turkey, and removed the last 
vestige of the Moor from Spain. The Lutheranism of the German, 
with other causes, served for a time to widen the boundary line that 
lies between him and the Catholicism of Austria and France; and 
the ritual of the Teutonic races of Europe, may long serve to strengthen 
the barriers against the Slavonic tide and Greek faith of Russia. 
The nations of Europe differ almost as much in forms of government, 
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in their industriai habits and products, and in their domestic manners 
and customs, as in locality and climate. The sturdiness and perse- 
verance of the English, their habits and pursuits, would probably at 
all times give them a nationality, an organism and a practical work- 
ing of institutions, as different from those framed by the versatile 
energy and sanguine genius of the French, as locality, language and 
tribe ever have produced. Italy is now split into petty States, as it 
was into petty tribes, previous to the amalgamation under the iron 
rule of the Roman; and illustrates, in its present condition, that 
causes exist which destroy congeniality of purpose, interests and 
qualities among their peoples. The same want of congeniality shows 
itself, after centuries of political connection, between Ireland and 
England. Is not Ireland’sseparate nationality essential to the devel- 
opment of whatever is useful and glorious in the resources of her 
locality, and the character of her people? Hume says, that all 
government rests at last upon opznzon ; and what is opinion, but the 
result of a people’s condition and intelligence? The serfdom of the 
Russian admits, and requires, the supremacy of the Emperor and a 
despotism. The education and energy of the Anglo-Norman race 
demand, and can sustain, free yet regulated institutions ; while the 
stolid mind, the ignorance and incapacity of the African, not only 
accord with, but absolutely need, the coercion of a toiling servitude. 

The earliest distinctions between communities or peoples, were 
probably, wholly of a physical nature—arising from corporeal diffe- 
rences, from separate localities and climate, from unequal degrees of 
animal vitality and temperament, constituting and marking the pecu- 
liarities of so many different races. But as in the progress from 
barbarism to refinement, from ignorance to intelligence, the wants of 
mankind have not only increased from the purely animal to those of 
intellectual enjoyments, taste and ambition, but, on the part of the 
latter, to a higher influence over the human soul and its desires ; so, 
in a political, social and moral progress, differences of sentiment, 
customs, interests and intelligence, such as enter actively into the 
vital forces of civil and domestic organism, are more sundering in 
their effects on society, and determinative of the exertions and mission 
of each of the individualities of mankind. The great modern result 
is, and must be, that differences in the character and opinion of peo- 
ples, however originating and tending, constitute the potent distinc- 
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tion between them. And, as between man and man, difference of 
character and condition, more than physical individuality, does now 
divide the pursuit, utility and destiny of each, so will it, under the 
civilization which rest on moral and mental, rather than material 
elements, determine the division and ends of nations. 

It is not necessary here to enter into a minute dissertation upon 
the means and modes, whereby, in the progress of centuries, most 
of the differences between tribes, and their divisions into States, have 
been produced ; nor yet how migration, various comminglings and 
a common adoption of civil arrangements, have, in similar periods, 
amalgamated some of them. It is now only proper to advert to a 
few prominent facts. All history shows us that, where there are 
essential differences in races, such, for instance, as, from the earliest 
to the latest ages, have been marked by colour, as the white, tawny 
and black, they have remained continuous and fixed; and not as in 
the same general colour or race, simply created, increased and decreased 
by circumstances. They have also been accompanied by a like dif- 
ference of character. There never was, and we may accordingly 
conclude, never will be, any general amalgamation of colour, or, in 
other words, of the races distinguished by colour. History has also 
made apparent the differences existing in the intellects, in the morals, 
in the refinements, and the propensities, between these races, and 
between peoples of cognate family; and even their gradations, as 
shown by their conditions, in the continental divisions, in State divi- 
sions, and by their civilizations or barbarism. In short, that there 
are mental as physical; spiritual as animal differences in men, 
whether in races, tribes or as individuals; that these differences are 
potential in their effects at given periods ; that they are increasing in 
their variety and influence ; and that any partial, much less universal 
amalgamation of races, will probably never occur, but must be regarded 
by the world as animpracticability, and to beso considered in all phi- 
lanthropic efforts for the amelioration of mankind. As the happiness 
and utility of an individual will -be best subserved by the genial 
development of his peculiar nature, and thus best adapting him to 
the purpose of his being on earth, so may each people work out a 
mission peculiar to themselves, yet exhibit a definitive relation to the 
great progress of time and eternity. 

These differences, in their nature and increase, would, but for cer- 
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tain opposite influences, tend to popular disintegration, almost ad 
infinitum. If mankind, at large or individually, were left in peace 
to the undisturbed attainment of the ends of life, happiness and im- 
provement, every locality in the world would soon be a little com- 
munity, every class a distinct association, and every family a sepa- 
rate patriarchy! ‘The wolf and the lamb might then lie down 
together ;” and each would yet take care of itself, live its own life, 
and only fall into proximate association, by mutual assistance, by 
christian benevolence and kindness. Every association of human 
beings, whether constituting a community, a class, an industrial body, 
a corporation or a family, is urged by irresistible laws, to seek first 
the safety and benefit of its own self-government, either through a 
separate organization, or through some power reserved to itself, 
amounting to a check upon the aggressions of other affiliated masses. 
But the venality and ambition of man, in his readiness to aggress, 
on the one hand, and to run into the dissipation of lawless personal 
liberty, on the other, have made necessary both protection and re- 
straint by government, and rendered government itself desirably 
one of power and absorption. This necessity has been magnified by 
our vanity and pride, until what is called national glory and great- 
ness, has become more an aim and end, than the securing of actual 
rights and the enjoyment of happiness; more the desired means of 
lawless, power and acquisition, than of justice and of good. But, 
practically, a limitation has been fixed, and that limitation is, that a 
people or nationality should have, through physical and moral re- 
sources, the probeble ability, in the present, of supporting and main- 
taining its integrity against assaults from without, amidst the jar of 
nations as they are, and by the control of proper law and order 
within. Fortunately, civilization has so far progressed, that the lead- 
ing principles of mutual right and deference have been recognized 
and embodied in well defined opinion ; and that opinion has been 
made a controlling element in modern national intercourse and gov- 
ernment. The cause of the weak has thus, in some degree, become 
that of the strong ; yet still, the application of that opinion must 
long be a practical question, to be solved only by power. 

But differences not only exist among peoples, but between the 
classes and pursuits of a people. It is a just reflection, that where 
the classes and pursuits, and, consequently, the sympathies and tone 
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of a people, differ from those of another, and are uncongenial in their 
development, they constitute an incongruity between the nature of 
the two, and thus render improbable their happiness and security 
under a common system or policy of government; such differences 
perpetually tend to their separation. Now, these differences may be 
either industrial or political, or both ; but the effect of them would 
be the same—occasioning the practical difficulty of their propitious 
reconciliation in purpose and interest. In the end, one of them, 
sooner or later, will become the more controlling of the two, and 
usurp the government of the other. There could be no reconciliation, 
under one system, of the aristocracy of England and the democracy 
of the United States. The industry of England could never flourish 
under the serfdom of Russia; nor the efforts of the latter at once 
expand to the liberal and enlightened economy of the other. But, 
to be more definite ; our general propositions may be stated thus : 

1. That where the differences between peoples shew themselves in 
their essential and permanent characteristics as communities, and have 
become sectional, a separation of their political relations, if based on 
civilization, should ensue and will ensue. 

2. That the most important of these differences, are in respect of 
character, domestic and social organism, fundamental opinions, the 
kinds and results of industry, religion, and the particular purpose or 
tendency of what would be the self-government of each. 

3. That the government of each should have a form, an end and 
adaptation, best conducive to the manifest peculiarity and individual 
prosperity of the respective communities, 

The application of these views may be found useful, in considering 
the present condition of the South, her characteristics, and fit and 
probable destiny. In the survey that we propose to make, we are 
to be understood as expressing not so much our desires as our con- 
victions ; not so much what we should aim to accomplish, as what 
we conceive to be inevitable in the certain results of time and pro- 
gress. We shall divest ourselves, as much as possible, of all feeling 
in the question, and endeavour to preserve the equable temper of 
the judge, who, with no control over the facts, is simply set to note 
and declare their consequences. 

Of the vast region of facts that lie before us, equally in the pre- 
sent and the past—and of that hazy horizon which bounds it on all 
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sides, we shall attempt the general features—the outline, only. We 
would call attention simply to the coup d’eil, in the fields embraced 
by our vision, and must leave detail and filling up to such as are 
willing to take our clues into their hands. Yet, though our view be 
that of the surface only, all that is characteristic, and all, consequently, 
which is really valuable, is grasped within it. Ite representations, if 
faithfully limned, as we design it, may be impressive as a picture, 
and perhaps useful as a map. We must, to begin, prepare a brief 
summary of the actual condition of the South. Its population is the 
essential study. It consists of two essentially distinct races of men, 
about whose separate individuality there can be no cavil. Each of 
these, if segregated from the other, is large enough, in a suitable and 
separate country, for the foundation of a mighty empire; that is, 
assuming for each the adequate moral endowment. The union of 
these two races, in their present relations, presents a new and re- 
markable problem in the history of human association. The South, 
speaking politically, is composed of a number of States, each sove- 
reign. They are all in political compact with other similar States, 
and form a section of another extraordinary combination, presenting 
also great problems in the science of government and civil liberty. 
In this general confederacy, the South is in a minority; and the 
common government has degenerated into a mere rule by a popular 
majority—the worst of despotisms, because irresponsible either in 
law or morals, and beyond the reproof either of opinion or conscience. 
In this relation, the South has become the especial object of the 
reproach and perpetual hostility of that majority, because of peculiar 
domestic institutions, and because, from the nature of its productions 
and organism, it can be, for the time, made the object of spoliation, 
and the subject of political abuse and degradation. Its people have 
the products of their industry disastrously injured by an unequal 
and oppressive system of taxation and expenditure and may thus ; 
a far worse danger—sink into the apathy common to the habitually 
despoiled. Its tendency to geographical expansion, resulting from 
the nature of its labour and its object, is repressed by a political cordon 
which denies its spread. This compression tends to produce exhaus- 
tion of its soil, the diminished value of its industry, and the distrac- 
tion of its internal order. She has, from unfortunate causes and 
misguiding influences, partially become both a commercial and polit- 
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ical dependency on her persecutors ; and the tide of trade, credit and 
finance, is az fatally made to sweep her moneyed wealth into the 
coffers of the North, as the selfish aspirations of her politicians, the 
subserviency of her parties, and the discord of her political counsels, 
must finally deliver her, shorn and bleeding, into the hands of the 
aggressive power. A noble ship, with every improved appliance and 
material of strength, she is, yet with no directing set of sail and 
guide of helm, to assure her course, apparently about to enter be- 
tween the Ghargktis of civil and servile revolution on the one hand, 
and the Scylla of a consolidated despotism on the other ! 

There is no nation of the white race, that has more peculiar char- 
acteristics than the South, as a community of people and section of 
country. “There is none whose condition and character more require 
nationality, and would better constitute a proper and firm basis for 
it. Her locality, too, is of vast extent, far greater than that of most 
civilized nations ; and has boundaries, sufficiently marked by natural 
limits, of seas and rivers, and even defined by the nature of its product. 
It embraces every variety of soil, which supplies the material of 
every want and pursuit, under the attractions of a genial climate. It 
combines, or can combine, within itself (and which is true of no other 
nation) the highest productiveness of nature and energy of man, 
from the fruitfulness of tropical fertility, to the achievements of me- 
chanical power and artisan ingenuity. Her natural productions, 
extensive in supply, prime in necessity, and wholly peculiar to her- 
self, in kind, as cotton, tobacco, sugar and rice, are controlling ele- 
ments in that great modern controlling power—Commerce; facilities 
for which, ocean and rivers, and railroads, abundantly furnish her. 
In short, the South has in her area, in her resources, in her popula- 
tion, in her civilization, and in her wrongs and the experience derived 
from them, every element and every requisition to be a great and 
separate nation. 

But let us advert more particularly to those causes, conditions and 
influences, which are giving her people a character, an interest and 
a destiny of their own, distinguishable from those of other commu- 
nities. ‘These, with events of historical magnitude, now transpiring, 
will probably require, upon every consideration of safety and pros- 
perity, that she should be thoroughly nationalized by her assumption 
of all the duties of self-government, and by her political severance 
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from every associate who shall deny the legitimacy of her peculiar 
interests, or who shall threaten the guaranties which are pledged for 
their security. These may be set forth under a fourfold division: 

1. Slavery; 2. Conservatism ; 3. Interest, of a distinctive homo- 
geneousness; 4. The necessity of territorial and industrial expan- 
sion, by force of her own efforts, and under the sanction of her own 
authority. 

1, Slavery in the South, in its triple feature, as a civil system of 
organized labor, as a social patriarchy, and covering a people distinct 
in race, colour and character from their masters, may be regarded as 
peculiar to her—making her an anomaly among national communi- 
ties; for among no other people, and at no other time, has it ever 
existed in such a form, of such extent, and of such magnitude and 
influence. That there is another instance, (Cuba,) smaller and dif- 
fering in many essentials, does not affect the force of the proposition. 
With us it is a distinctive element in the organism and nature of 
our society, customs, pursuits, laws, politics and government, whether 
we look to our State or Federal character. It has established a new 
fundamental relation between the governing and the governed, be- 
tween the associations of domestic life, and between labour and capi- 
tal, that disturbing problem of modern times. As it is in all this, 
co-extensive with the whole South, and of such potency of influence 
as to be, of all causes, the most determinative of our political career, 
of our industrial achievements, of our mental efforts and moral course, 
and of our legislative proceedings, it may be regarded as our char- 
acteristic. Nothing can better illustrate its nationalizing influence, 
and the necessity it has produced and the influence it is exerting, to 
make us a separate people, than that it has effected discordant divi- 
sions between the South and the world without, and the most com- 
plete affinity in laws, opinions and interests, within. It has section- 
alized our prejudices—the first essence of national character and pa- 
triotism, and the resolving agent in popular disintegration. The 
deduction to be drawn is, that the South will be forced upon a sepa- 
rate government—a government based not on slavery as a principle 
alone, though that will be a sufficient reason, but on slavery as a 
fixed fact ; on the institutions and interests indissolubly connected 
with it, and on the elements nationalized for ws by slavery, and yet 
constituting the highest capacity and material for enlightened and 
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liberal self-government. To this last we will advert under the head of 
conservatism. But that which has become a political necessity, will 
undoubtedly become a destiny / 

What will be the destiny of slavery with us, and what will be its 
effect on the destiny of the South? It is manifest that the North 
has a fixed purpose to abolish slavery in the South. This they will 
attempt by legislation. That they will succeed in legislating, finally, 
we have every reason to believe, from the rapid and wonderful strides 
they have already taken in political power. What will be the re- 
sult? A very simple survey and calculation will show that the abo- 
lition of slavery among us is an utter ¢mpracticability. It, evidently, 
can only be attempted in one of two ways: either by a removal of 
all the negroes without our limits, or by declaring them freemen of 
the soil, among and on equal terms with ourselves. 

Remove three anda quarter millions of people, scattered over near 
a million of square miles, from the country! Who is to furnish the 
means (their value is fifteen hundred millions of dollars) for their 
purchase, and with what to fill their place as property and labour ? 
This deprivation, of course injurious to the value and use of other 
property and labour, would prevent any universal consent even to their 
sale at full prices. Any attempted coercion of consent, would pro- 
duce civil war, which would defeat the whole scheme. But if we 
would part with them without compensation, how can either our or 
their consent to the removal, with all its dangers, distractions, trou- 
ble and expense, be obtained ?—a paramount difficulty! But, if ob- 
tained, where and how, and by whom, are they to be marshalled at 
-rendezyous—marched along in vast armies to their places of debar- 
kation—kept orderly and obedient, fed, clothed, and medicined ? 
Can we have a new miraculous Exodus, with Prophets for Governors, 
Providence for a furnisher of ‘supplies, and the Lord to go “ before 
them by day ina pillar of cloud, to lead them the way; and by 
night in a pillar of fire, to give them light?” Could the armies of 
the world restrain their disorder, their pillage, their outbreak, when 
thus concentrated, and impelled by hunger, thirst, and the spirit of 
plunder? Could the ships of the world transport their numbers, 
luggage and supplies, or who will furnish over 3000 vessels to take 
each a thousand passengers? What could prevent pestilence from 
springing up in direst forms from their accumulated garbage, and 
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winging over the land? Lastly, where obtain the country, either by 
conquest or purchase, for their occupation? Even their very in- 
crease of 3 per cent. per annum, or 100,000 souls, could not, by any 
satisfactory practical scheme, be removed. But all these difficulties 
overcome, what would become of the Southern staples—now the ne- 
cessities of mankind? Would not the civilized world itself, at once, 
obstruct any such attempt to cut off their supplies? Would we not 
have philanthropic cntervention, with a vengeance! The very limn- 
ing of the picture shows the absurdity of the design. 

We cannot see that emigration, even if carried on for ages, would 
thoroughly effect a removal. But it furnishes the only practical 
mode for, and suggests the only hope of the departure of slavery 
from among us. Great as has been the transport of slaves from Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, to other States, yet the slave population of these 
States has not decreased, but in fact increased—a fact that speaks 
wondrously for the morals of the institution. 

But what would be the result, even if, by the concurrence and assis- 
tance of masters and Jaws, slaves were made free citizens among our- 
selves? We waive the matter of the insuperable difficulty of ob- 
taining our own consent—of the destructive recoil of any attempt by 
coercion to obtain it, and of our ability, successfully, to defend our- 
selves and the institution. We have put the question in the above 
form, in order to reach and dissipate the illusive hopes entertained 
by our enemies, and possibly by a few of our friends, that emancipa- 
tion could be effected in a desirable and permanent manner. The 
answer to the question as to the result, is to us clear and palpable: 
civil war between the races, and the reduction of the negro again to 
servitude. All the elements and motives of strife—every one that 
ever produced war—would arise from the proceeding. The negroes, 
having nothing, would at once struggle for and demand property, 
position and power ; all of which would be in the hands of the whites, 
and none to spare. With large numbers, with physical strength, 
with the power of the ballot-box, or the agency of mobs, they would, 
as all barbaric people, seek, in their ignorant cupidity and natural 
averseness to patient industry, to acquire wealth, honours and power, 
all at once, and, forthwith, by trick and violence, rather than by the 
slow acquisition accruing to labour, education and skill. Even for 
these last, they would have no appliances or field, except as menials 
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and hirelings. Let us forbear allusion to other sources of strife in 
the passions and pretensions of either race. The struggle, once be- 
gun, in the smallest detail—affinity of interest, kindred and feeling, 
arraying one race together naturally against the other, and in the 
common cause—the result, a war of races, would be sudden, generale 
and not of doubtful issue. On one side, intelligence, organization, 
and all the “sinews of war,” acting through unerring science; on 
the other, none of these, but every weakness of disorder, ignorance 
and debauchery. Massacres and partial annihilation would soon end 
in a division of the spoils, and the captive of the conqueror would 
again be the slave of the master, “doing his work.” This result 
would, from that condition, as certainly and as irresistibly accrue, in 
despite of ourselves, the United States and the whole world, as that 
compressed gunpowder in a state of explosion, will rend the rock 
which confines it ! 

Some may suppose that slavery will find its extinction in the amal- 
gamation of the races. This can never be the case. No approach 
to it has yet been attained, after a century and a half of intercourse. 
The partial case, shown in the cities, is too inconsiderable to estab- 
lish anything, but that the product is short-lived; and that, not 
having the advantage of the stability of the position of either race, 
(being usually free coloured,) they have but few elements of self- 
increase and strength. The natural affinities of each race for itself, 
and repugnance to each other, increased by every conceivable influ- 
euce and restraint that can surround them, result in their separate 
lineal propagation, each of itself, and with such vigour, rapidity and 
extent, that the difference is continued broader and faster, infinitely, 
than the amalgamation produced, and utterly overshadows and ab- 
sorbs the ephemeral cross. But no mere promiscuous sexual inter- 
course can propagate, much less amalgamate races. It is contrary 
to nature, in its tendency to prevent or destroy procreation, and has 
made the dispensation of marriage necessary to population. But, at 
the South, the force of law, of society, of decency, combined with the 
repulsion of the races, does and ever will preclude marriage between 
them. Even when marriage is freely open to both parties, amalga- 
mation does not ensue between peoples, when any one controlling 
influence, that aftects either or both, intervenes. The case of the 
Jews amply illustrates and establishes the proposition. Where sla- 
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very, as in Greecé and Rome, was but a subjection of a portion of 
people, essentially the same, particularly in colour, with those their 
masters, the extinction of servitude, by either emancipation or amal- 
gamation, was easy. 

Then, as far as the eye of reason and experience can extend, upon 
the view before us—as far as speculative conclusions can be practi- 
cally drawn from the material within our reach—nought else can be 
seen and felt, but the fiaity and ponderance of slavery at the South— 
a ponderance resulting from its extent, its numbers, the efficiency of 
its labour, and the value, the diffusion and the influence of its pro- 
ducts—a ponderance that irresistibly directs and controls, if not de- 
termines, the destiny of both races, and the region in which they 
exist and work so harmoniously together. 

But slavery is not a mere fixture, irremovable and inactive as an 
inert mass. It is not a dead body, but one full of life, vigour and 
pliability ; capable of self-creating power and preservation. As a 
system of organized labour, on an extensive scale, it is the best and 
most efficient in the world; and the value of the agricultural pro- 
ducts of the South, in proportion to its population, proves it. The 
labours of Elwood Fisher and Garnett have thrown a flood of light 
upon this and correlative subjects, upon which, accordingly, we need 
hardly touch. And, too, it is unfair to compare the efficiency and 
value of the labour of the individual African, a mere animal, with 
that of the free white, stimulated by lively interest and a superior 
intelligence, both natural and acquired. But compare it with that 
of the Cooly of Asia and the Indian of America. Would that of 
either of these, whether under the compulsory direction of the white, 
or under their own voluntary system, equal it as directed at the 
South? Even white labour, where not under the stimulus of abso- 
lute necessity, or the inducement of the chance of acquiring fame or 
fortune, is, on an extensive scale, not more profitable—as that of the 
peasantry of European nations well illustrate. It is in the docility 
and physical strength of the negro, and his capacity to endure expo- 
sure to the tropical heats of the climate during the season of field 
labour, together with the comparative cheapness of his maintenance, 
that makes his great value to the industry of the South. It is the 
organization of the South in the hands of the white man, that gives 
labour efficiency. Nowhere can these essentials be found among the 
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labouring classes of the whites. It seems, indeed, to be a dispensa- 
tion of Providence, that our tropical productions, which have become 
so essential to the support, comfort and trade of the world, should 
enjoy such a happy concurrence of influence, operating to their cheap, 
easy and certain growth—should, for their cultivation, enjoy such a 
happy organization, for the efficiency of labour, and the labour itself, 
in the African, whose nature revels in the climate, and who is fitted 
for no other sort of cultivation—who certainly succeeds in no other, 
and thrives in no other condition or situation. It would seem to be 
another and concurrent dispensation of the benign Providence, in 
behalf of the negro, that these very productions were decreed to 
exist, and to constitute so essential an element in the intercourse and 
prosperity of nations, and thereby constituting the only means by 
which to give civilization and utility to a race, which no other influ- 
ences, in any period of the world’s history, have ever succeeded in 
procuring for them. 

Thus harmonizing and working profitably together, the white and 
black races at the South, would seem to enjoy a bond of Fate in 
behalf of the stability and security of their condition. No people, 
such as the superior race in this connection, can be permanently 
subjected ; their system and organization can never be successfully 
assailed or overthrown—unless by their own acquiescence—where 
the efforts of their industry are so productive of profit—where the 
means of order and progress are so readily found within themselves, 
and while they possess the adequate vigour and numbers for defence 
against open assault from without. Their securities lie equally in 
their own independence, and the dependence upon them of all other 
nations. The civilized world finds our industry too potential for 
hostility. The cotton of the South is a peacemaker—a great 
Christian agent for the humanization ofthe European world. Let 
any malicious influence disturb its culture, so as to cut off, or ma- 
terially abridge the supply, and that world would show itself in 
arms, and make common cause with the region and the system un- 
der which it grows. It is to escape this feeling of dependence and 
necessity, that Great Britain has been so long striving, with all her 
powers, in all her colonies, but without avail, to grow our great 
staple by her own labour. But even if the world stood aloof, that 
invaluable article would furnish to the South every element and 
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agency of power. Within the Southern limits, and with the pre- 
sent mixture of slave labour with white ingenuity and with white 
control, every material of food, clothing, war, science and enjoy- 
ment, can be obtained, furnished and modelled, for our own use; 
and probably the South, more than any community that exists, or 
ever existed, could, under every isolation, be the most independent 
in the world. It is the only one that approaches an absolute capa- 
city to furnish itself with the supplies of every human want. No- 
where else are the vegetable, mineral and animal kingdoms so con- 
jointly, and in such abundance, subject to the dominion and enter- 
prise of the inhabitants. Slavery furnishes to the South, and 
within its reach, every resource for its preservation, perpetuity and 
prosperity, in despite of every antagonism, foreign or domestic / 

But, as emancipation cannot be effected, and as slavery is self- 
sustaining, it may be asked, what has the South to fear from the 
crusade against her institutions? The answer is: Two stupendous 
evils. The first is, that the South may be subjected, by mad at- 
tempts to extinguish slavery, to an ordeal of revolution, blood and 
anarchy, more terrible than that of the French tragedy of 1793, 
making the scenes (only more hideous) of a single city (Paris) those 
of our whole land, in its every part, before either we, or our perse- 
ceutors, shall be taught that emancipation can never be effected. 
There is now a blindness over the United States, which may not 
be couched until too late, and then only by the pangs of the ope- 
ration. The other evil is, that if events do not carry us so far as 
civil war, or even disunion, yet our people, of the white and now free 
race, may be reduced, by the wrongs and trespasses to which they 
submit day by day, to such a debasement of spirit and character, 
to such slavish apathy of morale, as to loose not only the absolute 
fact of our self-government, but the very desire for it, and the very 
qualities of manhood which legitimate the desire. This loss in- 
volves the forfeiture of every ennobling sentiment—the taste equally 
with the capacity for that liberty which belongs only to intelligence 
and proper manhood. The degradation of a people’s morals, pre- 
cedes the loss of ail prosperity ; and, thus debased, we should soon 
become a striking example of imbecility in all respects. We should 
sink, as a people, under the unscrupulous rule of trading politicans, 
who would barter us away to the Federal despotism—betraying us, 
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soul and body, to the satrapes of the North—leaving our country 
a mere political and social dependency, and governed: with the reck- 
less insolence of an Anglo-Indian despotism, with the consolation, 
perhaps—already enjoyed by some in anticipation—that we have 
the privilege of embarking in a new race of enterprise, and may, in 
time, congratulate ourselves with the wonderful success that attends 
our juvenile experiments in the manufacture of wooden platters, 
hickory axe-handles, and, possibly, even the famous brass clocks 
which haye covered Connecticut with so much gain and glory. 
Whether the substitution of clocks for cotton, will be greatly calcu- 
lated to increase the virtues of our race, and tend to the nobility 
and security of our condition, is a question which must be left for 
future discussion. We prefer, at present, to remain an agricultural, 
rather than a trading people. We need only to remark, that any 
change from the one to the other condition, will involve the aban- 
donment of slavery. The morale of the ruling race, requires that 
there shall be as great a self-sustaining vigour in its own tone and 
character, as the system of slavery possesses, by reason of its own 
productiveness. 

There is a third result, equally undesirable, which must also be 
referred to. Anti-slavery as a political element, does not so much look 
to the emancipation of the slave of the South, as the subjection of 
his owner to another sort of bondage. The North aims at political 
domination. The abiding purpose which it entertains, and keeps 
evermore in view, is that of securing the ascendancy, for all pur- 
poses, in the Federal Government. It is to obtain the honours and 
the patronage, the shows and spoils, the loaves and fishes—to con- 
trol, in general, the legislation for the exclusive benefit of a region 
which has always exhibited this interesting passion. The South is 
rich and prosperous—the South must pay. The South is fat and 
fruitful—the South must bleed. The South is strong—let its shoul- 
ders bear the burdens. Free labour cries out, What is the meaning 
of freedom, if we are bound to work? Let us work no more, 
brethren. Let us rather make these people our bondmen, the hew- 
ers of wood for us and drawers of water; and we can readily do 
this, by making their names odious, while we win credit for best 
philanthropy. It was thus that New-England Puritanism, crying 
“ Heathen,” seized upon red man and black, and sold them into 
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slavery, taking life and land at pleasure, in proof of their Christi- 
anity. The South conquers in Mexico, the North calling the con- 
quest immoral. But she seizes on the spoils of conquest, and cries 
out, “No more Slave States.” She has stomach for all that she 
can get. Her cry is like that of the daughter of the horseleech, 
famous in Scripture, “Give! give!” Under this cry, her manufac- 
tures must be gorged by the profits of Southern labour ; her rivers 
and harbours must be deepened and widened, and her coast light- 
ened, all at Southern cost; yet’ the South shall not spread: there 
shall be no more States added to the slave area of the South! 

Is the South to sit content with this dispensation, not of Provi- 
dence, but of Puritanism? Will she suffer the prostration of her 
resources—the constant sacrifice of her interests—the heavy inequa- 
lities of taxation—the insecurity of her institutions—the robbery of 
her conquests—the debasement of her morals—the disfranchise- 
ment of her talents and patriotism? Shall our hopes enjoy no 
flight—our growth no expansion—our services no honours—our 
ambition no goal? These are questions all vitally involved in the 
one grand interest, the permanence and security of which is daily 
threatened by Northern fanaticism. Is it reasonable to suppose, 
that the South is insensible to these evils, and dangers, and denials 
—that they will bring forth no fruit? Is there any man so wilfully 
blind, North or South, as (supposing the people of the South to be 
not utterly lost to every sensibility) not to see that the links are 
rapidly giving way which held the country together—that they 
must, in process of time, all snap, by reason of the perpetual 
assaults upon them; and that, whatever might be the estimated 
value of the Union to those in the South, who once conceived of it, 
as of a great instrument of equal glory and security, the most ad- 
miring and devoted will, under the most slowly-growing convictions, 
finally cry aloud to their people, “ There is but one way for safety ; 
come ye out from among them ?” 

That slavery should remain intact, and the vast evils of its disturb- 
ance be prevented—that its value, as a system of labour, should be 
preserved for the good of mankind and the negro race, and that the 
South may have all to which political liberty, civilization and natural 
resources have entitled her people, her erection into a separate nation, 
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with its appropriate government, has, already, in the opinion of 
many, become indispensable, and full of promise. 

The next leading characteristic of the South, is its conservatism. 
It is her policy to adhere to what is steadfast in an established sys- 
tem, under its real or imaginary imperfections, rather than, for the 
purpose of speculative good, risk innovations which may be danger- 
ous, either from their nature or from the abruptness of their appli- 
cation. It is the practical good sense of “letting wed/ alone,” and 
to its natural improvement by time, circumstance and experience. 
History has shown this prudence to be of moment to the present 
happiness of a people, and the prospective progress of their civili- 
zation. It is equally an antagonism to the ambition of the despot, 
and the restlessness of the populace. ‘This principle and disposition 
obtain at the South from causes somewhat peculiar to herself. 

The mass of mankind constitute the labouring class, and are, per- 
force, required “to live by the sweat of the brow.” This class, at 
the North, are citizens and freemen, and have political privileges 
and personal powers equal with those immeasurably above them in 
education, society and wealth, without, however, their correspond- 
ing motives for conyentional order, law, peace and right. Ambition 
and covetousness impel the masses, and they use the claim of equa- 
lity in all things (one of the deceptive fictions of the times) as a 
pretext, whereby to obtain co-operation among themselves for effect- 
ing change ; while, in truth, in his crude purpose, each is only seek- 
ing “a turning of the tables” for Ais individual benefit. From the 
nature of these throes, it is evident that, if consummated, nothing 
can remain steadfast of even what is good in law, society, proper- 
ty, human rights or morals. To effect their objects, however, every 
conceivable project and theory are resorted to, and we have, accord- 
ingly, a thousand isms. Each has a force given to it by the organ- 
ization of a party or sect in its support. Besides popularizing legis- 
lation, and the administration of law, to the lowest promiscuous 
forms and purposes, there are, on every hand, free-soilism, anti-rent- 
ism, homesteadism and many other “ roaring lions” of the new era, 
all ending in RapicaLism; and, unfortunately, where, as at the 
North, it is the doctrine and practice of the many, having propor- 
tionate powers with the few, it is full of mischief, and, like a fire in 
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a city, it threatens all, even the destruction of the desired spoils! 
It is opposed to all government, despotic or republican, and most 
dangerous to, because least repressive by the latter. With such 
incendiaries among themselves, so potent for evil, so impotent for 
good, so reckless, so restless, we are half inclined to believe that 
much of the fanatical hostility to the South, prevailing in the North, 
is studiously inculcated and encouraged by cunning capitalists and 
politicians, who seek, in this way, to divert the torches from their 
own to stranger hearths. With a shrewdness and forecast which 
only requires to be moral and honest to be worthy of all praise, 
they persuade their discontents and fanatics to address their rage to 
Southern institutions, the better to keep their own in safety. 
Southern spoils, however remote, are thrust before the imagination 
of the spoiler, that he may overlook those much more accessible, 
which lie around him, available at any moment to his grasp. But 
the Southern hive will hardly await the ravages of this Northern 
horde, before interposing between them the shield and spear of its 
own nationality. 

On the other hand, the servile labours of the South are most ex- 
ecuted, as they should be, by serviles, who are not pampered with 
false notions of their own claims to liberty and unnatural elevation. 
Their social and political condition, not only precludes all dangerous 
combinations among them, but leaves them satisfied with their 
natural and proper status. They are taught no false and pernicious 
doctrines. Well fed and clothed, ignorant of abstractions which do 
not belong to the physical labourer, with no ill-bestowed privileges 
inconsistent with their understanding and vitiating to their morals, 
they are docile and content. The master, holding his slave as a 
perfect property, finds his policy in the maintenance of law and 
order. The same policy prompts indulgent and just treatment of 
the slave, a proper care for his health, his safety, his good behaviour, 
as well as his labour. In the performance of these duties, the 
policy of the master race becomes security for the daily exercise of 
the best philanthropy. With the trust, is the strongest motive to 
its proper administration ; and the well-being of the slave, in all re- 
spects, is among the best guaranties for the security of the master. 
The negroes of the South, in the main, displace and constitute a 
barrier to the influx of the lower orders of Europe, which, as a 
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labouring class, inundates the North. This alien population, hav- 
ing but too frequently, neither the habits nor the sentiments of 
intelligent citizens, but vague doctrines and licentious tastes, increase 
the radicalism of the freesoil States, and stimulate their venal pur- 
poses against us. These purposes comprise the emancipation of 
slavery, the prevalence of licentious democracy, or the success of 
a dominant consolidation, the prostration of the influence of con- 
servatism, and the tributary relation of Southern to Northern in- 
terests. 

A passing allusion may be made to the difference in the domesti- 
city of the two sections. In one, the servitor, as well as the served, 
is a part of the family,—partakes of its discipline, its tone, its com- 
forts, its joys, and its affections, and thus is bound by the cohesion, 
protected by the feeling, and secured in well-being by the steadfast- 
ness of society. And this society, solid and pure, is the fly-wheel of 
our political machinery. In the other, the servant is a hireling, iso- 
lated from respect by his lowliness, embittered by the imposed sense 
of his servility, and stimulated to wrong by the temptation to his. 
aspirations and cupidity. In the one, the slave, as the child, has no 
other conception than that of obedience and affection as a duty, and. 
thus receives the reciprocal obligation of protection, kindness and 
support. In the other, the freedom to think, feel and act, nurtures 
passion and provokes unholy desire. From these differences of feel- 
ing and duty, grave consequences must, one day, ensue—and none 
more probable than the severance of the sections and societies in 
which they respectively exist. 

But the conservatism of the South results not alone from slavery. 
It springs, also, from the fact, that we are almost entirely an agri- 
cultural people. The ownership of the soil repudiates all agrarian- 
ism. The people are too scattered for the combinations of intrigue 
and passion; too separated for the extension of licentious doctrines 
and habits, but enough so for individual, calm reflection; and too 
intent upon the staid nature of their pursuits, to indulge in unhealthy 
dreams or wasting struggles. The very homogeneousness of their 
interest and occupations, gives them similarity of opinions and aims, 
and affiliates them as one—making the good of the parts and the 
whole the same. It is upon this, and only this, broad and stable 
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foundation, that lasting and noble structures of government can be 
reared. 

The matter of most practical importance to be deduced from our 
showings, is, that the conservatism of the South lies in its influence 
in preserving what is established. Being republicanism, it has the 
noblest end—good government; the noblest purpose—civil liberty ! 
But it is even because it 2s established, that the radicalism of the 
North would undermine and destroy it! This difference of principle 
and purpose has given, and continues to give, a different character to 
the peoples of the South and North. The radicalism of the latter 
section is rapidly tending to anarchy or despotism ; to revolution or 
consolidation. Shall the South be dragged into either by her con- 
nection with her? Willshe not be apt, as these signs increase in 
the Northern States, to take counsels of her fears which direct hostili- 
ties might not excite, and withdraw from a destiny which precipi- 
tously seeks the gulph? If the two rival characteristics, conserva- 
tism on the one hand, and radicalism on the other, continue thus to 
prevail, and with daily strength, will the statesmen of the South be pre- 
pared to show any security for their section short of a national line 
of demarcation, fairly defined, purely defined ; and in the sundering 
of all political connection? Will not our conservatism itself require 
this, by reason of its own instincts? And this quality of conservatism 
being peculiar to the one section, will it not, with the dignity of a truly 
national trait, insist upon an individual national establishment, consist- 
ent with itself, and with the people of whom it is the special charac- 
teristic? Will not this freedom of position, in the event of farther 
embarrassment at the hands of the North, become essential, not sim- 
ply to its safety, but to the working out of that individual mission 
which constitutes the great charge of every civilized race? Repub- 
lican liberty for the white race, protecting, providing guardianship 
for the black, just Jaws among ourselves, just discipline for the infe- 
rior,—these are clearly the duties confided to the southern people. 

3. Southern interests consist mostly in great agricultural staples, 
not elsewhere produced so extensively, or so good, and which are 
distinctive and homogeneous in their kind and appliance. This char- 
acteristic consists not only in the fact, that the South is agricultural 
in pursuit and production, but also in the absence generally of com- 
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mercial, manufacturing and artisan capital and employment, which 
are so extensive and controlling at the North andin Europe. These 
last, from the bustling competition and active boldness which they 
engender, give a hard and selfish energy to a people, which becomes 
reckless of means to attain results. These qualities are unfortunately 
apt to become national, and shew themselves in politics and morals 
as in industry. his has become history with the race of Yankees. 
But the first, agriculture, is always accompanied by primitive sim- 
plicity in a people; and which virtue, under proper influences, ex- 
pands into generous frankness and sturdy honesty. Unsuspecting 
aggression, they are slow to resist; unambitious of vagrant adven- 
ture, they never aggress ; powerless for conquest, they are indomi- 
table in defence. 

Here, again, has been produced such a difference of character and 
interest, between the South and North, as to make their severance, 
in the opinion of many, both a probability and a desideratum. It 
becomes pressing, when, as now, this difference amounts to antago- 
nism. Our agriculture and its staples require free trade with the 
world, and to “ be let alone” by legislation. The varied interests of 
the North seeks special privileges and indirect bounties, to be con- 
ferred by law. This difference has been long shewn in the struggle 
between protection to manufactures and free trade; in the unequal 
operation of the system of federal taxes on the South; in the nature 
and object of expenditures by the government for Northern cities and 
commerce; in the wholesale giving away of the public lands to white 
squatters and for Western improvements; in the monopoly yielded to 
Northern shipping at our expense; and in the creation of a moneyed 
system, which causes the South to pay tribute to the North, for the 
very commercial facilities based, in their credit, on our agricultural 
exported staples, 

At the North, the interests of labour and capital are primarily an- 
tagonistic. The employer of labour applies every screw to reduce it 
to a mere living price—to subdue the masses of the people to mere 
machines,—the better to increase their profits and control opinion. 
On the other hand, these masses struggle not only for high wages 
and generous support, but to grasp at the capital itself, which is 
wealth and power. ‘Throes in politics and society pervade the com- 
munity, and are a fruitful source of radicalism in principles, and ag- 
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gressions in practice. But, at the South, capital owns labour ;—the 
first is responsible for, and interested in, the support of the latter, 
while this is deprived of even inducement to grasp at or misuse the 
former. Here, there is harmony; there, discord; here, there is 
the spirit of peace ; there, of plunder; here, there is forbearance ; 
there, is assumption. It may now be fairly said, that the whole sys- 
tem of Southern society, involving, in the defence of slavery, and 
freedom of industry, the principles of the preservation of all pro- 
perty, and thus again the maintenance of all the elements of law 
and order, is the best the world has ever yet seen on so extensive a 
scale. As this system is sui generis, and its advantages are peculiar 
to the South, so it is hateful. As it is warred against by ail with- 
out, the question for our statesmen naturally recurs,—does not its 
nature, its safety, require for it an exclusive government—a nation- 
ality in its political as in its social and industrial unity? Every re- 
flecting man must perceive, that in due degree with the foreign pres- 
sure, must be the earnest repetition of this question. 

The differences between the South and North appear to be as sa- 
lient as they are numerous :— 

In their characters as peoples, and in the races of their working 
classes ; 

In the elements and principles of their political and social organ- 
ism ;—in the one, their tendency to the patriarchal—republican ; in 
the other, to radicalism and anarchy ; 

In their interests, pursuits, and industrial character ; 

In the nature and application of labour, and in the great relation 
of labour and capital ; 

In their locality, climate and natural products ; 

In their “manifest destinies,” evolved from these essential differ- 
ences. 

Our primary proposition must now be repeated: Whenever a 
people shall become different and distinct from others, and in such 
form, outline and material, as to have a figure of individuality as a 
community, the preservation of which is essential to them, and in 
their power, they must, and, in all probability, will, become a sepa- 
rate nation. Where, then, a people is kept subject, who yet possess 
the capacity for independence, the fact of independence will soon 
follow. It was this truth and conviction that severed the American 
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colonies from Great Britain. The war of the Revolution, commenced 
under the pretexts of exemption from taxes, and of the right of re- 
presentation, was really fought for national independence, and the 
right and exercise of self-government. The South, having the pre- 
cept, will, in time, imitate the example. This is her destiny / South- 
ern citizens, other than slaveholders, have an equal, because a vital 
interest in the great issues involved, and the ends to be attained. 
Every political right they possess is at stake. The foundations of 
their constitutional liberties, though once firmly laid by their fathers, 
need to be re-constructed and preserved by their own repeated exer- 
tions. 

4. The necessity of the territorial and industrial expansion of the 
South, by force of her own efforts, and under the sanction of her 
own authority. This proposition is established and made clear, by 
the fact that her system of culture requires a great area, and as sla- 
very increases, so must their territorial expansion; by the fact, that 
it has lately been circumscribed in its limits by Federal legislation ; 
and lastly, by the advantages held out before her, of increased value 
to her slave property and products from such expansion. The Fede- 
ral domination under whichthe South now labours, has become fixed 
in its opposition to the extension of the area of slavery, and this in- 
volves the abolition of slavery itself. Its proper expansion, nay, its 
very preservation, can, probably, only be effected by the independent 
action of the South as one community. Her nationality would at 
once furnish her with the means and the legal sanction; in other 
words, enable her to employ what she has of resource and right in 
an efficient manner; and which, although abundant, is now ham- 
pered and controlled by her existing condition. 

It is well known that the culture of cotton, tobacco, rice, sugar, 
and the cereal grains, is eminently exhausting to the soil. The great 
staple, cotton, requires constant attention, interfering much with a 
system of restoration of soil, which has been farther impeded by the 
cheapness of land. This culture, also, requires a larger number of 
acres, to yield a sufficiency, proportionate in quantity and value, to 
the labor employed. Although the production of the South is great 
in proportion to population, it is small in regard to the extent of 
country. The root-crops require much less territory. Not only is 
an unusual proportion of arable land necessary to our staple-culture, 
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but a similar ‘proportion of wooded land is requisite for occasional 
clearing, and to keep up repairs. From the more exhausted slave 
states, therefore, a constant emigration to fresher lands has, for half 
a century, been going on; while, in large portions of those states, 
wherever a more careful providence has not been essayed, slave labour 
is barely self-supporting and remunerative. This may be counter- 
balanced by improved modes of culture, and a thorough system of 
land improvement, which have already commenced. But during 
this slow regeneration, and as the demand for land increases with 
population, slavery, in its rapid generation, will push forward to 
fresher regions and other employments. The flow of the negro race 
is to the South and West. As new fields of labour open to them, the 
tide will rush on, and it will break over all opposing barriers! The 
nature of things, when on so extensive a scale, has a momentum 
stronger than man and government. Slavery, and its tendency to 
expansion, has become a power of itself, inherent, massive and mo- 
ving. 

The varied soil and tropical productions of Mexico, with every 
climate, but mostly the hot, are naturally suited to slave labour and 
population, and the laws of nature and the force of profit will carry 
them there. The population of Mexico, inferior in energy and intel- 
ligence to the white race, and in physical capacity and endurance to 
the black, will, as enterprise and necessity push forward upon them 
these consuming and dominant races, gradually disappear and yield 
them place. And as, in the tropics and in the tropical productions, 
the negro is the necessary adjunct and ally of the white man, no 
foresight of the seer is needed to make it clear that Mexico, already 
inviting enterprise by its distracted and helpless condition, as by its 
climate and soil, will become the great reservoir of the migration of 
slavery southward. It is contiguous to the southern states, the high- 
ways of its approach are southern, and Texas, the entering wedge to 
its domain, is a slave state! 

Another outlet and field, is California. It needs population and 
labour. Its vast gold mines are now but the prizes of a promiscu- 
ous scramble and lucky adventure. But, as law and the right of 
property gradually get the control, they will pass into the hands of 
capital, and their working become subject to its regulation. The 
timidity of capital will dread the agrarianism—the anti-rentism—of 
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white employees. It will seek both the cheapness and obedience of 
slave labour. It will aspire to own the whole machinery, as well as 
the area, for the working of the precious metals. Then, slavery will 
be admitted as such, and negroes as slaves! They are already go- 
ing there as labourers—nay, we may say, as slaves. The known 
fact, that one “hand” can realize, by his work, from one to fwo 
thousand dollars, on an average, per annum, will irresistibly cause 
them to be brought and sent there. Even now, in the slave marts of 
the South, in Virginia and the Carolinas, are negroes being bought 
up, at high prices, for the California mines. It is becoming a rami- 
fied and regular business. There will be a negro population there. 
The antagonisms of the two races, and the interests of the whites, 
will soon reduce the inferior class to its proper status, slavery, espe- 
cially under the example, influence and decision of the South. For 
more than a year past, has it been bruited to separate South from 
North California, and make the former not only a State, but a slave 
State. This will be done. Law may resist, abolition roar—but it 
will be done ! 

This is a part of the South's destiny! The attempted admission 
of that State will be resisted by the Federal Union. Will it be ex- 
,cluded—denied admission? The exclusion will be practical disunion; 
it would present an example and afford an occasion. The “ battle 
once begun,” will find no end short of an entire rupture! The South 
wants but a practical issue, a tangible pretext, and astep taken. As 
there exists an irresistible proclivity to these, they will come in some 
form or other. Southern capital, and Southern legislation, should 
not hesitate to promote the transmission of negroes to California, 
nor Southern enterprise to attempt it ! 

The singular apathy of the South, in its political defence, up to 
this period, unless understood, may produce some doubt, which may 
increase itself in degree with its want of hope. A brief summary 
of causes may explain this apathy : 

1, There still exists in all the Southern States a hope of redress in 
the Union, with a confidence of strength in slavery. 

2. The federal character and aims of our national parties and 
politicians, together with the distraction produced by Presidential 
elections. 

3. The influence and vote of the foreign and Yankee population 
among us. 
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4. The indifference of non-slaveholders, who are always slow to 
see the dangers which they do not fear. 

5. The influence of our commercial connections with the North, 
and the dependence and timidity of our commercial classes. 

6. The fact that the aggressions—the moving causes—have been 
remote, and that our people have not yet felt the actual foot of the 
enemy. 

But they will, probably, soon feel it! Anti-slavery, hitherto, has 
rather carried negative measures—the prevention of the extension of 
slavery, &e. But now, its action will become more positive. It will 
seek directly to limit, and then destroy, the practical control of 
the master over his slave and his labour. This has been partially 
done as to fugitive slaves, and the slave-trade in the District of Co- 
lumbia. It has held in doctrine, and will, probably, soon assert in 
practice, that a slave is not property. This will assail the jurisdic- 
tion of the states. It will raise between the states composing this 
Union, the fundamental question, whether they are each sovereign, 
and have the right of self-government. This issue is stronger than 
the Union. Upon this rock it will probably split. It need not dissolve 
in the blood of civil war. It can be sundered by the action of states, 
resolving it back into its integral parts. Those of the South, in their 
organization, as fixed political communities and powers, can severally, 
or jointly, raise this momentous issue, and effect this dissolution, As 
the parting can be had in peace, the civilization of the age will pro- 
bably so order it, whenever the event shall become inevitable. 

When anti-slavery makes its direct attack, and the struggle of 
parties and states becomes certainly sectional, disunion will become 
not only proper and easy, but a necessity. Passing events show, 
that, in these respects, we have already “the beginning of the end.” 
Is it desirable to avert this necessity—this momentous result? For 
the South we will say, that whenever the facts occur, which we have 
thus ventured to anticipate, as the South will be free from all re- 
proach, there will be but one answer from her—and that will be, 
right, justice, independence before all! J.C, 
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Art. VIT,.—lLire or A Nearo Siave. 


Life of a Negro Slave. Chambers’ Miscellany, vol. 17. Edin- 
burgh. 


Tus purports to be the true narrative from the mouth of Chas. 
Ball. It is simply abridged, says the Edinburgh editor, from a 
lengthy narrative published in New-York in 1832. The object 
has been, to represent, by draughts from the imagination, under 
the pretence of a genuine story from one who had suffered under 
an atrocious and unnatural system, the most unheard-of and cruel 
punishments, and such as are habitually practiced and tolerated at 
the South. We will now attempt to follow the narrative, and to 
prove that the author has been guilty of so many falsehoods and 
misstatements, as to fix the character of forgery on the whole ac- 
count. 

Charles Ball was born a slave (and his grandfather before him) 
in Maryland, in the year 1781. In early life, he was sent to 
Washington city, where he spent about two years as cook on board 
the Congress frigate, and then lived three years with a farmer, and 
was sold to a Georgian slave-dealer, by whom he was carried off 
through Virginia, North-Carolina, and arrives at South-Carolina in 
the year 1805. Here, almost at the outset, we must interpose a 
doubt—almost a denial. The trade in slaves from the States of 
Virginia and Maryland to South-Carolina, had not begun in 1805. 
The case may have been an exception, but we doubt it altogether. 
We have consulted with those who are older than ourselves, and 
who are well competent to instruct in such subjects, and they all 
concur in denying the probability of the statement. Indeed, the 
African trade was then in full operation, and there was no motive 
for the trade between the Southern States. They were all in con- 
stant receipt of cargoes direct, and the ports of South-Carolina, per- 
haps, more than of any other State. No one would then have 
found it to his advantage to bring slaves into South-Carolina to 
compete with the lower prices of the raw African. And this con- 
tinued till 1808, when the slave-trade was abolished. It was 
not till after this latter period, that slaves were brought from Vir- 
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ginia and Maryland, to more Southern States for sale. We regard 
the whole statement as a falsehood. 

Assuming its truth, however, we will pass with Charles Ball from 
Maryland to South-Carolina. Charles is a knowing fellow, according 
to his own account, and seems particularly familiar with all the 
streams and ferries along the route. He can tell you all their bear- 
ings and relations. This exhibits a strange sagacity on the part of 
a person who could neither read nor write—had, consequently, no 
knowledge of maps, and had never before passed through the 
country. But it is the misfortune of a witness, that he sometimes 
knows too much for his own credibility. We shall see, hereafter, to 
what results this peculiar tact for geography on the part of Charles, 
will conduct his questioning reader. 


“From North-Carolina our party passed to South-Carolina, where, 
remembering all I had heard of the dreadful treatment of slaves in 
that State, I lost all courage, and, for the first time, felt weary of 
life. I apprehended long pains from hunger; for I had often heard 
that in South-Carolina the slaves were compelled, in times of scar- 
city, to live on cotton-seeds. Self-destruction is more frequent 
among slaves in the cotton region, than is generally supposed; but 
as a certain degree of disgrace falls upon the master whose slave 
has committed suicide, and as it is a dangerous example, all means 
are taken to deter the negroes from it, not allowing the suicide the 
small portion of Christian rites which is awarded to the corpses of 
slaves.” 


Born in South-Carolina, and having lived more than fifty years 
among her slaves, we have never known an instance of any one be- 
ing fool enough to suppose that he could feed a human being 
on cotton-seed. It is as preposterous as to feed them on wheat- 
straw or rotten wood. Indeed, they often prove fatal to the hogs 
and cattle, if allowed to feed indiscreetly on them. Self-interest 
would forever prevent such folly and cruelty. Every one in the 
country knows that there are a greater proportion of suicides among 
the whites than with the blacks at the South ; and that a degree of 
disgrace falls upon the master whose slave commits suicide, is news 
to us, though it would prove rather a wholesome than an improper 
state of feeling on the part of masters to their slaves. As to 
the denial of the rites of burial, as a preventive to suicide, it is 
what we have never heard of before, and is much more evidently a 
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rhetorical flourish on the part of the New-York writer, drawn from 
Roman, rather than Carolina history. 

Now, entering South-Carolina from the upper part of North- 
Carolina, “the next day we passed by cotton and rice fields, and 
crossed the Catawba river.” ~Should any European or Northern 
man ever condescend to read these pages, and may not so well re- 
member the geography, and especially the “ position and bearing” 
of the rivers of the two Carolinas, he will be pleased to take up 
some map or school atlas, and he will. find that. the Catawba river 
runs from the mountains, and enters the northern part of South- 
Carolina, and is in no part within a distance nearer than 120 or 150 
miles of any rice plantation. It flows only in some of the upper 
districts, where no such thing as a rice plantation ever existed. 
Rice plantations are only on tide-water, and are rarely, if ever, 
found above twenty or thirty miles above the sea-coasts. Here, 
in this upper country, near King’s Mountain or Rocky Mount, we 
presume, the “drover swore all the niggers in the drove were Yan- 
kee niggers, who were fond of running away, and to prevent them, 
he chained two together, and chained them to spades, and made 
them do nothing but dig ditches to drain rice swamps!” “The 
rice swamps were covered with water, having causeways raised 
through them, and they swarmed with frogs and thousands of 
snakes.” Rice fields and swamps covered with water, on the line 
of the present railroad from Charlotte, N. C., to Columbia! Evi- 
dently the person who wrote this story, knew no more of the 
country he was speaking of than of the interior of China, “The 
day before we arrived at Columbia, we had for breakfast corn- 
meal boiled in water [mush], with a small piece of bacon, to give 
the soup a taste of meat. For dinner, we had boiled Indian peas, 
with a small allowance of bacon; which unusual liberality was, no 
doubt, to make us look fat and hearty, as we were to be sold in 
Columbia. About three miles from the town, we stopped at the 
house of a kind of tavern keeper, who invited my master to remain 
a few days with him, in order to be introduced to the gentlemen of 
the neighbourhood, as a merchant of respectability.” This was in 
1805. To approach Columbia from the North, they must have 
come either by the Camden or Rice Creek Spring road. We speak 
with a perfect knowledge of that part of Carolina from the time men- 
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tioned to the present day. These roads, immediately upon leaving 
Columbia, run through perfect sand-hills. Not a plantation on 
them, nearer than Columbia. There was no such thing as a tavern 
near Columbia, or in ten miles of it; and who these gentlemen of 
the neighbourhood, at that time, could have been, who could haye 
mistaken a negro-trader for a “ merchant of respectability,” is be- 
yond the conception of one who knew every body, and every foot 
of ground, in those parts. In no State in the Union is a negro- 
trader less respected, than in South-Carolina. It has always been 
so within the recollection of the writer, which extends to more than 
half a century. Familiar with most of the Southern States, he be- 
lieves the same feeling of dislike exists everywhere in the slave- 
holding country. They are always contemptuously called by the 
negroes, “speculators ;” and it would astonish Cuffee to see “a 
speculator” at a gentleman’s table, no less than to see a black face 
like his own taking wine with “mauser.” “In Maryland (this 
New-York writer makes this slave say), my master had been called 
a negro buyer or Georgia trader, sometimes a negro driver; but 
here, I found that he was elevated to the rank of a merchant of 
the first order, no branch of trade being more honourable than the 
traffic in us, poor slaves, or servants, as the negroes are called by 
the people of fashion in the slave-hoiding states! Our provisions 
were regularly distributed: a pint of corn and a pint of rice to 
each, and about three or four pounds of rancid butter divided 
amongst us.” Rice a food for negroes near Columbia in 1805! It 
would have been the dearest food that could have been given them, 
and would be so now. But at that early period, rice was seldom 
seen that high up the country. It could only have been met with 
on gentlemen’s tables. The writer, throughout his narrative, treats 
Columbia as a large town, such as it has been of late years ; but 
he does not seem to have known that in 1805, when his narrative 
speaks, that Columbia was but a poor little village, composed prin- 
cipally of only two squares or blocks, just above the State House, 
the Court House and Jail, and a few scattering houses on the main 
street, as high as the Commercial Bank now stands, and a few in 
the bushes on some of the other streets. But before they were re- 
moved to Columbia, but were yet in the sand-hills near by, the 
“ gentlemen and ladies came every day to look at us. It was about 
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the middle ef June, the weather excessively warm, and from eleven 
o'clock till late in the afternoon, the sand about our residence was so 
hot, that we could not stand on it with our bare feet in one position 
more than one or two minutes. I went into the cotton field (in the 
sand-hills, mind you, reader, where you might just as easily have 
gone to an Italian opera), to see the labour in which I was to pass 
the remainder of my life; but I found that the slaves were not al- 
lowed to speak to me, as the master was present. After being at 
this place two or three weeks, we were marched to Columbia. We 
were fed and slept that night 7m the jail (some sixty negroes in the 
small, old jail that now stands as a guard-house!) The jailer be- 
came the auctioneer, and a sale was continued throughout the day. 
A young girl was sold to a lady, who attended the sales in her car- 
riage, and made the biddings out of the window.” Now, we never 
did, and we believe no one ever did, see a lady attend at an auction 
of negroes in South-Carolina; and in 1805, there were not more 
than two or three carriages, at most,in and within ten miles of 
Columbia; and, even at this day, we beteve we could name every 
one who had such a vehicle, and we are sure not one would haye 
made their appearance on such an occasion. But to proceed : 


“ The next day was the Fourth of July, and a day of general rejoic- 
ing. Cannon were fired, drums and fifes were played in the streets, 
and a great crowd of people gathered round the jail, many of whom 
were intoxicated, and sang and shouted in honour of free government 
and the rights of man. A table was spread in the street (1805), at 
which several hundred people set down to dinner at noon, etc., ete. 
About five o’clock the jailer (on the Fourth of July!) proclaimed 
the sale of the slaves; and in a few minutes, the whole dinner- 
party, and hundreds of others, being assembled round the jail door, 
the jailer proceeded with his auction.” 


Now, here was a strange place fora dinner-party; and though 
the selection of the Fourth of July may have been well chosen by 
the writer of this fable, with the view to contrast his auction with 
the shouts and sengs in honour of free government and the rights 
of man, yet it is unfortunate in the way of veracity; for we believe 
such a thing as an auction of negroes on a Fourth of July, has 
never occurred since the Declaration of Independence. On that 
day all business is suspended, and has always been so, as we recol- 
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lect; and we néver saw an auction of any kind on that day in 
South-Carolina. And, then, to begin an auction at five o’clock in 
the afternoon! We presume the ladies attended. At this auction, 
“the negro slave” was sold. 


“My master ordered me in the kitchen to sleep. He gave me 
no supper; but the people gave me a piece of meat and wheaten 
bread—the first I had tasted since I left Maryland (having been fed 
all the way on corn-meal, Indian peas, rice, bacon and rancid but- 
ter). The next morning, I ran by the side of my master’s gig, to 
his plantation, twenty miles from Columbia, through a region which 
had been pine forest, but was now partially cleared, and where I first 
saw the most beautiful of all trees—ike Southern magnolia.” 


Wonderful, indeed! The beautiful magnolia growing in the 
forest, within twenty miles of Columbia! They grow, as natural- 
ists know (see Michaux), along the Southern sea-coast, and some 
twenty miles above it; but not one could have been found in the 
forest within ninety miles of Columbia. They can now only be 
seen, as a rare thing, in the gardens of Columbia, where they have 
only been lately introduced from the sea-coast, by the late Mr. Her- 
bemont. But this is but a small circumstance compared with what 
follows : 


“The foliage,” says the narrative of this “ negro slave’—“the 
foliage is splendid, the flower magnificent, and so fragrant, that the 
scent of a grove may be perceived at sixty miles distance.” 


Now, although a native of South-Carolina, and familiar with 
every part of it, and with its forests, we have never yet had the 
pleasure of seeing a whole grove of magnolias; but we have seen 
as many trees as most persons, and have some around our house, but 
we have never before heard of this extraordinary fragrance. Indeed, 
to most people, the fragrance is only perceptible upon application to 
the olfactories. We have heard in Pennsylvania of “loud smelling 
kases,” but we never before heard of such “loud smelling” mag- 
nolias. 

“My master (who had made him run twenty miles alongside of 
his gig) was a wealthy planter, and had two hundred and sizty 


slaves (1805 or 1806). The house was brick—an uncommon 
thing.” 


Well may he add that, for no brick house existed at that time on 
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any plantation within thirty miles of Columbia ; nor does there ex- 
ist now a brick dwelling-house within twenty miles of Columbia, on 
any plantation, except one, and that was built by Col. Myers long 
after the period spoken of, and with whose house other things stated 
cannot tally. Besides, what planter, except Gen, Hampton, within 
twenty miles of Columbia, at that time owned two hundred and 
sixty slaves? But this narrative goes on to say : 


“The garden and hot-houses were beautiful.” 


A planter, with ot-houses in his garden, within twenty miles of 
Columbia, in 1805 or ’6! A rabbit warren on the dome of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London, was just as probable. We venture to 
assert, that at that time, no hot-house could have been found within 
one hundred miles of Columbia, and, perhaps, not on any plantation 
in the State, unless just around Charleston. A liar should not only 
have a good memory, but, in narratives of this sort, an accurate 
knowledge of geography, or he may expose himself to strange mis- 
takes. 


“Sunday came. We were not called out to work; but here, as 
everywhere in the South, the slaves are discouraged by all possible 
means, from going (could they not be forbid #) to any place of pub- 
lic worship on a Sunday.” 


Heavens, what a lie! We have never known them prohibited 
from public worship. 


“Slaves are not allowed to go about without passes. Passes are 
granted only on the most urgent occasions; and a cotton-planter 
has no more idea of permitting his slave to go at will about the 
neighbourhood, on a Sunday, than a farmer in Pennsylvania has of 
letting his horses out of the field on that day.” 


The slaves, to go about at will, are required to have passes, as 
every one who goes about at will, must have in Europe everywhere, 
but in Great Britain ; and the denial, and not the pass, would form 
the exception. Indeed, it is never refused, but for what is consider- 
ed good cause. 


“The planters also fear lest, by listening to preachers, and attend- 
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ing religious meetings, their slaves should imbibe the notions of 
morality and liberty contained in the Gospel.” 


Nothing can be more false than this statement. We are aware 
of no restraint on a slave’s going to church, or to a public meeting- 
house. His moral quality greatly enhances his value; and the 
South has always relied on the compatibility of the Gospel with 
their rights. There is not a Sunday passes, that it is not taught to 
thousands of slaves, from Maryland to Texas. 


“Not the slightest religious regard is paid to Sunday; but the 
slaves are allowed to work for wages ; and by this means, the over- 
seers, who have no slaves, get their field work done. Many slaves 
work for other planters on a Sunday, and others work at their own 
patches—little bits of unprofitable ground given them in some re- 
mote part of the estate, generally in the woods. There they plant 
corn, potatoes, pumpkins, etc., for themselves. Zhzs must be done 
on a Sunday.” 


Great improvement, no doubt, has taken place in the condition of 
the slave since 1806, and they may have often been paid for work 
done on Sundays, but, that any such habit ever existed, as their be- 
ing employed by the overseers, to work their crops, is utterly un- 
known ; and it is the more incredible, as overseers are not allowed 
to have a crop of their own on the plantations, and not one in one 
hundred own a place of their own sufficiently convenient for such 
employment. Of late years, they will not work in their own 
patches or gardens, on Sunday, or perform any other work. They 
are, assuredly, not required to do any. Besides Sundays, the slaves 
have ample time to work their own crops; and they generally take 
up whatever lands the planter leaves uncultivated for the year. A 
great disadvantage to lands at rest, but we have never known it 
prohibited ; and Saturdays, or parts of Saturdays, are commonly 
allowed the slaves, and often the use of the work animals. 


“T must remark (wonderfully honest!) that when slaves go out 
to work on a Sunday, they are honestly paid.” 


Slaves frequently finish their tasks by one o’clock, if not sooner, 
and have plenty of time to work their own crops. The “runaway 
slave” is made to speak throughout, from his own experience, and 
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we are not to suppose that anything is derived from the imagina- 
tion of the abolition writer. 


“Sundays,” he says, “is also the customary washing day on cot- 
ton plantations, and the few clean garments among us, were resery- 
ed for Monday morning.” 


Now, nothing is more notorious than their habit of dressing up 
on Sundays, the day of their display, and not Monday, when work 
recommences. On Sundays, they are often finer dressed than their 
owners, and much more comfortably so than the body of free 
negroes in the Northern States. 


“The earnings are spent in clothing, sugar, molasses, coffee or 
tobacco; and some money may also be made in the rainy days, 
when the slaves do not work, by making baskets, brooms, horse- 
collars, and other things, which are sold among the planters.” 


Strange, that such hard task-masters do not make them, during 
such times, make baskets, brooms, horse-collars, and other things, 
for their own use, and thereby save what they usually pay for them ! 


“T could make wooden bowls and ladles; and I added my earn- 
ings to those of the slave Nero and his wife, with whom I lived, on 
condition that I should be allowed to partake of the proceeds of 
their garden.” 


Then, they are really allowed to have gardens, besides patches of 
corn, potatoes and pumpkins ! 


“ Before Christmas, I had enabled Nero to buy blankets for us all, 
which Dinah made up into coats.” 


Surely, it is not pretended, that winter clothes have not always 
been allowed? They formerly had good British plains, but are now 
clothed with inferior Northern stuff, to benefit, by protecting what 
is called home industry, for the benefit of capitalists among Nor- 
thern abolitionists. 


“ About ten days after my arrival, we had a great feast at the 
quarter. I was sent with a boy into to the swamp, to find a bul- 
lock. This was killed, and cut into quarters, the hind quarters be- 
ing kept for the family, and the res¢ cut into small bits, and salted 
for the slaves. At night, each family took a bowl to the house, and 
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received two gallons of soup made of the tripe and offal, with 
bacon, green corn, onions, tomatoes and squashes boiled in it. This, 
with our bread, and peas from owr garden, gave us an ample meal. 
It was Saturday evening. We had finished one grand division of 
the labours on a cotton plantation—the laying by the corn and cot- 
ton—and we had a good dinner, for which the slaves were extreme- 
ly grateful to their master. We were, also, to spend the whole of 
Sunday in rest and banquetting, as the two quarters were to be 
dressed for dinner ; and we were permitted to send to the orchard 
for some early peaches. At one o’clock we received two gallons of 
soup, about a pound of beef, a small piece of bacon, and nearly two 
pounds of corn-pudding, mixed with lard. This, with some mo- 
lasses, which we had at home, made a good second course to our 
meat and vegetables. On Sunday afternoon, we had meeting, at 
which a man from Virginia sang and prayed (a slave, no doubt). 
This was a day of. uninterrupted happiness; and seeing all about 
me immersed in pleasure, I forgot, for the moment, all the wrongs I 
had endured, and enjoyed the happiness of our community.” 


Weare now, itshould be remembered, on a cotton plantation, about 
twenty miles from Columbia, and, therefore, some hundred miles 
above the rice plantations, which are on tide-water. But, neverthe- 
less, this “ runaway slave,” whose veracious account has, no doubt, 
excited the sympathies of all Europe, now slides into an anachronism 
of facts, which shows, with many other circumstances which we 
have brought, and will bring, to the notice of the reader, that the 
account, like some other popular fictions of the day, is a mere crea- 
tion of the imagination of some of our Northern brethren. The 
‘runaway is made to say: 


“At this time the rice was ripe (on a cotton plantation), and we 
proceeded to gather it, which is healthy employment compared with 
the weeding of it. The latter operation is performed while the 
fields are laid under water (this is a novel process to the rice plant- 
ers—hoe the rice under water!) and the people live for several 
months in the mud and water, subject to anwholesome vapours, 
under the rays of a summer sun as well as the chills of an autum- 
nal night. After getting in the rice, we were employed in making 
cider, and were allowed a good share of the apples !” 


This was an employment, at which, we are sure, no other man 
was ever engaged, before or since, in South-Carolina; for, if every 
spot in the State were searched, we will venture to say, that there 
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cannot be found such a plantation as this, where the cultivation of 
cotton and rice is largely combined with cider-making from its own 
orchard. This Northern pseudo runaway slave, may be astonished 
when I tell him, that, perhaps, one-half of the people of South- 
Carolina, if not two-thirds, and especially in that part where rice is 
cultivated, never saw cider made; and an apple orchard on a rice 
plantation, would be as hard to find as a black swan in the same 
region. 

He next gives an account of fodder pulling, which, he says, is, 
after all this living and working in the water, in the rice swamps, 
“the most unhealthy labour of the whole year.” Working in mud 
and water, is, then, not so bad; for pulling fodder, though hot and 
disagreeable, is not considered so very fatal. We are told how the 
work is done, but we never heard before that it “all must be done 
before the morning due is dried up, or in the night, at the most un- 
healthy season of the year.” We have never before heard of ne- 
groes engaged in pulling fodder at night. We knew, in Pendleton 
District, a poor white man, who ploughed by torch-light. 


“We had scarcely completed securing of the fodder, and working 
up apples and peaches, when the cotton was ready for picking.” 


What is meant by “ working up apples and peaches,” we cannot 
comprehend, unless he means cider and peach brandy—things never 
heard of on a rice plantation. 


“Our people were compelled to pick cotton when they were so 
shaken by ague, that they could scarcely hold it; and many slaves 
are thus lost by dropsy and consumption, who might have been 
cured at first.” 


And yet, in the very next sentence, he is made to say: “The 
sick slaves were well attended to in the sick-room—a large, airy 
apartment, with straw beds, and everything necessary for their situ- 
ation,” 


Is it at all probable, that where such good provision was made, 
and such excellent care taken of the sick, that the people would 
have been compelled to pick cotton while they were so shaken by 
ague that they could scarcely hold it in their hands, at the great 
risk, too, of giving them dropsy and consumption? A planter has 
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too much sense, if not humanity, to work a horse, mule or ox, un- 
der similar circumstances; much less likely would he thus treat a 
much more valuable slave. It is about as absurd as the cotton-seed 
story. A long story is told about the slaves being put to fishing 
for shad, and how they stole the fish and cotton-bales, and sold 
them to some rascally boatmen on the river, near the plantation. 
He proceeds, and again, most palpably, shows the cloven foot of the 
Northern writer, thus engaged in slandering his fellow-citizens: 


“We left the fishery about the middle of April (1806), when we 
found the corn and cotton had all been planted, and the latter 
transplanted.” 


Now, we have seen some corn transplanted, and it is a very poor 
business ; but, as for cotton, it would be a curiosity to find a person 
in South-Carolina, at least, who has ever seen a cotton-plant live 
and grow, that had been transplanted. The author of this story 
knew no more of cotton planting, or of a cotton or rice plantation, 
than a Nantucket fisherman, who was never south of Block Island, 
and who, like this author, would as soon suppose that apple 
orchards and cider-making was to be seen on rice plantations, as on 
a New-England farm. He, no doubt, supposed cotton was trans- 
planted like so many cabbage-plants. As this plantation was on a 
river within twenty miles of Columbia, it must have either been on 
the Congaree or Broad River. On this same rice plantation, he 
says, “ We had, this year (1806), ten acres of indigo, which plant 
is worked nearly like rice.” We suppose, “ hoed under water,” too. 
He considered it “a fortunate season, as no exemplary punishment 
had been inflicted for several months.” 

The runaway slave now proceeds to tell a horrid tale of a poor 
runaway, who had died in the woods. The buzzards that were 
eating him up, were driven from their “sickening stench” by an 
eagle, who pursues them to compel them to “disgorge themselves 
of their prey.” An eagle in that part of the country, would be a 
curiosity ; but an eagle that would seek the carrion of a buzzard— 
the filthiest animal on earth—would be rara avis, indeed. Natural 
history teaches us, that this “king of the birds” does not feed on 
rotten carcasses. This might come well enough from some Northeru 
cit, but a Southern negro would scarcely make such a mistake. 
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Besides, no runaway slave from the South could suppose, as this 
libeller does, that he could killa cow in the woods “ with a pine- 
knot.” Now, after making the eagle pursue the buzzard, to com- 
pel him to disgorge what we suppose to mean the rotten carcass of 
the poor negro, we are subsequently told, that he finds the body 
suspended from a tree, fastened by a cord from the branch which 
he sprang off. But, after all the disgorging, he tells us, that “ the 
bells, attached to him by his master, had preserved the corpse from 
being devoured, the birds being alarmed as soon as they touched it.” 
So the horrid story of the disgorging was left without any ground to 
stand on. 

The eldest daughter of this planter, who, in 1806, resided in a 
brick house, near a river, within twenty miles of Columbia, and 
who cultivated rice, cotton, indigo, corn, and had orchards of peach 
and apple trees, that yielded him cider, and where he “ worked up 
apples and peaches,” married, we are told, a planter of great wealth, 
near Columbia; and the second daughter, after some difficulties, 
was also married to a young gentleman, her inferior in rank and 
wealth, who during the same year, removed his family to Georgia, 
but was himself killed in a duel, or “ fight over a table at which 
they sat,” at a tavern, where he was invited by the “ conspirators,” 
who intended to kill him. These facts, thus minutely given, enabled 
us to make inquiry, and to say, on a full knowledge of the country 
ourselves, furnished by nativity and long residence, and upon full 
inquiry of the oldest and most respectable citizens of Columbia, 
that no such family, and no such plantation, ever existed in fifty 
miles of Columbia, and that the whole affair is a mere fiction. 

Having been removed to Georgia, he is hired to a Savannah plan- 
ter, whose wife treats him very cruelly, in consequence of the great 
confidence placed in him by her husband! Notwithstanding this 
cruelty, he confesses that he was much indulged, and allowed to keep 
a gun and become a deer hunter. While thus amusing himself, and 
“living well,” he proceeds to give us some astonishing facts in natu- 
ral history. “TI have killed more than twenty rattle-snakes in a day. 
Copperheads were innumerable, [more, of course, than 20 per day,] 
but the worst snake is the moccasin, which is quite as venomous as 
the copperhead or rattle-snake, and much more active and malicious. 
Vipers and other poisonous reptiles, were also very numerous. In 
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the swamps was a monstrous serpent; it is brown, with ashy-white 
spots, and lives by catching rabbits and other animals, and, J have 
no doubt, would attack and swallow children several years old. 1 
once shot one more than eight feet long, and as thick as a man’s leg; 
when coiled up, it was as large as a small calf lying in its resting 
place.” Dr. Holbrook, no doubt, would have been delighted to have 
had this specimen for his distinguished work on the Hepetology of 
the South, It is strange, that it should have escaped the attention 
of Catesby, as well as Holbrook, Bartram, and every other naturalist, 
who has written on the subject. But naturalists may take lessons 
not only as to size, but as to the habits of these reptiles. Jumping 
over a fence one day, he alighted close to a rattle-snake, lying at full 
length. “To my surprise, it did not attempt to bite me, nor even 
to throw itself into a coil; it only sounded its rattle, loud enough to 
be heard one hundred yards.” He killed it, “and found the body 
so stuffed with corn meal, [preparing itself, no doubt, for Barnum !} 
that it could not coil itself, and thus my life was saved.” We have 
been told that they only rattle while in coil. He proceeds to tell a 
David Crocket’s sort of a story about a panther, which pursued him 
a great way, only twenty paces from him, “ his eyes fierce upon him.” 
When shot, it measurred 11 feet, 10 inches, from “the end of the 
nose to the tip of the tail.” These stories remind us very much, of 
Sindbad, the Sailor. On his way to Savannah, with his master, to 
buy groceries, on a plantation where he rested, he saw aslave pun- 
ished by cat-hauling. “The cat,” he says, “ was placed on the bare 
shoulders, and forcibly dragged by the tail down the back, and along 
the thighs of the prostrate slave, tearing the skin and flesh with its 
claws and teeth. The cat was drawn thus twice down the backs 
of thrée slaves.” If the cat had been held by the hind-legs, a person 
regardless of being himself bit and scratched, might have drawn the 
cat’s fore-claws down the back, but to do this job and that safely, by 
the tail—is a tale we cannot believe. Such barbarity we never heard 
of before in all our life. In any case, the operator must have been 
a madman, for he must have fared the worst in the category. 
«¢ As for your reasons drawn from tails, 
We cannot say they’re true, or false, till 


You explain yourself, and show 
B’ experiment’tis so or no.” 
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An account is given of the execution of two slaves for murder, in 
Georgia, in the country. Some “fifteen thousand people” were 
there! The population of two whole counties, at that day! An 
incredible number for a country meeting in the yet thin settled parts 
of Lower Georgia, where this is said to have occurred. “ After the 
bodies were cut down, drinking, gambling, horse-racing, dancing and 
fighting, took place. Booths and tents had been erected ; and every 
species of amusement and excess, to which the Southern people are 
addicted, were carried on from the day of execution, (Thursday,) till 
the following Monday.” Strange that such scenes should have esca- 
ped the observation of Judge Longstreet, that witty, satirical son of 
Georgia! They are scenes such as we have never seen or heard of 
before, with upwards of fifty years residence with slaveholders of the 
South. 

But his kind master becomes ill, and his brothers-in-law, who are 
on a visit to him, “about three weeks after their arrival, told him 
that they were going to whip him, as they thought ¢¢ would do him 
good.” He was tied to a tree in the yard, and drawn up by the 
hands, until his feet could not touch the ground. “As I hung” by 
the rope, I swang round, and saw my master, as pale as death, stand- 
ing by the door, and commanding his brothers-in-law to desist. Find- 
ing his words disregarded, he made his way to me, leaning on his 
stick, and placing his skeleton form beside me, as I hung, threatened 
to send for a lawyer, if they struck a blow.” Now, the conduct of 
the master wads natural enough; but, on the part of his visitors, a 
liberty was taken with the property of another, and for reasons such 
as we have never seen or heard of before. A visitor under such 
circumstances, would as soon think of chastising the child of his 
host, as to punish his slave in this cruel way, and agaitst his 
will, and before his own door. The story is incredible, and made 
more 8o by thé ridiculous threat of sending for a lawyer, as one would 
send for a doctor, in case of emergency. Lawyers in the Southern 
country are not usually sent for, but gone after, and brothers-in-law 
do not go about whipping other people’s slaves, because they think 
it will do them good. “As soon asI could walk, my master sent 
for me, and with tears beseeched me to remain faithful during his 
short life,” which he promised, but immediately stole his “old sword.” 
“My master died in May, and I followed him with a heavy heart, 
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for I felt that I had lost the only friend who could protect me against 
tyranny,” &e, 

It was now four years since he left. Maryland. He resolved to 
make his way back. He left the fields and went off towards the 
forest, about one o'clock. This the reader will remember was in Geo- 
gia, near enough to Savannah to go there to “ purchase groceries.” 
He kept, as nearly as he could, a Worthern course all the afternoon, 
At night he lay down, and slept soundly. He awoke, and as soon 
as he could see his way, the next day, he walked on until about eight 
o’clock, when he came to the Appalachie river. Across this he swam, 
in defiance of an alligator. He then bore a little to the North-east, 
having determined to turn down the country, so as to gain the line 
of roads he had come to the South. He travelled all that day in 
the woods, and camped that night in an open savanna. The next 
day, while in the woods, two men, on horse-back, with rifles on their 
shoulders, passed, riding through the woods some fifty or sixty yards 
from him. Perceiving that these men were hunters, he remained 
perfectly silent, listening to their conversation. After they had 
passed near him, and were beginning to recede, one of them asked 
the other if he had heard that a negro had runaway the day before 
yesterday, from Morgan County. He said he had seen an adver- 
tisement advertising a reward for his recovery, and that his name 
was Charles (Charles Ball, no doubt!) “It was necessary now to 
be doubly vigilant,” for already was he advertised, and the notice 
running faster thanhe. The reader will please notice that the slave 
had been all this time on the plantation of his master in Georgia, 
and now, when he runs away and travels half a day North, he comes 
to the Appalachie river. By this river, we presume, is meant the 
Apalachicola. That river is in Florida, and not in Georgia. We 
know of no Appalachie in Georgia. But the story goes on to say, 
that this runaway, already advertised with such wonderful rapidity, 
at such a distance, and in such a thin settled country, ranaway from 
Morgan County. Here “ whole regions” have been forced, “de- 
spight 0’ geography,” as Hudibras has it, “to change their site.” 
He set off from some place west of Appalachie, and crossed that 
river. This could not have been in Georgia. And where was Mor- 
gan County, whence he came? There is no such county in lower 
Georgia; and if west of the Appalachie, could not be in Georgia, nor 
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near Savannah, This, it must be remembered, is said to have occurred 
in 1809, four years after his leaving Maryland in 1805. He could 
not have mistaken Florida or Alabama for Georgia, for at that time 
we had no plantations or settlements in either Florida or Alabama, 
much less counties. Here, then, we again stamp the forgery upon 
this false story. ; 

Having runaway from this Morgan County, and crossed the Appa- 
lachie in:Georgia, and hearing himself thus spoken of as already 
advertised, he ‘resolves to travel no more in the day time.” Directed 
by the north star, he now went as “ nearly direct east” as he could, 
in order to gain the road leading from Augusta to Morgan County, 
deeming it more safe to travel the high road, than the open country 
by night. The roads generally lead through the most open country. 
About one o’clock in the day, “as the heat drives every one out of the 
forest, he found it a good time to approach a corn-field and pluck 
about a dozen good ears.” Now the heat might drive people out of 
the sunny fields, but why from the shady forest ? This is the lan- 
guage of one entirely a stranger to the South. “ With the north 
star on my left hand, I travelled at least twenty-five miles that night,” 
and he hid himselfall the next day “in a thicket of high whortle-bushes.” 
A Southern negro would have called them huckleberry-bushes. Con- 
tinuing his travels, he came across a road which he determined to 
pursue, “supposing it to lead to Augusta.” Hearing the approach 
of horsemen, at night, he concealed himself. “ As they passed, I 
heard one of them ask another, if it was not about five miles to the 
Oconee river,” which satisfied him that he was on the right road. 
In less than one hour, he reaches the Oconee. Coming from the 
west he does not encounter the Ocmulgee, which with the Oconee, 
lower down, form the Altamaha. Now it is rather “in despight 0’ 
geography,” to come from the Appalachie eastward to the Oconee 
without first crossing the Ocmulgee or the Altamaha, much larger 
streams than the Oconee. He forded the Oconee, and what is re- 
markable, so soon after his escape, several horsemen passed him 
unperceived, in the river, coming from the opposite way, who it 
appeared were in search of him—incredible vigilance—quite equal 
to Louis Napoleon’s gen d’armerie, As they passed by him, “ they 
entered into conversation together, and one said it was his opinion 
that that fellow (Charles) had not come this way at all.” “I now 
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knew that I was in a few feet of a party patrolling the country in 
search of me, and that the obscurity caused by the fog alone saved 
me. I was now certain that the whole country had been advised of 
my flight ;” and this already some two or three hundred miles from 
where he started, and that in a country so thinly inhabited as this 
was in 1809. The thing is incredible. The police of France, with 
the aid of their old telegraphs, used at that time, could not have 
been more expeditious. The patrols were actually coming after him 
from the opposite part of the country ! 

After crossing the Oconee, he passed a plantation which he knew 
as “the residence of the gentleman who had so kindly entertained 
his master and himself, when they went to and returned from Sa- 
vannah, to purchase groceries,” as related before. There he made 
himself known, and was entertained with a good breakfast and a 
dram of peach brandy, by the ladies, and a dollar and a package 
of ten pounds of bread and meat from the master. Here “whole 
regions,” again “ despight o’ geography,” are made to change their 
site! Go from Appalachie to Savannah, by the Augusta road east 
of the Oconee! After crossing the Oconee, one day he found him- 
self pursued by about twenty horsemen, and more dogs than he 
could count ; but concealed under a black log, he escaped notice of 
dogs and men, though they rode over and around him in every 
direction, and although he so frightened their horses that “ they 
took flight and started off,’ yet never perceived him, dog or man! 
“Tf some of the kept dogs, as they are called, [we wonder by whom, 
for we never heard the distinction before,] had happened to go into 
that thicket instead of these, [noseless, no doubt, and yet carried out 
to hunt a runaway!] my race would have been run.” He was so 
frightened, he tells us, that he remained three days “ oppressed with 
alienation of mind, and conscious of the infliction.” Strange diag- 
nosis, considering how much $elf-possession he had shown on all 
former occasions. When he recovered, he “ proceeded along a broad 
road, and crossed the Savannah river into South-Carolina.” Here 
his progress was slow, and he had to retrace his steps. Finding 
himself in “a darge and silent town, he stopped in an open space, 
[though he just before tells how he had avoided all villages and towns, 
as he knew the great danger of patrols in such places,] to examine 
the streets, and recognized the jail of Columbia, and the tavern in 
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which he lodged the night after he was sold.” At this time, 1809, 
Columbia was still anything but a large town. It was a small vil- 
lage, such as we have already described it to have been. There was 
then no tavern near the jaill, or that could have been seen from the 
street before the jail. Nor was there one where this one is said to 
have been until many years afterwards, one was erected there by 
Mr. David Ewart. It was placed there since 1820. This is not 
only “foreing whole regions in despight o’ geography to change 
their site,” but 
«Make former times shake hands with latter, 
And that which was before, come after.” 

Such has been the slanders of our Northern fellow-citizens against 
us. Such has been the case “with all their successors before 
them,” and such will be the case with “all their ancestors that follow 
them.” 

Making progress Northward through the sand-hills from Columbia, 
he got “entangled in a swamp,” and had just extricated himself, 
when he “saw a large alligator crawling through the mud towards 
him, ready to devour him.” An alligator in the sand-hills between 
Columbia and Camden! He could have found a rhinoceros or 
hippopotamus there, as soonas he could have found an alligator in 
twenty miles of the place. He would just as probably have en- 
countered one in a New-England apple-orchard. Snow (in that 
climate !) fell “for days together,” and benumbed him. We have 
no record of such a long snow storm in that part of Carolina. Near 
Richmond, he had a narrow escape from amulatto, who endeavoured 
to knock him down. “I had no doubt this man was one of those 
wretches employed to kidnap people of colour, to sell them in the 
Southern States.” If there has been any such kidnapping, we be- 
lieve it has been by Northern, and not by Southern men. We have 
known many instances, where slaves have recovered their liberty by 
the verdict of a jury of Southern slaveholders, but when stolen from 
us, we find Northern juries disregarding their oaths and their duty 
to the constitution and laws of their country. 

Escaping into Maryland, the slave becomes a cook on board of 
one of Commodore Barney’s barges. “Was at Bladensburgh and 
could not but admire the handsome manner in which the British 
officers led on their worn-out soldiers.” This partiality for the 
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British troops, at this time, looks very Yankee-like and helps to 
show the true author. 

In 1830, the runaway is retaken and carried back to Georgia, and 
undertakes to prove himself a free negro, though he admits at the 
commencement, that “his grand-father, father and mother, were 
slaves, and he was born in the same hopeless condition.” How then, 
could he justly complain of the courts of Georgia, for pronouncing 
him aslave? He finally escaped from Savannah, and in a vessel 
reached Philadelphia, where he was kindly received by a Quaker, 
“T perceive that thou art a slave, and hast runaway from thy master. 
.Thee can go to work for thy living, and take care they do not catch 
thee again.” Gave him a suit of clothes, and was ever after a kind 
friend. 

We have only noticed such parts of this narrative to which the 
writer has given “a habitation and a name.” Proof cannot be 
brought to rebut scenes drawn entirely from the imagination, to 
which neither names, places nor time is given, and hence the difficulty 
of replying to or disproving the truth of such fictions as Mrs. Stowe 
draws of Southern life. In this case, we have followed the narrative 
through a country with which we have been familiar for fifty years, 
and we have shown that it is so full of misrepresentations and ridicu- 
lous falsehoods, as to prove it to have been the mischievous invention 
of some fanatical abolitionist, who, in his anxiety to misrepresent and 
slander the Southern planter, has confounded all geography, con- 
fused times and places, contradicted natural history, and exposes the 
true character of the work. 

The facility with which facts may be invented on this subject, pur- 
porting to bear even the names of respectable persons, may be shown 
by an exhibition of the late letters published in the affair between 
the Rev. Mr. Parker and Mrs. Stowe, and her brother, on this very 
subject. The more monstrous and horrible the account, the more 
readily will public credulity swallow it. Many are influenced in 
their opinions, by the prevailing fashion. Then there are those noto- 
rious philanthropists, “zeal of the Land Busys.” Besides, there is 
a class of trading philanthropists, who neglect not the occasion to 
turn a penny; and as the sagacious Mr. Punch says, “ trading 
philanthropy, like a certain other kind of monster, is addicted to 
the making of the food it lives on.” Others, besides his Mr. Coek- 
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rane, live by such means. Mrs. Stowe has found her’s a rich mine; 
and others will rush to it as to the mines of California or Australia. 
We presume her friends never suggested the penny subscription 
now proposed, or in progress in England? That lady may represent 
a negro-trader, taking wine.sociably and familiarly with a Southern 
gentleman, at his own table, or a master jealous of the talents and 
usefulness of his own slave, and a mulatto boy with “ hair as fine 
as floss silk,” and a thousand other things equally incredible and 
contrary to truth, and yet thousands will yield their belief to the 
“allurements of fiction.” “Even such a gross forgery as Ossian, ob- 
tained the approbation of so learned a man as Dr. Blair, such, it has 
been observed, is the effect of prejudice.” 

The life we have reviewed has been published in a popular work 
in Europe, and has no doubt been distributed and read in every 
quarter of that continent. Every word has been taken for gospel 
truth, and perhaps irrevocably fixed in the minds of the readers. 
The account came from America. How then could they doubt it? 
Mr. Chambers will never republish this. Will the Northern press 
republish, or even notice this reply? Never. In vain, then, can the 
South expect, that the antidote will ever reach where the poison has 
been diffused. Is it possible that there is no good seuse, no good 
feeling left at the North, to check a current that must inevitably 
wash an insurmountable gulph between us, if not arrested in time ? 
If such cruelties were true or permitted among us, well might the 
author say, that it was “going beyond any legal power, which man 
may exercise.” The law allows no such barbarous cruelties at the 
South, and public opinion is as sound in its human and moral tone 
towards the blacks, and we believe, more so, than it is at the North, 
or with foreign abolitionists, notwithstanding all their cant. 

“ Hitherto,” says the Scotch publisher, no doubt from information 
urnished from New-York—“hitherto, when slaves escaped from the 
Southern to the Northern free States, they were reclaimed by law, 
and as in the case above narrated, have actually been sent back to 
their former condition. It would appear that this at least shall not 
take place again, in reference to the State of New-York. A poor 
slave boy having escaped on board a vessel to New-York, was re- 
claimed ; but the case being brought before the competent tribunal, 
it was determined that the runaway slave should be set at liberty. 
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The scene at the court-room, on the release of the boy slave, was 
very tumultuous—ladies bursting into tears, crowds hurrahing, gen- 
tlemen making congratulatory speeches to the negroes outside, &e. 
The newspaper which mentions this circumstance, [no doubt the 
Evening Post or Tribune,] goes on to say, that in the border States, 
the abolition spirit is so active, that slavery is gradually giving way, 
from the insecurity of slave property. Other circumstances tend to 
the same result, and it could not, in the nature of things, be other- 
wise. No powers which slave owners can employ, are able to pre- 
vent the spread of intelligence respecting the sentiments and move- 
ments of the Northern abolitionists. The press, that marvellous 
engine of civilization, has lately also been more than usually active, 
in impressing correct views as to the continuation of slavery within 
the bounds of the Republic. Every thing, in short, concurs in dem- 
onstrating that the days of this iniquitous system are numbered.” 
Those who thus adopt the leveling principles of Rousseau, should 
be subject to the judgment of Rousseau. If one has acknowledged 
the laws, but acts not up to the law “qual sot punt de moit ; il a 
commisleplus grand des crimes; il a menti devant les lois.” He 
who acknowledges, but disobeys the law, let him die by the law, 
for he lies before the law.” D. J. M. 


Arr. VIII.—CorresPonDENCE. 


1. A Letter on the subject of “Plumpers.” 

2. Letter from Brantz Mayer, Ese., of Baltimore. 

3. Letter from the author of the papers on the Mexican War, in 
the Southern Quarterly Review. 


Tue following letters will speak for themselves. The first, in re- 
spect to “plumpers” at elections, is by a distinguished citizen of our 
State. The second is from Mr. Brantz Mayer, of Baltimore, formerly 
Secretary of Legation to Mexico, and subsequently the writer of a 
very valuable work on Mexico, to which the notice of our readers 
has been already drawn in our pages. He thinks himself misun- 
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derstood, in respect to the character of Santa Anna, by our corres- 
pondent “H.”—Col. M. C. M. Hammond—in one of his papers on 
the War in Mexico, and writes to this effect. The reply of Col. 
Hammond concludes the correspondence. 


L 


To the Editor of the Southern Quarterly Review : 

Drar Sir—I propose to consider “plumpers,” in a moral point of 
view, and send you my notions in a brief paper, to invite discussion. 

It is not uncommon in England and in the United States, to vote 
for one man only, when two or more members are to be elected, in 
order to give to the one voted for a peculiar advantage in the count- 
ing up of the votes. Such votes are called plumpers, and it is easily 
seen how they operate. The person voted for receives all the ad- 
vantage which would have resulted from a vote against all those 
who have not been voted for on the plumper. Twenty or thirty 
plumpers may thus elect a man, or place him at the head of a ticket, 
when, had he been only voted for on ballots regularly filled, he might 
not have been elected at all, or might have taken a very different 
position in the ultimate list of members. 

Where the law does not ordain that every ballot, not containing 
a full number of names, shall be thrown out, or, in case of voting 
viva voce, that every voter must vote for the full number, to entitle 
the vote to registration,* it is of course legal to vote a plumper; but 
the question still remains, whether voting a plumper agrees with the 
duties of a good and loyal citizen—it remains a question for politi- 
cal ethics—for that branch of moral knowledge whose object is to 
guide us in all acts relating to the public weal, but on which the 
positive laws of the land are silent, or leave us free to act as we think 
best: Such, for instance, as whether, with a good conscience, we can 
vote for an immoral man, although the law does not debar him from 
being elected. It is a question of fairness, of natural justice; it is 
a question, above all, which we must decide by the test, whether a 
strictly moral man can or cannot avow that he believes he has can- 
didly and loyally acted in the sperct of the constitution, and of the 
whole policy in which he lives. Does the law contemplate plump- 
ers, or are they, upon the whole, nothing more than an election 
trick ? 

A plain statement of the case will lead to a plain decision. 


* Note—-The election laws of the late so-called French Republic, ordained 
that a candidate must have received at least one-fourth of all the registered 
votes of persons entitled to vote. In this case it is clear that plumpers 
were very se‘ious matters, and the writer believes that the law was, that 
they, as well as blank votes, were considered as non avenue. 
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It is supposed that several members are to be voted for. The 
meaning of this is, that the constitution, or the whole system of 
laws which constitutes the government, under which we enjoy our 
liberties, and to which we entrust our dearest interests, ordains, 
among other things, a representative government, and a certain ap- 
portioning of members to represent certain divisions of the popula- 
tion or interests. The number of members is carefully distributed, 
and every citizen has the duty to vote for the number, to contribute 
his part in supporting the whole system. The vote in a free coun- 
try is not only a right, but it is also a very distinct duty, inasmuch 
as the whole system is primarily based upon it. The citizen is not 
only bound, by all moral considerations, to vote morally and consci- 
entiously, 7f he votes, but he is, in conscience, bound fo vote, if he 
possibly can; and if he is bound to vote, it follows, for the same 
reason, that he is bound to vote a full ticket. If he only votes for 
one, instead of two or three, he only fulfils his duty towards the 
State partially. He does more: he commits an unfair act toward his 
fellow-citizens who actually do their whole duty, and vote a full 
ticket; because he gives to the person for whom he votes agreat and 
undue advantage over the other citizens voted for. The law does 
not say : “Try and get in your favourite by all means,” but it says, 
“elect a fair representation of your community, so that, when it 
comes to be mixed with the representation of other communities, 
they may together form a fair representation of the whole.” If the 
right of voting were a privilege only, and not a duty, and if this 
privilege were given for the pleasure of the voter, he might act as a 
man does to suit his taste in purchasing his dinner. But this is not 
the case. Voting is a part of a social system, and in exercising it 
we affect all our fellow-voters. "We must take care, then, that we 
affect them in a manner which we can defend before our conscience, 
It seems to me, that plumpers do not stand the test of political 
ethics, They derange the representative system in its first element ; 
they attack its roots, and it seems that a law condemning all ballots 
not containing the full number of names, as of no effect, cannot be 
condemned on the ground of justice and right. It would be a per- 
fectly fair law, abridging no privilege of a freeman, because it would 
only declare the votes of those null and yoid who have not done 
their duty. 

It is plain that such a law would have a direct effect, only in 
those cases in which a majority, and not a plurality, decides. For, 
in the latter case, a man might vote a virtual plumper, although his 
ballot contained a full number of names, by choosing, besides the 
name of the real candidate, the names of persons who would not be 
elected to a certainty. But a law, such as has been spoken of, would, 
at any rate, authoritatively testify the opinion of the State. 

Whether a law of this sort be passed or not, and whether the 
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evil can be remedied by legislation or not, the subject, nevertheless, 
remains one of importance for political morals, and discussion is in- 
vited, so that a correct opinion may form itself, which will be bind- 
ing, for good citizens and loyal men, at any rate. 
So far as the writer of this paper is acquainted with political sci- 
ence or political history, the- subject has never yet been fairly dis- 
cussed ; and he thinks that the importance of the subject demands 
that it should be. F. 


ih 


Battimorg, Nov. 1, 1852. 
To the Editor of the Southern Quarterly Review : 


My Dear Sir—In the October Number of your Review, page 
292, at the top of the page, I find the following passage : 

“Were it érue, as so many have asserted, (Brantz Mayer among 
them,) that Santa Anna, although great in resources and wonderful 
in energy when preparing for conflict, civil or military, was yet a 
feeble poltroon in the very midst of the crisis, still it has not been, 
and cannot be, demonstrated, that different conduct on his part 
would, at all, have varied the result. The most certain proof to 
the contrary is the fact, that his own keen sagacity utterly disbeliev- 
ed it, and he pursued, at last, what his matured judgment, stimula- 
ted and aided by the suggestions of self-interest, dictated as the wisest 

olicy.” 

4 I es to draw your attention to these paragraphs. I do not think 
you will find in my history anything to warrant the assertion, that 
Brantz Mayer ever entertained the idea, or promulgated it, that Santa 
was a “ feeble poltroon” in the midst of any crisis, and certainly not 
in the one referred to by your correspondent. My views of that 
crisis, and his action in it, you will find, if you refer to the book, to 
have been very much those of your correspondent, viz: that “he 
pursued at last what his matured judgment, stimulated and aided 
by the suggestions of self-interest, dictated as the wisest policy for 
him in the dangerous emergency.” He could do nothing but fight, 
or be destroyed by succumbing. Had he done the latter, without a 
blow, he would have been a “poltroon ;” but, inasmuch, as he did 
the former, I cannot conceive that I can be supposed justly to favor 
the notion that he was a coward. 

On the contrary, my doctrine in regard to Santa Anna has always 
been, that his genius and courage rose with disaster and failed with 
prosperity. Let me refer you to my summary of his character, in 
my first volume of “Mexico: Aztec, Spanish and Republican,” p. 483, 
second sentence from the top of the page; also, to pages 366, 367, 
and 377, &c., &e. 

Pray let me know upon what passage in my writings, the view given 
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in the first quotation is founded; for, if there be anything to give 
colour to the idea, I should like to alter it in other editions. I never 
believed Santa Anna to be a genuine military hero, but I have much 
less the notion that he was a poltroon. 
Very truly yours, 
BRANTZ MAYER, 


P. S.—On page 406 of vol. i. you will find this language in re- 
gard to Santa Anna’s conduct in regard to the negotiations on the 
armistice: “ the President was finally forced to yield to the 
external pressure, and to be governed by an impulse which he was 
either too timid or too weak to control. Read tHE previous sum- 
mary of the party movements against him, (on page 405,) and you 
will see the elements arrayed in opposition to Santa Anna, at that 
time, which justly made him timid, and proven him weak, in such a 
moment of tremendous doubt, surrounded by those materials of do- 
mestic opposition. As far as I have been able to judge from the 
accounts of gentlemen on the spot at the time, and from the reports 
of the negotiation, I believe the fact was, that peace would have 
been made, had not Santa Anna been at the head of the govern- 
ment,—for, all sensible men, of a/ parties, saw that further conflict 
was useless ; yet, they believed that if they allowed Santa Anna to 
complete the negotiations and receive the money, it would result in, 
perhaps, A PERMANENT CONSOLIDATION OF HIS POWER. A few re- 
publicans really desired the continuance of the war, in order to force 
an absorption of Mexico by our country ! B. M. 


JI: 


To the Editor of the Southern Quarterly Review : 
Near Hampure, (S. C.,) Nov. 7, 1852. 


Dear Sir—Mr. Brantz Mayer’s letter, in reference to the desig- 
nation of him as our authority for a remark in the article on the 
battle of Molino del Rey, has been received from you ; and I hasten 
to make the response that is due to him. His complaint is perfectly 
just. His work on Mexico, although ordered by me several months 
ago, has not yet been forwarded; and I have never read a line of it, 
excepting the extracts accompanying a review in your issue of July, 
1852. His name was, therefore, improperly used in the precise con- 
nection to which he alludes. By examining my notes preparatory to 
writing the essay on Molino, I think the mistake has been detected. 
I am sure that Maj. Ripley’s name was designed for the reference, 
and Mr. Mayer’s for a note touching the character of Santa Anna, 
rather in support of the general assertion of his weakness in mo- 
ments of danger. In the haste with which my article was prepar- 
ed—and you are aware of the brief time allowed, from repeated and 
unavoicable absences from home—it would be surprising if greater 
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" errors were not committed than the substitution of one name, for ano- 
ther. The essays have not, by any means, been elaborated, but the 
principal aim has been, to observe scrupulous accuracy ; and it is 
trusted that few instances to the contrary can be discovered. 

To conclude this matter, with others who mav demur at particu- 
lar phraseology, it may be well to say, once for all, that there are no 
words quoted in the paragraph. The general tenor of the opinions 
of certain writers was deemed sufficient; and if the exact sense is 
supposed to be heightened by a stronger synonyme than the word 
of the authorities, while there is no pretension to quote, I am re- 
sponsible only for my own language. Poltroon, applied to Santa 
Anna, might be deemed harsh I do not remember that he has been 
stigmatized thus in any published work. And the word ¢s strong. 
But a man who shrinks in the very crisis of battle, or is unstable of 
purpose at an important turning point in civil affairs, he, at the sum- 
mit of power, and in either event subjects his own destiny or that of 
his country, or both, to the caprice of mere chance, is certainly, in 
such hours, a dastard ; and I can perceive no sound reason for 
mincing the true expression of his character or conduct. Santa An- 
na’s public life has afforded instances upon which to base the charge, 
which, however, I did not prefer in the article on Molino. I desired 
only to exempt him from its force, in his decision upon the peace 
projects of Mr. Trist. 

The note to which I fiud Mr. Mayer’s name was to have been ap- 
pended, and which was omitted because misplaced, or, atthe moment, 
forgotten, was the following : 

“Brantz Mayer says (see July No., 1852,) of Santa Anna, in a 
portraiture forcibly given, and, in the main, just, that ‘he was 
slightly skilled in the duties of a commander in the field, and never 
won a great (?) battle, except through the blunders of his oppo- 
nents.’ And that, ‘personally timid, he seldom meditated an advance 
without planning a retreat.” 

Ripley’s particular strictures on Santa Anna, inducing the refer- 
ence to him, are in vol. ii., p. 512, although similar and perhaps se- 
verer ones are found elsewhere. The expressions of other authors 
and writers cannot now be traced up, but they are equally strong. 
And, in fact, my impression is, that the judgment of Santa Anna’s 
timidity, imbecility, want of nerve, moral or mental prostration, 
cowardice or poltroonery, in great crises, is entertained quite gene- 
rally. It is not my present business to approve the sentence, or to 
vindicate the condemned. 

I hope the particular disclaimer will be satisfactory to Mr. Mayer. 
Had his work reached me, I should certainly have noticed the mili- 
tary portions in the same spirit of candour which has been bestowed 
on others. It may yet be done, if my series of articles is contimued. 

Tam, very respectfully and truly yours, &e., 
M. C. M. HAMMOND. 
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Pro and Anti-Slavery Literature constitutes the favourite sort of 
publication at the present moment. The success, by no means as- 
tonishing, of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, has brought out a host of writers, 
all emulous of like successes) though on the other side of the ques- 
tion. ‘“ Uncle Tom” undergoes analysis, by a female hand, in ano- 
ther part of this number of our Review. We may, ourselves, touch 
upon it hereafter. Our publishers have just issued a volume, enti- 
tled “ The Pro-Slavery Argument,” as it is entertained by certain 
southern writers, including Chancellor Harper, Gen. Hammond, and 
Professor Dew. The admirable essays of Professor Dew reached us, 
also, in a separate volume, from the press of Randolph, of Richmond, 
Va. “The Cabin and Parlor” is the title of a very clever volume, 
from the press of Peterson, of Philadelphia, by J. Thornton Ran- 
dolph, a writer of considerable force, of whom we have no know- 
ledge. But his is supposed to be a nom de plume. He makes a 
touching story, and carries the war into Africa, i. e. he retorts upon 
‘Uncle Tom’ with a domestic history, the scene of which is laid at 
the North. To give a sample of the writer’s mode and manner, 
and the force with which he argues the question of fact and right, 
take the following passage. The length of the extract will be more 
than atoned for by its excellence. 


“ Excuse me, sir,” he said, “for the imputation I am going to 
make, if it should prove incorrect. But I have been informed you 
are a slaveholder, which, if true, astonishes me beyond conception.” 

Walworth darted a look at the utterer of this insolent speech, 
which would have shamed any man of right feeling into an apology. 
But Mr. Brawler was too obtuse to see it. 

“You have been rightly informed, sir,’ answered Walworth, at 
last, ‘I am aslaveholder.,’ 

“You have been in England,” was the unabashed reply, “ where 
I should have thought you would have Jearned the heinousness of 
slavery.” 

“Our young friend,” interposed Mr. Sharpe, “did not come pre- 
pared, probably, to discuss slavery.” 

“T never shrink from the discussion,” replied Walworth, “where it 
is desired by others. Pray allow Mr. Brawler to proceed.” 

“ Why, I didn’t think,” said Mr. Brawler, slowly and with a look 
of wonder, “that anybody ever pretended to defend slavery, even in 
the United States. Pray, Mr. Walworth, where did you buy yous 
slaves ?” 
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“T did not buy them. Linheritedthem. They, and their ances- 
tors, have been in my family ever since the original stock was im- 
ported from Africa, which was done by England, against the wishes 
of the colonists.” 

This home-thrust disconcerted Mr. Brawler for a moment. But he 
rallied immediately. 

“Oh! ay!” he said. “But that is no excusefor you. That was 
in the old times, before the days of human progress. We, in Eng- 
land, are more enlightened now. We consider all men our brothers. 
We hold that every man has an equal right, as your Declaration ex- 
presses it, ‘to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’ That’s the 
nineteenth century doctrine.” 

“ T was quite mistaken, then, I find,” said Walworth, drily, “in 
the opinion [ formed of England. From what I saw there, I con- 
cluded, that an equal right to pursuit of happiness was about the 
last thing your legislators believed in: for, while [ beheld one man 
owning a hundred thousand acres, [ saw another without a shilling, 
while one had a superfluity of every thing, the other was literally 
starving. How men can have equal rights to happiness, under such 
a state of things, I cannot comprehend.” 

“ All enjoy freedom, nevertheless,” said Mr. Brawler. 

“A mockery of freedom! An impassable barrier, deep and wide 
as Death,” answered Walworth, indignantly, “rolls between your 
operative and real freedom. A hind your rural labourer is born, and 
a hind he has to remain. A net-work of prejudices, now of caste, 
now of money, now of race, hold him down, so that practically his 
escape from a servile condition is more impossible than that of an 
American slave. The latter can buy his freedom, whereas your 
field-labourer is hopelessly the bondman of his employer.” 

“Oh! no sir, no sir. We have no fugitive slave law.” 

“Haven't you? When a rural operative leaves his parish to seek 
higher wages, don’t you send him back as a vagrant, and place him 
again in the power of his landlord? My dear sir,” said Walworth, 
with a smile of irovy, “your fugitive law is the worse of the two. 
Ours is but a merciful copy of yours.” 

There was astir among the company at this. But Mr. Brawler 
covered his confusion by sipping his wine; and then, returning to 
the attack, said, 

“But the English labotirer can spend his wages as he likes.” 

“ Much benefit that is to him. He never receives enough to get 
even the necessaries of life. Under such circumstances, to talk of a 
man’s having a choice as to the way he shall spend his wages, is 
hypocrisy. In truth, the condition of such a labourer is worse than 
that of a slave. The latter has, at the worst, plenty to eat. The 
former rarely gets more than enough to make him long for a suffi- 
ciency, as the highest felicity of life, hence the bestial way in which 
they indulge themselves when they get an opportunity. Any tra- 
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veller, who contrasts the haggard faces of the British operative, 
whether in country or town, with the well-fed ones of the Southern 
slave, sighs over the lot of the former as physically the worse of the 
two. 

“Ah! that’s the point,” said Mr. Brawler, eagerly, catching at 
what he fancied was a slip. “It’s the moral and religious condition 
of the slave that is so awful.” 

“You mean the moral and intellectual condition of the British 
labourer. Our Southern slaves almost universally possess religious 
instruction, have some one to care for their immortal souls. I speak 
now of a fact which you, sir, may verify if you will go through the 
South. But in England, there are millions who are literally like 
sheep without a shepherd. In the raral districts, the regular church 
is open to them, indeed, but its sermons are above their comprehen- 
sion, and so they mostly remain away. Nor does the rector, except 
in rare instances, ever hunt them up. ‘They live and die, therefore, 
in virtual Paganism, in heathenish practices of the grossest kind. 
Those who live in cities are even more neglected. They are born in 
a cellar, they famish all their lives in a cellar, and the typhus, bred 
in their cellars, carries them off before they are forty. Nothing struck 
me more, in Glasgow, and in other manufacturing towns, than the 
prematurely aged aspect of the operative. Now, sir, these things I 
have seen, and you must have seen them there too.” 

“ But our operatives,” answered Mr. Brawler, “do not violate the 
marriage tie. I am told that the slaves never marry at all.” 

“Surely, my dear sir,” said Walworth, blandly, “somebody has 
been hoaxing you. But there is one crime entirely unknown in the 
South, which is of daily occurrence in England: that is infanticide. 
No slave-mother has ever been known to strangle her babe, out of 
horror for the condition of life into which it has been born. But to 
get a little money from a burial club, children, in England, are often 
put to death. A tree, it is said, may be known by its fruits. What 
must we think of that system, which so brutalizes its victim, that 
it destroys the natural instinct of the mother, and makes her think 
more of a few shillings than of the life of her infant. When slavery 
reduces the slave-mother to that pass it will be time for Englishmen 
to talk, but not before.” 

Mr. Brawler again shifting his ground, remarked triumphantly, 

“ Against negro slavery Great Britain has affixed her seal of eter- 
nal condemnation. She has emancipated eight hundred thousand 
slaves, at a cost of twenty millions, and she throws down that fact 
as a gauntlet in the face of the world.” 

“Tt is very easy to pay twenty millions, when those who vote the 
sum have little, comparatively, to do with paying it. Your aristo- 
cracy and gentry, who compose your parliament, borrowed this 
boasted twenty millions, leaving it a charge on the state, and, there- 
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fore, a burden on the people’s industry forever. They made the load 
on the shoulders of the operative still heavier, and thus, while eman- 
cipating the negro slave, thrust the white labourer deeper into the 
gulf of poverty and degradation. You must permit me to think that 
there was small philanthropy in this. England has robbed the pre- 
sent and all future generations of her operatives, in order to perform 
an act of questionable benevolence.” 

“ An act of questionable benevolence ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Walworth. “ For one thing is certain. By eman- 
cipating the West India slaves, England has ruined the white planter. 
Now I consider that a very questionable act of benevolence, which 
elevates one class by pulling down another. Nor is this all. Eng- 
land has destroyed the productiveness of her West India islands by 
the same act, their exports being now very far below what they were 
in the time of slavery. You Englishmen, being no longer able to 
deny this fact, meet it by saying that the negro, at any rate, is hap- 
pier, a result cheaply purchased by the loss of a paltry sugar crop. 
Happier he may be, in the vagabond sense of that term. Happy, if 
a man can be happy, who violates the great law of God, by living 
in constant idleness. But for you, the boasted friend of progress 
and civilization, to take this ground, will not do. The West India 
negro, according to one of your own statesmen, who was prominent 
in procuring emancipation, has actually fallen in the scale of huma- 
nity. He is, according to Lord Brougham, rapidly declining into 
barbarism. So that, you see, this much lauded measure was, even 
as regards the Jamaica slaves, an act of questionable benevolence.” 

Walworth paused for a reply. But his adversary could not gain- 
say these facts; and the young American continued, 

“Since we are on this subject,” he said, “let us go to the bottom 
of it. I assert that the act of emancipation has not only ruined the 
planter, destroyed the commercial value of the British West India 
islands, and sunk the negro in the scale of civilization, intelligence 
and progress, but has given an enormous impulse to the slave-trade, 
ad has made slavery, in both Cuba and Brazil, infinitely worse than 

efore. 

“You amaze me,” said a gentleman, who had listened eagerly 
to this conversation, but had not before uttered a word. 

But Mr. Brawler made no remark. Only he took out his watch 
uneasily, looked at it, and then assumed an air of unconcern. 

“It would consume too much of your time, gentlemen,” said 
Walworth, “to argue this point, at that length, which would be ne- 
cessary to make it conclusive to all. But no person, I think, can 
have studied the course of legislation in England, in reference to the 
sugar-tax, without being forced to acknowledge that the gradual re- 
moval of the protective duties on colonial sugar has been a conse- 
quence of the Emancipation Act. To come, therefore, at once to 
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results. Since that act, Cuba and Brazil, instead of Jamaica, have 
principally supplied Great Britain with sugar. This sugar has been 
raised at an enormous consumption of negro life. To fill the chasm 
occasioned by this waste, as well as to find hands for new estates 
brought under cultivation, Spain and Brazil have winked at immense 
annual importations of slaves. I have not the statistics at hand, but 
such of you as are interested in pursuing this subject, can easily pro- 
cure them ; and they show incontrovertibly that the number of na- 
tive born Africans, carried into slavery, through these indirect con- 
sequences of Jamaica emancipation, is frightful. In the course of 
my travels I have been in Cuba. I have there seen slaves, on the 
sugar-plantations, literally worked to death, a thing never heard of 
till within the last ten years. Oh! Great Britain has much to an- 
swer for, in that ill-judged and hasty act of emancipation. For my- 
self, with every desire to believe others, I am forced to regard it as 
one of those well-meaning measures, which nations as well as men 
sometimes are led into by a good impulse; but which, not having 
been duly considered in all its remote consequences, has led to evils 
incalculably greater than those it was intended to remove. I am 
warranted, therefore, in repeating that your famous Emancipation 
Act was an act of questionable benevolence.” 

“T have always thought,” said the gentleman, who had before 
spoken, “that England would not have been so ready to emancipate, 
if she had not been legislating for a colony. She makes no effort to 
elevate her tenantry, for instance.” 

“Very true,” was Walworth’s reply. “ Ireland is a case in point. 
If England is really philanthropic, let her do something for poor old 
Ireland. The finest country in the world, originally inhabited by 
one of the best races of peasantry, has been reduced, by centuries of 
oppression, to a comparative desert. 

“ Sir,” said Mr. Brawler, with evident irritation, “the Irish are a 
lazy race ; nothing can be done for them.” 

“So, if a people are lazy,” quickly retorted Walworth, “ that ex- 
cuses everything. Why, with that argument, you can defend even Cu- 
ban slavery.” 

A general smile went round the circle at the expense of Mr. 
Brawler. 

“Tt is your own argument, at any rate,” he sulkily replied. 

“Not by any means. I consider it the duty of a slave-owner to 
do all he can to elevate the African, and generally this duty has 
been fulfilled in the United States.” 

“ Good heavens!” ejaculated Mr. Brawler. 

“TJ don’t wonder at your amazement, for really so little is known 
in England about the actual condition of our slaves, that I found 
everybody there supposing that whips, chains, torture, and even mur- 
ders were common things. But a single fact will show that I am 
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correct. The American slave is, both intellectually and morally, 
higher in the scale of humanity than was his African ancestor, or is 
the native of Africa now. We Southerners are elevating the negro, 
.even with slavery.’ You, in England, are degrading him, without it. 
Practically, therefore, we have more reason to boast. But to return 
to Ireland. You say the Irish are lazy. In this country we do 
not find them so. On the contrary they are generally industrious 
and economical. The case then stands thus. England has, by in- 
truding a conquering caste into Ireland, and by robbing the Celtic 
population of the land, reduced the Irish peasantry to a condition 
even worse than that of the English operative, of which I spoke 
awhile ago. Two famines, and an epidemic, the result of those 
famines, have sprung from these ages of oppression, instead of be- 
ing, as English writers impiously have it, ‘a visitation of God. Yet, 
to every appeal for justice a deaf ear has been turned... And why ¢ 
Because the land-owners, who originally obtained the soil by robbery, 
refuse to yield even a portion of their ill-gotten gains ; and without 
lands to cultivate, or with land only to be had at an enormous rent, 
the peasant must starve. Sir, the British Parliament insults man- 
kind, when it boasts of West Indian emancipation, yet famishes, en- 
slaves, and murders the millions of Ireland. Let England begin at 
home, let her cleanse her own Augean stable, before she undertakes 
to preach to other nations.” 


Next on the list is “ Wrank Freeman’s Barber Shop,” from the 
pen of Rev. Baynard Hall, D.D., and the press of Scribner. This, 
also, is in the right vein, teaching a genuine philanthropy, and 
justifying the South, as well in its facts as in its philanthropy. The 
story is a lively one, and is quite readable, apart from the argument. 
The author is a man of ability, who writes with vigour, and evidently 
from experience. ‘“ Northwood,” by Mrs. Hale, from the press of 
Long, deserves similar commendation. We have but one objection to 
the arguments of most of the writers of the North, who have gene- 
rously appeared in defence of the institutions of the South—that their 
arguments are mostly untenable, for the simple reason that they seek 
to justify the South on the score of the facts merely, and by reasons 
of expediency. This is not the way to help us materially. Such 
arguments cannot stand. To show that we are humane in the treat- 
ment of our slaves, and that it is inexpedient to abolish slavery at 
the present time, is not adequate to the necessity. If it be admitted 
that the institution of negro-slavery is a wrong done to the negro, 
the question is at an end. No people can be justified for a continu- 
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ance in error and injustice. Once admit that there is a wrong, and 
a crime, and it must be followed by expiation and atonement. In the 
South, we think otherwise. We hold the African under moral and just 
titles, founded upon his characteristics, his nature, his necessities and 
our own; and our accountability is to the God of both races. 
We, alone, are in possession of the facts in the case, and our con- 
sciences are in no ways troubled, in relation to our rights to hold 
the negro in bondage. Perhaps, our consciences are a thought too 
easy; but we believe ourselves quite equal to the argument, whenever 
we appear before the proper tribunal. But we are a people, a na- 
tion, with arms in our hands, and in sufficient numbers to compel the 
respect of other nations ; and we shall never submit the case to the 
judgment of another people, until they show themselves of superior 
virtue and intellect. As we believe this is not to be feared, or hoped, 
we simply decline the jurisdiction of the courts to which we are 
summoned. Old England and New England, who stole the negroes 
and sold them to us, and pocketed the money, and feed fat upon its 
fruits to this day, must purge themselves clean of offence, before they 
presume to challenge our titles to the slaves, which they have them- 
selves sold us. And neither of these virtuous people show them- 
selves ina hurry to do this, as long as they still see opportunities for 
spoil and robbery along the world’s highways. 


The Theory of the Common Law. By Jamus M. Watker, of 
Charleston, 8S. C.—Mr. Walker has won high credit for this admira- 
ble treatise on the Common Law, and we are inclined to think that 
the present success of his labours, will mature finally into a confirned 
and enduring reputation. His performance is one which exhibits 
most of the aspects which seem to promise long life. His style is 
clear, simple, logical, direct ; stript of all redundancy, and impressive 
in the naked strength of argument. His manner is subdued, though 
decisive. His research is apparent on every page, showing that he 
has gone to the well-heads of legal learning, and has left no sound 
authority unexamined, which bears, in any degree, upon the inquiry 
in hand. His subject is one which involves necessarily a large acquain- 
tance with History—the Roman, the German, the Saxon, the Nor- 
man—the laws and customs of all—how customs grew into law, 
and how they were modified according to the necessities of mingling 
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races. How, in all, there prevailed one great leading truth, forming 
the national idea, and which appeared more or less conspicuously in 
each. It is in consequence of this central truth, its uniformity, and 
the necessary unity of the laws employed for its development, that the 
Common Law, instead of being, as has begn supposed, a conglome- 
rate—a mere body of scattered and independent rules—is a strict 
unity, to be examined and understood like any other science. This 
leading idea, or central truth, to employ the Janguage of Mr. Walker, 
“is the life of the law, and animates every member of the body 
politic. It begins with the birth, lives with the history, and dies 
[only] in the last scene of the historical drama. This idea is, in 
short, the eminent truth of a people.” Mr. Walker complains that 
juridical writers altogether neglect scientific method in their discus- 
sions of the law. He says: 


“For although the law is a collection of principles, they treat of it, 
not in reference to principles,—the abstract,—but in reference to 
things,—the concrete. They neither descend from general to par- 
ticular, the ordinary mode of imparting scientific information, nor 
ascend from particulars to generals, the ordinary method of disco- 
vering truth. This is the more remarkable, inasmuch as the science 
of the law has been not inaptly termed one of the exact sciences. 
The geometric or demonstrative method has been applied with re- 
markable success to the solution of questions of law. And that it 
deserves to rank as a science almost in the same class with geometry, 
can easily be made apparent. Its terms are free from ambiguity, its 
first principles simple and obvious, the subjects with which it is con- 
yersant are wholly independent of things in actual visible existence, 
and are capable of being accurately defined. Their properties and 
relations are immutable. In these respects both sciences have the 
same qualities. Our surprise is not lessened by the consideration, 
that, whilst other moral sciences have been discussed in every varie- 
ty of method, it should have been altogether neglected in a science 
which of all othersis the most intimately connected with human re- 
lations,—by which man lives, moves, and has his being in society,— 
which makes his home atemple and a fortress, that no impious hand 
can touch with impunity, no daring adversary assail with success. 
But its neglect is a fact now, and was when Bacon pronounced this 
judgment upon his age: ‘Qui de legibus seripserunt omnes, vel tan- 
quam philosophi, vel tanquam jurisconsulti argumentum illud trac- 
taverunt. Atque philosophi proponunt multa dictu pulchra, sed ab 
usu remota, Jurisconsulti autem ... . placitis obnoxii et addicti 
1 ate tanquam e vinculis sermocinantur,’” 
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These quotations afford a correct idea of the style and manner of 
our author ; but not of his argument, which will require many more 
pages than we can now accord to the subject, and much more 
study and research than it is easy among us to command. We 
should be pleased to receive a full review of the volume by some 
such able hand as that of Petigru or King. It demands for its 
examination, nothing iess than a thorough-bred lawyer, of infinite 
research, and the subtlest capacity in his profession. Wee rejoice to 
find the opinion among our lawyers, so uniformly favorable and com- 
plimentary. Some of our ablest jurists have pronounced upon it 
with high eulogium ; the General Assembly of South-Carolina con- 
firm their verdict, by a vote for the pnrchase of fifty copies, for the 
use of the State; and we have the opinion before us of Mr. Green- 
leaf, one of the most distinguished lawyers this country has ever 
produced, who describes it as excellent, and the most philosophical 
treatise upon the law, which has been published for a long time. 
We congratulate the author upon his unequalled and marked suc- 
cess. He has made a stride forwards in this performance, infinitely 
beyond the expectations of his best friends. His previous treatise, 
on the Civil Law, however able, gave us no reason to anticipate a 
production, like the present, so immeasurably in advance of it. We 
trust he will continue to prosecute a career so successfully begun, and 
that he will urge his studies in fields, not usually attractive, where 
success is so doubtful, and the labour so excessive. 


Barry Cornwall. Most readers are aware that this is but the 
nom de plume of an English barrister of the name of Proctor. It 
is needless to ask, why he assumes a name for his literary person- 
ality, distinct from that by which he worked his way in Chambers 
aud at the Bar? There are excellent social reasons, indeed, why an 
author, who aims to be a lawyer also, should take care that his left 
hand should know nothing of the doings of his right. In all pro- 
bability, where the world perceives a person anxious to possess 
himself of two stools, it busies itself, with pertinacious industry, in 
the amiable, Christian occupation of pulling both from under him. 
As Barry Cornwall, Proctor made himself known by the publication 
of dramatic scenes and sketches—Marcian Colonna, and other 
things. These were largely distinguished for their delicacy, their 
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sweetness and fancy, and by a certain venerable quaintness which 
reminded us of the old English dramatists. To these succeeded (as 
far as our knowledge goes) the tragedy of Mirandola, which was 
played successfully. But tragedy was not the proper direction for 
Protor’s genius. It lacked some of the more massive qualities ne- 
cessary to the tragic writer; and the play of Mirandola has had 
no successor, and is now but seldom seen or heard of. We regard 
it as a mistake, on the part of his American publishers (Ticknor, 
Reed and Fields), not to include it in the present collection of verse 
and prose (Essays and Tales in Prose, 2 vols.), or in their previous 
volume, which contained his poetry. We commend them to another 
volume yet, which shall contain Mirandola, Marcian Colonna, and 
the other scattered writings of the author, making his works com- 
plete in an American edition. Proctor next distinguished himself, 
by a large collection of English songs, written, as he hints, to sup- 
ply an unquestionable want of English literature in this depart- 
ment. These songs are singularly various—all subjects, all mea- 
sures—and wrought out with wonderful grace, freshness and spirit ; 
frequently bold and individual—always fanciful—sometimes delici- 
ously wild—at other times fondly or playfully capricious. Many of 
these songs—some of them the most inferior—have fastened upon 
the popular ear, in all countries where the British tongue is spoken. 
Such, for example, are the well known ballads of “ The Sea, the Sea, 
the open Sea,” “King Death,” “Return of the Admiral,” ete., in 
all of which the characteristics of the author, his fancies, tastes and 
general peculiarities are conspicuous. We should like, if space 
were allowed us, to dilate upon these pieces, and detach, for notice, 
the mest felicitous specimens ; but the reader can possess them, at 
small cost, in the very neat duodecimos of Ticknor & Fields. The 
two volumes before us, consist of a collection of sketches and tales, 
chiefly of the writer’s youth, very fanciful and pretty ; and of sundry 
essays, which are marked by thought, good taste, a happy discrimi- 
nation, and considerable reading in the department of old English 
literature, particularly the least known and most valuable—the dra- 
matic. Among these are essays on English Tragedy—English Poe- 
try—a Defence of Poetry—a Memoir of Shakspeare, and Essay on 
his Genius. All of these will amply repay perusal, and prove as 
pleasant as instructive. The collection concludes with several grace- 
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ful dramatic scenes, chiefly illustrative of the works of great Italian 
painters. A fine portrait of Mr. Proctor, who is quite a handsome 
man, prefaces these volumes, which we commend to all readers who 
relish grace, ease, a gentle spirit, and a lively fancy. 


Stiles’s Austria (Harper & Brothers) will well repay a perusal. 
The writer is, perhaps, wanting somewhat in the art of book-making ; 
and these two volumes might have been profitably, reduced from 
octavos to duodecimos; but, on the whole, we can relish the fare, 
though carried through too many courses. Mr. Stiles was our 
Minister at the Court of Austria, during the interesting period of 
recent revolution in the Italian, German and Hungarian States. Of 
the events occurring under his own eye, at Vienna, he gives a most 
interesting history. He is ample, also, in his histories of the seve- 
ral conflicis in Italy and Hungary—ample, and, we have no doubt, 
as faithful as thorough. His volumes give us a full account of the 
long hereditary relations between the Hungarian people and the 
Austrian monarchy. These relations were sufficiently complicated, 
in fact, but, in Mr. Stiles’s narrative, there are no difficulties ; and 
the reader will here find as good an account of Kossuth, Gorgey, 
the Hungarian leaders and people, as in any other quarter. When 
the American shall have read these volumes, he will be more than 
ever impressed with the utter absurdity of any people being fitted 
for liberty at a bound. He will Jearn better how to value that long 
colonial training which our people received, before they cut them- 
selves loose from Britain—a training which, perhaps (regarding our 
future good and safety), might have continued profitably fifty years 
longer. Covering a part of the same ground with Mr. Stiles in 
these two volumes, the writer of a work entitled, ‘‘ The Personal 
Adventures of our own Correspondent in Italy,” Michael, Burke 
Honan, claims a notice in this connection. He gives us his pic- 
ture of the. revolution in Italy, which threatened, for a moment, the 
integrity of the Austrian empire. There are some good things in 
this volume—some lively pictures and descriptions, and, possibly, 
there may be some peculiar value and profundity in his political 
speculations in regard to Charles Albert, the Italian people, the 
Pope, the French, the Austrians, and other persons and people; but 
the writer is so wretchedly flippant and obtrusive of himself—so 
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impertinently conspicuous in all his pictures, and wastes so much 
good time and paper in the asides of his progress, that we found 
the task rather a wearisome one, of keeping company, or taking 
counsel, with him. His levity burdens the whole narrative. 


Manual of Judicial, Ministerial and Civil Forms, revised, Ame- 
ricanized, and divested of useless verbiage, comprising the process, 
proceedings and entries before Justices of the Peace, and in the In- 
terior, Superior and Appellate Courts of Mississippi, with illustra- 
tions of the author’s system of opening and conducting the Clerk’s 
offices ; also, Conveyances, Mortgages, Trusts, and the various in- 
struments in popular use. By A. Hurcuinson, compiler of the 
Code of Mississipi. Jackson, Miss.: Barksdale & Jones. 1852. 
The design of this volume is sufficiently declared in the title page. 
We have examined it with interest and satisfaction. The compiler 
has truly carried out his purpose into execution—systematizing the 
labours necessary in public offices—simplifying forms—condensing, 
clearing up, weeding out, and putting in order, to the eye and 
mind, the sinuous routes, the grounds, gardens, fields, of that old 
manor, the English Common Law. Lawyers are usually averse to 
this wholesome process of simplification. Codification is rather an 
unpleasant subject to legislators, who are, at the same time, lawyers. 
Like all professions, they are apt to hold on to forms and shadows 
more tenaciously than to the substantials of their practice. They 
dread every innovation—some through mere habit, others through 
selfishness, and others, yet, who dread, lest, in thinning out the 
tares, the wheat is plucked up also. From these causes, reforms in 
the professions are very slow. When made, they are usually forced 
upon the profession by the laity. They only surrender, at last, to 
the popular will. In this country, the people are thus beginning to 
assert themselves against most existing institutions; and the wise 
of every profession, will do well to anticipate their hostility, by be- 
ginning their reforms in season for themselves. The labours of 
Judge Hutchinson, an able lawyer, and one fully conversant with 
the use of forms, and the necessities of practice, are of a sort to do 
away with any apprehension that the innovation will prove hurtful. 
We should say, that he has shown the way to many improvements 
—has, in fact, opened the way to such a simplification of the prac- 
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tice of the courts, as will greatly abridge the painful labours of the 
attorneys, lessen the cost, to the people, ‘of a great luxury, and thus 
increase the business of the profession—a result, however, which 
lawyers will be the last to anticipate. But such—reasoning from 
all analogies—will surely be the result of any improvement which 
‘shall diminish the expensiveness of the law. Thousands now, who 
resort to arbitration, as the cheaper mode of finding justice, will be 
persuaded back to the courts by the modesty of the charges; and 
though the profits will be smaller upon individual cases, yet their 
number will so immeasurably increase, as to more than compensate 
in the end for all loss. Who will bother himself and friend, to ar- 
bitrate for him, when he can keep his own lawyer, yet not contract 
his dealings with the butcher? We commend this volume to the 
unprejudiced examination of the profession. We have no doubt 
that this Manual of Judge Hutchinson, may be adopted advantage- 
ously in all the States. 


Goodrich’s Select British Eloquence. (Harper & Brothers.) 
This collection is made by Prof. Goodrich, of Yale College, and em- 
braces several of the best speeches, entire, of the most eminent 
orators of Great Britain, for the last two centuries, with original 
sketches of their lives, and estimates of their genius, and notes criti- 
cal and explanatory. There is sufficient variety as well as value, in 
the collection. Specimens are given—in addition to those belong- 
ing to the great names of Chatham, Burke, Fox, Pitt, ete.—of the 
eloquence of Sir John Eliot, whom we know as a contemporary of 
Hampden, and, like him, the subject of Charles’s hostility ; the Earl 
of Strafford, Lord Digby, Sir Robert Walpole, Pulteney, Lord Ches- 
terfield, Lord Mansfield, Grattan, Sheridan, Erskine, Curran, Sir 
James Mackintosh, Canning, and Lord Brougham. This array of 
names, shows. the collection to be sufficiently extensive. It supplies 
a body of model speeches, which it would not be easy to excel, and 
which our young orators will do well to study. The specimens from 
each speaker are unique and entire. Several speeches, indeed, are 
frequently afforded of each. ‘This plan of giving whole speeches, is 
one of particular benefit. The taste, tone and art, of our American 
orator, indeed, have been seriously injured, by the habit of reading 
only the brilliant and declamatory passages, from model orators, in 
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schools. These glowing scraps are very hurtful to the young stu- 
dent, who soon fancies that his whole speech must be of the same 
uniform complexion, and who, starting off for the clouds, is never 
after able to let himself down to common sense and his argument. 
The wholeness of a great speech, teaches the moderation of the 
opening—its appropriateness to the general subject—the gradual 
advancing of the argument from point to point, each being made 
to fortify, and, as it were, to clinch the rivet of the preceding posi- 
tion, until the whole is made complete with a sort of epical pro- 
priety, having its beginning, its centre, its close, as carefully ordered 
as poem or drama. The eloquence is only permitted to enliven the 
narrative, at such places as will admit of, or require some elevation 
in the speaker’s tone, sentiment and manner—a sudden, but natural 
rising above the details, into the broad sunlight of generalization, 
We cordially commend this book, as affording a very interesting 
and useful addition to our usual collections of British eloquence, 
and as possessing some decided advantages of plan and detail over 
preceding collections of this sort. 


Travel and Discovery. Several useful books of this description, 
have been lately added to our collection, by the publishers. “ The 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec” (Appleton) affords the result of a survey 
for a railroad, to connect the Atlantic and Pacific oceans—the great 
desideratum of the age—made by the scientific commission under 
the direction of Major J. G. Bernard, U.S. Engineer. The report 
has been arranged and prepared by J. J. Williams, the Principal 
Assistant Engineer. It includes a history of the geology, climate, 
local geography, productive industry, fauna and flora, of the region 
examined, and is illustrated with numerous maps and engravings, 
The work is honourable to all concerned in it, and affords all the 
necessary material for arriving ata correct and full knowledge of the 
progress and the country . . . . Of like value and fully equal interest 
is the beautifully printed and illustrated volume, by Howard Stans- 
bury, Captain Topographical Engineers, giving an account of an 
“ Hapedition to the valley of the great Salt Lake of Utah,” from 
the press of Lippincott, Grambo & Co. This narrative includes a 
description of the geography and natural history of that region, 
together with an account of the Mormon settlement—itself a subject 
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of curious difficulty and interest—and a reconnoissance of a new 
route through the Rocky Mountains. Large and accurate maps 
accompany both these volumes, and the plates are as numerous and 
as beautiful in one as in the other. Both are highly accreditable to 
the art of the country... . “Journal of a Military Reconnoissance 
from Santa Fe, New Mexico, to the Navajo Country,” (Lippincott, 
Grambo & Co.,) made with the troops under command of Brevet 
Lt. Col. Washington, Governor of New Mexico in 1849. This nar- 
rative is from the pen of James H. Simpson, A. M., First Lieutenant 
Topographical Engineers, and is marked by clearness, fullness, good 
sense and good taste throughout—a volume of great interest and 
utility. It is illustrated, like both the preceding, with maps and 
numerous engravings, the latter beautifully drawn and coloured. In 
the preparation of all these works, we are delighted with the proof 
they display of the equal industry and intelligence of the officers of 
our army—their scientifiz acquirements, and the various and valua- 
ble kinds of intelligence which they exhibit generally ... . Shea’s 
Collection of Travel and Discovery, belongs to a period comparatively 
ancient. This volume contains a full history, from original sources, 
of the “ Discovery and Hxploration of the Mississippi Valley,” (Red- 
jield,) and comprises “ the original narratives of Marquette, Allouez, 
Membré, Hennepin and Anastase Douay.” The compilation is made 
by John Gilmary Shea, Esq., and is preceeded by an original sketch 
of the “History of the Discovery of the Mississippi River,” con- 
densing the scattered authorities, and rendering it easy to the reader 
to follow the several progresses of the European explorers, in this 
most interesting region. Lives and notices of Marquette, Jolliet, 
Dablon, Allouez, Hennepin, Membré, and other early discoverers, 
enrich and complete the volume, and increase the claims of the 
Editor. An appendix contains much valuable matter, and there is 
an engraved copy (facsimile) of the newly discovered map of Mar- 
quette. This is one of the most valuable publications that could be 
made. It brings and binds together, all the necessary material for 
a complete knowledge of the first explorations of the Mississippi. 


Essays on the Progress of Nations. By EzraC.Szaman. New- 
York, Charles Scribner, 1852.—The farther title of this volume tells 
us that the inquiry extends to the civilization, productive industry, 
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wealth and population of nations, and is illustrated by statistics of 
mining, agriculture, manufactures, commerce, coin, banking, internal 
improvements, emigration, &c. The leading design of the author 
seems to be to controvert the free trade doctrines of political econo- 
mists, which, most fortunately for the country (as we think) have 
Attained such ascendancy among us, that they are scarcely in danger 
of overthrow, even by the labours of Mr. Seaman. Our author 
scarcely states the case with fairness, when he asserts that the advo- 
cates of free trade denounce the study of the arguments of protec- 
tionists. So far from this being the case, the latter party has had 
the parole peremptorily for the last hundred years. Protection was 
in possession of the field until very lately. It was the principle and 
practice of most nations. It is so still with a great many. If thus 
in possession of the field, with full sway, they have left their positions 
undefended, and their practice without justification, it is prima facie 
evidence of the weakness of their cause. The free trade writers do 
ngt object that we should hear both sides of this, or any question. 
They only insist that their side should be heard. Thatis all. We, 
of course, do not need the new lights which Mr. Seaman proposes to 
help us with, but we do not object that others should try the merits 
of his farthing candle. If he can illume any politician’s household 
by his rays, we have no sort of objection. Let us not be understood 
as decrying this volume, which we have glanced at very hastily. It 
was quite enough for us, that he is a protectionist. His work may 
still prove very useful and valuable, in respects not involving the 
leading difficulty between us. It is interspersed with valuable sta- 
tistics, and is written with intelligence and in good style. We do 
not commend it to pur schools and colleges, as a text book—as the 
author designs it—but we do not object that students and professors 
shall read and examine it for themselves, and do justice to its really 
valuable characteristics. 


Recent Histories. We have, in, previous pages, had occasion to 
acknowledge, more than once, the merits of Mr. Charles Gayarre’s 
several publications on the History of Louisiana. A new volume, 
“ Louisiana: Its History as a French Colony,” (John Wiley,) 
furnishes a third series of the lectures of our author on the very 
interesting history of our sister State. It embraces a period, from 
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1743 to 1762, when the colony, by the treaty of Fontainebleau, was 
transferred by the French to the Spaniards. In the present volume, 
Mr. Gayarré has assumed the more sober port of the historian, dis- 
carding the more popular costume which he wore in the character 
of the lecturer. This change in his guise is, perhaps, quite as much 
the result of a corresponding change in the nature of his material, 
as because of the somewhat free censure of the critics. His rounded 
periods, ornate style, and glowing manner, in the previous volumes, 
were really in some degree due to the rich, impressive and highly 
exciting character of the incidents which he had to depict. There 
is no such material in the volume before us. It is rather a history 
of cabinet speculation, and political scheming, in regard to the fate 
of a colony which the French nation had not the sagacity to value, 
than of bold strifes and wild adventure, and capricious progresses of 
fortune. Its value is not diminished in consequence of its diminish- 
ed romance, while the claims of the author, as an historian, are de- 
cidedly increased. His style, now, is unexceptionable, and nobody 
can question the care and extent of his researches. This volume is 
necessary to all that precedes it; and we trust that our author will 
continue the series to their proper close; bringing down the history, 
at all events, to the establishment of Louisiana as a sovereign state. 
There are materials enough for two more such volumes as tlie one 
before us ; and materials, which rise in interest, if not in value, infi- 
nitely above those of the present publication. .... Ina previous 
notice, we pointed out ‘the “ History of the Mormons” in Bohn’s 
Foreign Library, as one worthy to be read. That narrative brought 
down the career of this strange sect to a certain period. In the ac- 
count of Stansbury’s Exploring Expedition to the great Salt Lake, 
is another description of this people; but a more recent publication, 
from the press of Lippincott, Grambo & Co., written by Lt. J. W. 
Gunnison, Top. Eng. (who made one in Stansbury’s party,) entitled 
“The Mormons, or Latter Day Saints,” is, perhaps, one of the 
most satisfactory on this interesting subject. Lt. Gunnison was equally 
an eye-witness and a student. He observed notefully, and meditated 
upon what he saw. His work is thoughtful, and worthy of study. 
It will, probably, furnish us with a text, in future issues of our peri- 
odical, for an extended inquiry into the characteristics of the Mor- 
mons, their morals, their progress, and possible future. Meanwhile, 
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we commend the volume of Lt. Gunnison to the reader, who desires 
to ascertain the actual condition of this people. ..... Japan: 
Geographical and Historical, from the earliest known period to the 
present time (Putnam) by Charles Macfarlane, Esq.,” is a volume 
which recent events, and future anticipations, render of special in- 
terest to the present. The work of Macfarlane seems to be copiously 
supplied with details—containing a sufficiently full narrative from 
History, the author having had peculiar advantages in his access to 
a private Dutch library, which was especially rich in materials for 
such a history. His publication was induced by the movement of 
the United States government, and the contemplated expedition from 
our shores to those of Japan. The objects of this expedition are 
heartily approved by our author, who is an Englishman. Whether 
we are to knock the Japanese on the heads, as John Bull did the 
Chinamen, is a question, however, of some importance. Has one 
nation the right to knock and cuff another into civilization? John 
Quincy Adams held that it was all right; thus directly giving his 
sanction to an inroad on the African coast, and the capture of as 
many Ebos, and Gullahs and Coromantes, as one would wish to chris- 
tianize in a season. There is, certainly, a truth at the bottom of the 
statement. Is not the duty of civilization, conquest? Is civilization 
safe, while barbarous nations exist unsubdued? Ought we not to 
have enslaved the redmen? Ought not Great Britain to do the same 
benevolent service to the people of Tippoo Saib ? And why should 
not France put the Algerines to the plougheand shovel? Would it 
not be more wholesome, and better for all the parties? But see Mr. 
Macfarlane’s book for yourself, and think over these suggestions. . . 

Kenrick’s Ancient Egypt under the Pharaohs,” (Red field,) 
in two stout duodecimos, will be found to contain an admirable re- 
sumé of the most interesting’ of all national histories, and bring 
down the certified details to the latest dates of recent discovery. We 
cordially commend these volumes as remarkably full, well argued, 
and well written throughout. The work, though complete in itself, 
is, as the author tells us, “only a portion of a contemplated work, 
which is to comprehend the history of those countries, of the East, 
whose civilization preceded that of Greece.” Syria and Pheenicia 
are promised in another volume. ..... “Regal Rome, an In- 
troduction to Roman History,” (Redfield,) is an interesting sketch, 
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by Francis W. Newman, Professor in University College, London. 
The object of this little volume is to re-construct the history of Regal 
Rome out of authentic materials, or in accordance with them. We 
have had occasion, elsewhere, in this very number, to speak doubt- 
fully of the propriety of putting forth histories and biographies, such 
as that of Romulus—which the student must unlearn after a few 
years study and examination. The present volume is a sufficient 
commentary upon this injudicious practice., Even if there was no 
moral impropriety in the preparation of such books as historical, the 
inutility of them would constitute a sufficient objection; unless, in- 
deed, they are sent forth in proper character, as fables, as they really 
are. Mr. Newman’s “Regal Rome” is meant to be authentic; i. e. 
to give us history just so far as the authorities will sanction, and to 
discard all matters which are notoriously fabulous. In this work of 
pursuing the history of ancient Rome down to the truth, Perizonius 
is said to have made the first movement. His great successor in this 
work was the celebrated Niebuhr. But Bayle, Beaufort, and Sir 
Walter Raleigh are credited with a like critical direction, knowing 
noting of Perizonius. Mr. Newman, however, differs largely from 
Niebuhr in some of his conclusions. His work is an independent 
and original one. He will be read with curiosity and interest; and 
an examination will, no doubt, discover that, for the period of ‘Regal’ 
Rome he has given us all the history that we may properly rely 
upon. 


The Memorial of Cooper (Putnam) comprises the public honours 
to the memory of our great novelist in New York—the correspond- 
ence, on the subject, of most of our literary men—the speeches, at 
a meeting of the New-York Historical Society, of Dr. John W 
Francis, Mr. George Bancroft, Rev. Samuel Osgood, Dr. Hawks, 
and others; the subsequent proceedings, at Metropolitan Hall, when 
Mr. Irving presided, and Daniel Webster spoke, and when Mr. Bry- 
ant, by appointment, delivered a discourse upon the life, character 
and genius, of James Fenimore Cooper. To this task, Mr Bryant 
was quite equal. He was a contemporary of Cooper, had long 
known him, and was familiar with his progresses, as an author, 
from the beginning. His discourse is a calm, clear, healthy state- 
ment of the facts in this history, showing no unseemly partialities, 
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but asserting the proper rights and rank of his subject, in a manner 
at once satisfactory and conclusive. Mr. Bryant’s review of Cooper, 
as aman and as a writer, is singularly unprejudiced and proper. 
He exhibits a perfect familiarity with his works, and shows by what 
standards they shall be rated. Perhaps an estimate, more admira- 
bly judicial, was never made of the claims and career of an author. 
Mr. Bryant’s style is studiously simple and inornate. It is perfectly 
ambitionless. He never attempts display or eloquence. To be 
truthful is all he aims at; and this is the great excellence of the 
discourse. Following Mr. Bryant, Mr. Bancroft again spoke. He 
was followed by Rev. Dr. Bethune. Mr. G. P. R. James, the cele- 
brated English novelist—whom we are pleased to welcome now as 
a citizen of our own country, not honoured less because now per- 
sonally familiar—was introduced by Mr. Irving, and delivered a 
graceful tribute to Cooper’s genius. Dr. Francis was called upon 
by Mr. Webster, and responded in mixed narrative and eulogy. 
Mr. Webster closed the proceedings with a short address. It was 
determined that a statue should be raised to Cooper; but our tri- 
butes usually end ‘with the first resolution. We do not recognize 
the obligation of requiting those who can labour for us no longer. 
When we have sucked the orange, we care not much what becomes 
of the skin. We must not forget to mention, that this beautifully- 
printed volume opens with an admirable portrait of Cooper—done 
to the life—the very best we have seen. There is, also, an engray- 
ed view of his abode at Cooperstown, Otsego Hall. We must not 
forget to mention, that Dr. Francis, in an appendix, has enriched 
the collection with a very interesting chapter of reminiscences. 


The Poetical Works of James Montgomery, collected by himself. 
Phila.: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1852. This is a beautifully-de- 
signed volume, which may fitly grace the parlour table of those 
lovers of poetry who insist, that the moral element shall predomi- 
nate in verse. Montgomery was the most eminent of the moral 
poets of his time—the Cowper, in fact, of owr times., He is still 
living—a very old man, who has passed the usual bound of life. 
He has been an indefatigable writer in prose and verse—has tried 
all departments, and maintained himself on respectable wing in 
most of his flights. His subjects are various, his muse copious, al- 
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ways sedate, thoughtful and piously directed. The religious reader 
will find in his volume an abundant supply of moral reflection, illus- 
trative of Christian duty and example. He is not wanting in the 
picturesque ; and this feature is the largest poetical constituent of 
his genius. His “Wanderer of Switzerland,” “West Indies,” 
“World before the Flood,” “ Greenland,” “ Pelican Island,” ete., 
owe their chief attraction, to the poet, in this quality of the pictur- 
esque, without which their moral features would have rendered 
them monotonous. These poems are all great store-houses for the pious 
reader. Montgomery seized upon all the moral topics of the age for 
his materiel. Slavery and the slave-trade, endows him with a forty 
parson power, surpassing that of Cowper. We do not quarrel with 
his enthusiasm on this subject, since, at the time he wrote, this was 
the particular medium for British cant; and it was thence that the 
fanaticism extended to this country. We can only pity the igno- 
rance of the subject on the part of so good a man. 


Appleton’s Annuals. 1. The Book of the Heart, is the loving 
title of a large and handsome octavo, in fine garments, gold and 
purple, and a score and more of beautiful engravings, which, 
though mostly of old design, are of fresh and admirable execution. 
Thirty-three fine pictures, done on steel, in one collection, offer, 
really, no ordinary attractions for a parlour table. The literary con- 
tents of this volume, are mostly selected from well known authors 
of reputation—are various and attractive, grave and gay; the pas- 
sionate and contemplative—the thoughtful and the fanciful, in very 
judicious proportions of each. A really pretty book, and quite ap- 
propriate as a present for the holidays. Of like character, though 
in less costly fashion, is 

2. A Gift for all Readers—another holiday book, in green and 
gold, of the same highly-popular publishers, Appleton & Co. This 
is a duodecimo, however, of more modest claims in its decoration, 
but not less valuable as a volume for the reader. It is numerously 
illustrated with steel plates, which are of sweet design, and excel- 
lent workmanship. 

3. Lippincott’s Legislative Guide, is one of the most useful of 
pocket volumes for a public man. It contains all the rules for con- 
ducting business in Congress; Jefferson’s Manual complete; the 
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Citizen’s Manual, comprising rules and order of business in public 
bodies ; and a variety of other matter, of instructive and explana- 
tory character, relative to forms, rules, and the reasons for them, by 
which business, whether in legislative or popular bodies, may be 
conducted without embarrassment. 


Kimball’s Student Life Abroad (Putnam & Co.), gives us very 
little material drawn from student life proper, but a very pleasant 
volume of tales and sketches of life in France; gay young men, 
and lively damsels, commercing after the usual fashion of the heart, 
and growing glad or grave, according to the usual caprices of life 
among all other people. These stories are always told with grace 
and spirit, and are—some of them—particularly touching and in- 
teresting. ... Chesebros’ Children of Light, is a volume of consi- 
derable merit, and even power; but it is a power which the author 
has not yet sufficiently subjected to her own control. It works 
spasmodically, and, conceiving boldly, is not sufficiently deliberate 
of design, and is quite too rash and rapid in execution. The por- 
trait of Asia, in this book, rather troubles than satisfies the reader. 
We are not sure that the author has not made the character to fluc- 
tuate with the events, at the same time that she undertakes to show 
a being superior to events, and with a native will and strength, to 
control and shape them. To what end was all the training for the 
stage? Only to give her villainous tutor his power over her. 
Could not this have been done without this training? and is the 
training itself to have no results? The great point to establish, 
was this—that convention cannot make a profession illegitimate, 
when it is clearly indicated by the natural powers of the individual. 
Should not this have been carried out to its moral conclusion ? 


DeBow’s Industrial Resources of the Southern and Western 
States. In three volumes, 1852. We are in receipt of but two 
of the three volumes of this valuable compilation; but these amply 
suffice to enable us to form a proper judgment of the whole. 
Professor DeBow, who, though a young man, has distinguished him- 
self by his great activity and industry, and who has, in a very few 
years, succeeded in building up in the South one of the most use- 
ful publications (in material respects) of a periodical character, has 
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here brought together, in a compact and well-arranged manner, a 
body of history and statistics which must be of almost universal 
use. We cari scarcely suppose it possible, that any statesman; mer- 
chant, lawyer or politicion, will suffer himself to be without this 
collection, which embraces every topic of physical or business inte- 
rest in the country, commerce, statistics, agricultures, manufactures, 
internal improvement, etc. To enumerate the vast variety and de- 
tail of the contents of these volumes, would be impossible. We 
can only indicate them under the following heads : 


History, population, geography, statistics of the South and West. 
Agricultural products of cotton, sugar, tobacco, hemp, grain, naval 
stores, etc. Manufactures—detailed accounts, statistics and history 
of all branches. Internal improvements—complete statistics of 
railroads, results, profits, expenses, costs, advantages, miles in pro- 
jection, construction, completed, etc.; plank-roads, canals, naviga- 
tion, ete. ; statistics of health and disease, wealth and progress ; re- 
lative condition, whites and blacks. Slave laws and statistics; 
management and amelioration of slavery; origin, history and de- 
fence of slavery and slave institutions ; the valuable treatises of Har- 
per, Hammond, Drew, on slavery, etc. Commerce of the South 
and West in all of its minute particulars, etc., together with an his- 
torical and statistical sketch of each of the States and cities; the do- 
mestic and foreign trade, resources, manufactures, etc., of the United 
States ; the census returns from 1790.” 


This catalogue will suffice to show what an immense body of 
material—what an encyclopedia of the South—is here furnished to 
the public, supplying every demand of the student, and constituting 
a perfect vade mecum for the Southern merchant ; and these sub- 
jects are not merely sketched, but discussed ; are not simple sum- 
maries, but copious and elaborate treatises, exhausting their several 
topics. 


Charles Lanman, for some time the private secretary of Mr. Web- 
ster, has given us a volume devoted to the private life of that great 
man. (Harper & Bro.) Mr. Lanman has enjoyed many advantages 
in this work, which he has not suffered to escape him. The book is 
modestly conceived, and very well put together. It is unambitious 
in manner, and the matter is quite interesting. It is not a life, in 
any wise, of Mr. Webster—a sketch only; but a pleasant sketch, or 
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a series of sketches, made at intervals, whenever the subject showed 
himself to the secretary in an attitude of any novelty. Mr. Web- 
ster, as a farmer, as a fisherman, as a good fellow, as a fagged and 
wearied politician ; as a man riant now with a fresh impulse, and, 
anon, broken down with toil and disappointment ;—these are some 
of the portraits. Mr. Lanman has done his work respectably—hes 
done in good taste what he has designed to do, and we commend 
him. He is, as the reader knows, perhaps, the author of sundry 
volumes of travel, essays, &c., in all of which he exhibited good 
temper, good sense, and a lively fancy. He errs, somewhat, in his 
fish stories, however. The blunder may be Webster’s, by the way; 
but blunder it is which denies the black-fish to exist south of the 
Chesapeake. Myriads throng the coast from Cape Charles to Sa- 
vannah, but we have too many better fish to suffer them to be 
popular. They are only eaten in our cities when none finer are to 
be found in market. 


Mrs, Hales Woman's Record, (Harper & Bro.) embodies a 
vast collection of all the distinguished women of the world, from 
Eve to the present time. Of course, the volume is no small one. 
Nearly a thousand large octavo pages will scarcely be thought too 
many for such a numerous host. They pass before us a vast and 
wonderful procession; in all costumes, of all nations, from all pe- 
riods of time, each.representing a sentiment, a passion, a poem, or a 
phrensy ; power, pride, mind, beauty ; each embodying some curi- 
ous, inviting, or startling history ; each wearing her renown, no 
matter of what sort, but all set forth worthily in these pages. The 
collection is one of long and painful research, and devoted patience. 
It is, perhaps, not eyactly perfect. Some names, possibly, have 
been omitted, and others included which might be spared; but 
these objections will lie to all works of this description. Our author 
has very worthily done her work. She is a clear, sensible writer, 
and her sketches are unaffected, graceful, and sufficiently complete. 
Numerous portraits help to enliven the pages and illustrate promi- 
nent individuals, In these days of Woman’s Rights, nobody will 
venture to question her right to such a volume of biography. Her 
career and character have been sufficiently important to man, in all 
ages, whatever her social position; and the history of her loves and 
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fears, her passions and performances, may well be read with satis- 
faction by thousands, who, while giving the sex their full hearts, are 
rather slow to accord it the right of suffrage. Perhaps there would 
be nothing to surprise the ladies in this denial if they would be con- 
tent to regard themselves froma purely feminine point of view. 


Pynnshurst: His Wanderings and Ways of Thinking. By 
Donatp Macteop. New York: Charles Scribner. 1852. In spite 
of certain affectations of manner, and a somewhat too strong ten- 
dency to imitate the styles of one or more vicious but popular mo- 
dels—which experience will soon enable our author to discard—he 
has given us a very readable, though only sketchy, book of travels 
on the continent of Europe. He has touched lightly his landscape, 
in crayons rather than in oil, but has done so with considerable 
grace, and with a degree of art which needs but little help from the 
hands of the colourist. “ Pynnshurst,” without exhibiting profoun- 
dity, exhibits thought ; without much boldness, shows ease, grace 
and facility ; and, with the help of a lively fancy and really good taste, 
its author has given us a series of sketches which will be sure to 
please all classes of readers. His pictures of scenery and society are 
mingled with the traditions of the country, so happily interwoven, 
and at the right moment, that the reader passes on with the author, 
without fatigue, but with a sensible pleasure, from portrait to por- 
trait, from state to state, the transitions all being marked with great 
distinctness yet without abruptness, and though the materiel is in- 
variably of uniform character, the art of the author is such as to re- 
lieve it of all monotony. As a first book, indeed, this is one of very 
considerable promise. The writer possesses qualities which, with 
painstaking, study, a proper husbandry of resources, and freedom 
from imitations, will ultimately make him a very popular one. 


Mrs. Ellet’s “ Pioneer Women of the West.” This is an inter- 
esting volume, which we particularly recommend to the attention of 
youth, Nothing, perhaps, more strikingly illustrates the giant-strides 
and progress of our Western world, than the rapid changes which 
are indicated by such sketches as it presents. 

Many of the pioneer scenes, which this volume describes, had for 
their theatre a soil which now presents to us not only a populous 
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and civilized country, but one which our peculiar American spirit of 
ever new adventure, represents to us almost in the light of an old 
world, when we turn, in contrast, to gaze upon the vast expanse of 
territory and enterprize which, opening upon our pioneers of to-day, 
ever attracts them farther and farther, till their already “Far West” 
is seeking its locality in the bosom of the Old World’s eastern seas. 
Our histories, of little more than a half century old, hold up to our 
gaze the change of ages, and bewilder us with the strange anoma- 
lies of our own progress. 


Leigh Hunt, from having been one of the best of living essayists— 
see his Companion and Indicator—now modestly contents himself 
with editing favourite essays of other authors. Two series of 
a “ Book for the Corner,” (Putnam,) are before us, both well calcu- 
lated to brighten the corner to the solitary reader. Hunt’s plan is 
to detach the clever things from the essayists and poets of Great 
Britain,—the unique, the bizarre, the peculiar, in any way, and with 
a slight commentary, which indicates to the uninitiated in what con- 
sists the particular value or beauty of the extract, to leave it thence- 
forward to make its way alone. These books, thus edited, are very 
pleasant travelling or fireside companions for all that class of per- 
sons who have neither the leisure nor the library, for grasping wide- 
ly and finding out pleasant readings for themselves. In the second 
of these volumes, we are advised, for the first time, of a book of tra- 
vels, of which it would be gratifying to know more, as well because 
of the grace and sweetness of the portions here given us, as because 
of our local interest in the writer, whom we take to be a Carolinian. 
We quote the whole paper, with its commentary, from Hunt's 
pages ; and we now ask, who is the American, the Lt. Col. Pinck- 
ney in question? Can any of our readers say? Has any of them 
seen the book? Is it in the Charleston library? Was the writer 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, or Gen. Thomas Pinckney, or Charles 
Pinckney, sometime minister abroad? Such a work might be writ- 
ten by either of them, They all had the necessary talent; though we 
rather incline to the belief, judging from style and manner, that the 
writer was the first named of these gentlemen. But the original 
publication must have been made much more than thirty years ago. 
The style, by the way, is very pacific, of the Addison school, 
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and not unworthy of that excellent master. Possibly, it may have 
been one of the Maryland Pinkney’s—but their names are always 
written without a “c.” We should be glad if any of our corres- 
pondents would clear up this difficulty. But to our extract. Hunt 
thus introduces it : 


“ About thirty years ago a volume appeared from the pen of a traveller in 
France, which set ‘all the world’ in England upon going to that country, and 
living on the charming ‘banks of the Hyoites a river not so well known then,as 
it has lately been, for an ugly trick it has of overflowing its banks, and fright- 
ening its Paradisaical inhabitants out of their wits. We allude to the travels 
of Lieutenant-Colonel Pinckney, an officer in the American service, who made 
the greater part of his tour in company with another American gentleman 
and two French ladies, one of whom was his friend’s wife. This circumstance 
will account for the different modes in which he speaks of himself in the fol- 
lowing extracts, one of them implying that he was alone. Our extracts are 
what the reviewers would call ‘favourable specimens;’ that is, of French char- 
acter; and we make them adyvisedly as such, for neighbourly purposes. English- 
men like to see favourable specimens of their own travellers in the accounts 
given of them by Frenchmen; and we therefore do as we would be done by. 
Both Englishmen and Frenchmen have faults to mend, and customs to get rid 
of; and they cannot do better than by regarding with kindness what is best on 
both sides.” 


“The main purpose of my journey (says the gallant Colonel) be- 
ing rather to see the manners of the people, than the brick and mor- 
tar of the towns, I had formed a resolution to seek the necessary re- 
freshment as seldom as possible at inns, and as often as possible in 
the houses of the humbler farmers, and the better kind of peasantry. 
About fifteen miles from Calais my horse and myself were looking 
out for something of this kind, and one shortly appeared about three 
hundred yards on the left side of the road. It was a-cottage in the 
midst of a garden, and the whole surrounded by a hedge, which 
looked delightfully green and refreshing. The garden was all in 
flower and bloom. The walls of the cottage were robed in the same 
livery of nature. I had seen such cottages in Kent and Devonshire, 
but in no other part of the world. The inhabitants were simple 
people, small farmers, having about ten or fifteen acres of land. 
Some grass was immediately cut for my horse, and the coffee which 
I produced from my pocket was speedily set before me, with cakes, 
wine, some meat, and cheese—the French peasantry having no idea 
of what we call tea. Throwing the windows up, so as to enjoy the 
scenery and freshness of the garden; sitting upon ‘one chair, and 
resting a leg upon the other; alternately pouring out my coffee, and 
reading a pocket edition of Thomson’s Seasons, I enjoyed one of 
those moments which gave a zest to life; I felt happy, and in peace 
and in love with all around me. 

Proceeding upon my journey, two miles.on the Calais side of Bou- 
logne, I fell in with an overturned chaise, which the postilion was 
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trying to raise. The vehicle was a chatse de poste, the ordinary tra- 
velling carriage of the country, and a thing in a civilized country 
wretched beyond conception. It was drawn by three horses, one in 
the shafts, and one on each side. The postillion had ridden on the 
one on the driving side; he was a little punch fellow, and in a pair 
of boots like fire-buckets. The travellers consisted of an old French 
lady and gentleman; madame in a high crimped cap, and stiff long 
whalebone stays. Monsieur informed me very courteously of the 
cause of the accident, whilst madame alternately curtsied to me, and 
menaced and scolded the postillion. 

A single cart, and a wagon, were all the vehicles I saw between 
Boulogne and Abbeville. In England, in the same space, I should 
have seen a dozen or score. 

Not being pressed for time, the beauty of a scene at some little 
distance from the road-side tempted me to enter into a bye-lane, and 
take a nearer view of it. A village church, embosomed in a chest- 
nut wood, just rose above the trees on the top of a hill; the setting 
sun was on its casements, and the foliage of the wood was burnished 
by the golden reflection. The distant hum of the village-green was 
just audible ; but not so the French horn, whichechoed in full melo- 
dy through the the groves. Having rode about half a mile through 
a narrow sequestered lane, which strongly reminded me of the half- 
green and half-trodden bye-roads in Warwickshire, I came to the 
bottom of the hill, on the brow andsummit of which the village and 
church were situated. I now saw whence the sound of the horn 
proceeded. On the left of the hill was an ancient chateau, situated 
in a park or very extensive meadow, and ornamented as well by 
some venerable trees, as by a circular fence of flowering shrubs, 
guarded on the outside by a paling on a raised mound. ‘The park 
or meadow having been newly mown, had an air at once ornamented 
and natural. A party of ladies were collected under a patch of 
trees situated in the middle of the lawn. I stopped at the gate to 
look at them, thinking myself unperceived; but m the same mo- 
ment the gate was opened to me by a gentleman and two ladies, 
who were walking the round. An explanation was now necessary, 
and was accordingly given. The gentleman informed me, upon his 
part, that the chateau belonged to Mons. St. Quentin, a member of 
the French senate, and a judge of the district ; that he had a party 
of friends with him upon the occasion of his lady’s birth-day, that 
they were about to begin dancing, and that Mons. St. Quentin would 
highly congratulate himself on my accidental arrival. One of the 
ladies, having previously apologized and left us, had seemingly ex- 
plained to Mons. St. Quentin the main circumstance belonging to 
me ; for he now appeared, and repeated the invitation in his own 
person. The ladies added their kind importunities. I dismounted 
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gave my horse to a servant in waiting, and joined this happy and 
elegant party—for such it really was. 

I had now, for the first time, an opportunity of forming an opi- 

-nion of French beauty, the assemblage of ladies being very nume- 
rous, and all of them most elegantly dressed. Travelling, and the 
imitative arts, have given a most surprising uniformity to all the 
fashions of dress and ornament; and whatever may be said to the 
contrary, there is very slight difference between the scenes of a 
French and English polite assembly. If anything, however, be dis- 
tinguishable, it is more in degree than in substance. The French 
fashions, as I saw them here, differed in no other point from what I 
had seen in London, but in degree. The ladies were certainly more 
exposed about the necks, and their hair was dressed with more fancy; 
but the form was in almost everything the same. The most elegant 
novelty was a hat, which doubled up like a fan, so that the ladies 
carried it in their hands. There were more coloured than white mus- 
lins ; a variety which had a very pretty effect amongst the trees and 
flowers. The same observation applies to the gentlemen. Their 
dresses were made as in England; but the pattern of the cloth, or 
some appendage to it, was different, One gentleman, habited in a 
grass-coloured silk coat, had very much the appearance of Beau 
Mordecai in the farce: the ladies, however, seemed to admire him ; 
and in some conversation with him, I found him, in spite of his coat, 
a very well-informed man. There were, likewise, three or four fancy 
dresses; a Dian, a wood-nymph, and a sweet girl playing upon a 
flute, habited according to a picture of Calypso by David. On the 
whole, there was certainly more fancy, more taste, and more ele- 
gance, than in an English party of the same description; though 
there was not so many handsome women as would have been the 
proportion of such an assembly in England. 

From La Fleche to Angers, and thence to Ancennis, the country 
is acomplete garden The hills were covered with vines; every 
wood had its chateau, and every village its church. The peasantry 
were clean and happy, the children cheerful and healthful looking, 
and the greater part of the younger women spirited and handsome. 
There was a great plenty of fruit; and as we passed through the 
villages, it was invariably brought to us, and almost as invariably 
any pecuniary return refused with a retreating curtsey. One sweet 
girl, a young peasant, with eyes and complexion which would have 
been esteemed handsome even in Philadelphia, having made Mr. 
Young and myself an offering of this kind, replied very prettily to 
our offer of money, that the women of La Fleche never sold either 
grapes or water; as much as to say that the one was as plentiful as 
the other. Some of these young girls were dressed not only neatly 
but tastily. Straw hats are the manufacture of the province ; few of 
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them, therefore, but had a straw bonnet, and few of these bonnets 
were without ribbons or flowers. 

We remained at Oudon till near sunset, when we resumed our 
road to Ancennis, where we intended to sleep. As this was only a 
distance of seven miles, we took it very leisurely, somtimes riding 
and sometimes walking. The evening was as beautiful as is usual 
in the southern parts of Europe at this season of the year. The 
road was more romantically recluse, and so serpentine as never to 
be visible beyond a hundred yards. The nightingales were singing 
in the adjoining woods. The road, moreover, was bordered on each 
side by lofty hedges, intermingled with fruit trees, and even vines in 
full bearing. At every half-mile a cross-road, branching from the 
main one, led into the recesses of the country, or to.some castle or 
villa on the high grounds which look to the river. At some of these 
bye-ways are very curious inscriptions, painted on narrow boards 
affixed to a tree. Such were, “The way to ‘My Heart’s Content’ is 
half « league up this road, and then turn to the right, and keep on 
till you reach it.” And another, “The way to ‘Love’s Hermitage’ 
is up this lane, till you come to the cherry-tree by the side of achalk- 
pit, where there is another direction.” Mademoiselle Sillery informed 
me, that these kind of inscriptions were characteristic of the banks 
of the Loire. 

“The inhabitants along the whole of the course of this river,” 
said she, “have the reputation, from time immemorial, of being all 
native poets; and the reputation, like some prophecies, has, perhaps, 
been the means of realizing itself. You do not, perhaps, know that 
the Loire isealled in the provinces the River of Love: and doubt- 
less its beautiful banks, its green meadows, and its woody recesses, 
have what the musicians would call a symphony of tone with that 
passion.” I have translated this sentence verbally frommy note- 
book, as it may give some idea of Mademoiselle Sillery. If ever a 
figure was formed to inspire the passion of which she spoke, it was 
this lady. Many days and years must pass over before I forget our 
walk on the green road from Oudon to Ancennis—one of the sweet- 
est, softest scenes in France. 

We entered the forest of Ancennis as the sun was setting. This 
forest is celebrated, in every ancient French ballad, as being the 
haunt of fairies, and the scene of the ancient archery of the pro- 
vinces of Bretagne and Anjou. The road through it was over a 
green turf, in which the marks of a wheel were scarcely visible. The 
forest on each sidé was very thick. At short intervals, narrow foot- 
paths struck into the wood. Our carriage had been sent before to 
Ancennis, and we were walking merrily on, when the well-known 
sound of the French horn arrested our steps and attention. Made- 
moiselle Sillery immediately guessed it to proceed from a company 
of archers; and in a few moments her conjecture was verified by the 
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appearance of two ladies and a gentleman, who issued from one of 
the narrow paths. The ladies, who were merely running from the 
gentleman, were very tastily habited in the favourite French dress 
after the Dian of David; whilst the blue silk jacket and hunting- 
cap of the gentleman gave him the appearance of a groom about to 
ride a race. Our appearance necessarily took their attention; and 
after an exchange of salutes, but in which no names were mentioned 
on either side, they invited us to accompany them to their party, 
who were refreshing themselves in an adjoining dell. “We have 
hada party at archery,” said one of them, “and Madame St. 
Amande has won the silver bugle and bow. ‘The party is now at 
supper, after which we go to the chateau to dance. Perhaps you 
will not suffer us to repent having met you, by refusing to accompa- 
ny us.” Mademoiselle Sillery was very eager to accept this invita- 
tion, and looked rather blank when’ Mrs. Young declined it, as she 
wished to proceed on her road as quickly as possible. “ You will at 
least accompany us, merely to see the party.” “ By all means,” said 
Mademoiselle Sillery. “I must really regret that I cannot,” said 
Mrs. Young. “If it must be so,” resumed the lady who was invi- 
ting us, “let us exchange tokens, and we may meet again.” This 
proposal, so perfectly new to me, was accepted : the fair archers gave 
our ladies their pearl crescents, which had the appearance of being of 
considerable value. Madame Young returned something which I 
did not see: Mademoiselle Sillery gave a silver Cupid, which had 
served her for an essence-bottle. The gentlemen then shaking hands 
with us, and the ladies embracing each other, we parted mutually 
satisfied. ‘“ Who are these ladies?” demanded I. “ You know them 
as well as we do,” replied Mademoiselle Sillery. ‘‘ And is it thus,” 
said I, “that you receive all strangers indiscriminately #” “ Yes,” 
replied she, “all strangers of a certain condition. Where they are 
evidently of our own rank, we know of no reserve. Indeed, why 
should we? It is to general advantage to be pleased, and to please 
each other.” “ But you embraced them as if you really felt an affec- 
tion forthem.” “And I did feel that affection for them,” said she, 
“as long as I was with them. I would have done them every ser- 
vice in my power, and would even have made sacrifices to serve 
them.” “And if you were to see them again, you would perhaps 
not know them.” “Very possibly,” replied she “But I can see no 
reason why every affection should be necessarily permanent. We 
never pretend to permanence. We are certainly transient, but not 
insincere.” 

In this conversation we reached Ancennis, a village on a green 
surrounded by forests. Some of the cottages, as we saw them by 
moonlight, seemed most delightfully situated; and the village had 
altogether that air of quietness and of rural retreat, which charac- 
terizes thescenery of the Loire. Our horses having preceded us by 
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an hour or more, everything was prepared for us when we reached 
our inn, A turkey had been put down to roast, and I entered the 
kitchen in time to prevent its being spoilt by French cookery. Made- 
moiselle Sillery had the table provided in an instant with silver forks 
and table-linen. Had a Parisian seen a table thus set out at Ancen- 
nis, without knowtng that we had brought all these requisites with 
us, he would not haye credited his senses. The inns in France along 
the banks of the Loire are less deficient in substantial comforts than 
in these ornamental appendages. Poultry is everywhere cheap, and 
in great plenty ; but a French inn-keeper has no idea of a table-cloth, 
and still less of a clean one. He will give you food and a feather- 
bed, but you must provide yourselves with sheets and table-cloths. 


Would you read a very remarkable history of poverty rising into 
power, obscurity to fame, genius achieving its unquestionable re- 
sults in despite of all the influences which, in society, are usually 
arrayed against it, then let us commend you to the two pleasant 
volumes from the press of Ticknor, Reid & Fields, entitled, “ The 
Life of Bernard Palissy, the Potter,” par excellence, of France? It 
is from the pen of Henry Marley, is interesting in a high degree as 
a biography, and not less valuable as a history of the progress of a 
certain branch of art. It is the history, also, of a person of decided 
genius. How Bernard Palissy introduced his fine potteries into 
France—how he worked—how blindly, for a long season, he made 
his experiments, and after what length of time, and what defeats, 
and what mortifications, he at length triumphed, you will find it 
pleasant to read in this history, portions of which remind us strong- 
ly of the fascinating autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini. Palissy 
was not simply a potter, or discoverer of potteries, however fine. 
He was a philosopher—a writer; and worked in the broad eye of 
nature, so that he came to see where the truth was to be found in 
the fields, and why it was so seldom to be discovered in the books, 
where so much that is false is apt to occupy the place of it. A 
very curious, instructive and entertaining work. “ Zhe Memoirs of 
Buckingham” —one of the oldest newspaper editors of the country, 
are issued from the same press, and embody the reminiscences of 
the writer, for a great number of years, of persons and events. His 
volumes, though chiefly compiled of New-England material, will bo 
found to illustrate, livelily, various periods in the progress of the 
country. Had the author kept his own affairs a little more out of 
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sight, and occupied the same pages with those of other people, his 
book would be more generally attractive. But, even with the infir- 
mity of egotism, which seldom offends in an old man, our remini- 
scent will amuse his audience. 


We shall endeavour, in future pages, to discuss fully, the claims 
of “ Anglo-American Literature and Manners,” translated from the 
French of Prof. Philaréte Chasles, and published in very neat style 
by Scribner. Meanwhile, we may say, in this place, that the work, 
though very meagre (as might be expected), and full of mistakes 
(as might be sworn), is yet very readable, and deserves perusal, 
coming from an accomplished foreigner, and one of a nation whom 
we can scarcely suspect of prejudice and hostility towards us, ex- 
cept in so much as we resemble the perfidious English. It will be 
noted, that the very title of the work is “ Anglo-American!” This 
title possesses some significance. It presupposes a denial, on the 
part of the Professor, of any characteristics in our literature, pecu- 
liar to us as an independent nation. It assumes, for us, the type, 
the tone, the whole character of British tutelage, authority and 
taste ; yet have the French exercised a considerable share in school- 
ing our popular tastes, and influencing our manners and politics. 
But of this hereafter. Read Prof. Chasles, who will do you a ser- 
vice, perhaps, even when he. most disparages your pretensions. It 
may school them a little. We have had, for some time, lying by 
us, reserved for future notice, the “ Lectures and Miscellanies” of Mr. 
Henry James (Redfield), who, as a social philosopher, has taken 
such an attitude as seems to require that we should examine his 
claims. But our toils still delay the operation, and we must con- 
tent ourselves with saying, that he, too, has been laid aside, with 
the hope still entertained, that we shall yet find the leisure, in some 
moment of dearth in publication, to refer to his pages, and see 
what are their treasures. We must entreat his patience till then. 
The poets, too, the American poets—Longfellow, who is always so 
clear and musical; Bayard Taylor, so buoyant and onward ; Stod- 
dart, so fanciful and voluptuous; Conrad, so manly and direct ; 
Boker, who is’ quaintly thoughtful and picturesque; Alice Carey, 
who is so much praised by Dr. Griswold; and Chivers, whose 
“Konchs of Ruby,” blush their own praises. These, too, are, per 
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force, kept in lavender for future use. “ Aylmere,” a tragedy, by 
Judge Conrad, known as “ Jack Cade,” on the American stage, suc- 
cessfully played by Forrest, and the “ Witchcraft” of Cornelius Mat- 
hews, with some other dramatic pieces, will, we trust, form a text 
for a future paper on the drama. The tragedy of “ Witchcraft,” 
by Mathews, was brought out successfully by Mr. Murdock. It has 
not been published in this country ; but comes to us in a neat minia- 
ture edition, from the London press of David Bogue. We have 
seen it played. It possesses unquestionable dramatic merits. How 
it will meet the requisitions of the closet, we have yet tosee. Mr. 
Mathews, possessing much force and originality, seems perversely 
wilful in resisting the schooling of his critics. He may be right in 
the end. 


Mr. Huntington, the author of “The Lady Alice”’—a book 
which caused some sensation by its equal talent and voluptousness ; 
and “ Alban,” which, while it showed, perhaps, less art, showed no 
less talent and yoluptousness than its predecessor—has now given 
us a third story, entitiled, “The Forest” (Redfield)—a pleasing fic- 
tion, having the characteristics of the author of Lady Alice in gene- 
ral, but without pushing to such an extreme, as in his former writ- 
ings, his peculiar modes of opinion and religious belief. Mr. Hunt- 
ington having, we believe, been converted from Protestantism to 
Catholicism, has been too much disposed to carry his religion into 
his fictions, and, possibly, his fictions into his religion. A religious 
novel is, prima facie, a solecism in language no less than morals, 
To make a truth depend upon a fiction, or to argue a truth by 
means of fiction, or to endeavour to inculcate a body of moral 
opinion through the agency of a tale which requires the invention 
of facts, is a very doubtful, if not dangerous, practice. Art will 
sway, and should sway, in a work of art; and the truth will become 
as clay in the hands of the potter. It is very questionable, if we 
can safely pass beyond the wants of parable and allegory in any 
endeavour to make fiction a medium for the inculcation of morals. All 
good fiction may, and must, inculcate good morals ; but to employ art, 
as subservient to morals simply, is greatly to degrade the medium in 
behalf of the object had in view. It is in consequence of these objec- 
tions, that most religious fictions are frigid and ineffective. Art is para- 
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lyzed when coerced to inferior duty; and the very design of the 
author—that of making truth attractive to his readers—is defeated 
by the process. It seems to be written, that all lessonings for truth 
shall be studiously simple and direct. There is no royal road to 
morals any more than to education. Both require painstaking, un- 
wearied application, care, anxiety, constant watchfulness, and a pur- 
suit of the object for its own sake. The sweets are to follow, and 
to grow out of, the acquisition, and are only to be won while making 
it. Mr. Huntington’s religious*elements in his fictions, have invari- 
ably lessened their attractions as works of art; nor have his stories, 
by the degree of interest which they really possess, been of any 
help to his religion. We trust that he will hereafter keep them 
separate. Let him inculcate his theology by publications which 
shall show no false colours. Let him not endanger his religious 
argument, by urging it through a medium, the very success of 
which is fatal to any interest which the reader might otherwise take 
in the inculcated moral. We owe it to Mr. H. to say, that “The 
Forest” is quite an interesting narrative, which shows what he might 
successfully do, by dismounting from his theological hobby, and 
taking entirely to the destrier of romance. 


What has South-Carolina done to Mr. Headley, to bring him 
down upon her with such fearful showers of indignation? In what 
has she offended, that his muse threatens her annihilation? And, if 
words of blood and thunder could do the business, we are quite sure, 
from the animus which the fighting historian exhibits, we should 
now be engaged in weeping among her ruins, rather than deprecat- 
ing the further malice of her enemies. Hkée what he says in a 
late life of Jackson, whom, with Scott, he seeks to niche at the 
same moment, in the Headley “ Walhalla”—we had almost written 
it “Golgotha.” The subject is Carolina Nullification, and the 
period is the testing of the several powers of State and Union, after 
the passage of the Ordnance of South-Carolina, nullifying the act 
of Congress. “ The attitude of this wayward, selfish and disturb- 
ing State, had brought on a crisis,” etc.... “Still pursuing her 
treasonable course,” ete. Then you should see with what géut he 
speaks of plying the bayonet to the tender sides of our poor little 
State; how he exults in the anticipated spectacle of that fierce dra- 
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goon, old Hickory, galloping “wnflinchingly over State authority 
local legislature” (what is that, if it be not the State authority ¢) 
armed citizens, and prostrate towns,” etc., in all of which he shows 
peculiar Christian virtues for a parson, and still more peculiar evi- 
dences of the statesman and historian. Of course, State authorities 
go for nothing with a virtuous Yankee, who keeps properly in mind 
the peculiar patgiotism of New-England at all periods, and espe- 
cially in 1812. As a virtuous and liberal Yankee, too, whose sacri- 
fices for the Union, have been always of that extraordinary sort 
which brought profit to the sacrificers—as, in old times, the priest- 
hood fed upon the bullocks which they slaughtered for the delight 
of the gods—he is justly indignant with Carolina selfishness. 
Ah! reverend brother in the church of letters, upon what meats 
hast thou lately been feeding? Whence doth all this equal wisdom 
and venom flow? The serpent’s wisdom, surely, and his venom— 
not the dove’s, But the reverend historian attributes to himself 
the possession of much better teeth than he will find credit for. 
His bile would be fearful, were his bite serious. As it is, it leaves 
him jaundiced, and has not jaundiced us. We are really unruffled 
by our brother’s anger. We turn his pages, and find increasing 
proofs of this curious lunacy. In his Life of Scott—a work which, 
probably, contributed to the late Waterloo defeat—he tells us of the 
wonders that the general did, in quelling disunion in South-Caro- 
lina. In the Life of Jackson, it was the latter who did it. Both 
of them, it seems, killed the mischief. It is between them. But 
the way Scott did his share of the murder, is a caution to phleg- 
matic generals. He renewed the race to fame of the great Julius, 
He has but to come.and see, and the conquest is made. Though, 
by-the-way, this is the curious virtue with all Mr. Headley’s heroes. 
‘« Presto, here! presto, there! presto, everywhere !” after the man- 
ner of the Northern Wizard. You look at the marvellous sleight 
of hand, and wonder where the hero is! Ha! ha! Only lift the 
historian’s hat! There! You see him well housed, superlatively, 
in a head of speculations, smeared with treacle and maple sugar, 
but breathing vinegar and sulphur, and all sorts of combustibles. 
It does not much matter by what name you call the hero of Mr. 
Headley—the same combustibles, and sweets, and superlatives, be- 
long to ,them all. Scott and Jackson are equally fortunate in the 
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enjoyment of his sulphur and treacle. They are both the same 
wonder-working wizards—both as swift as Julius Casar—both, when 
need is for it, as sanguinary as Caius Marius ; and, Jackson having 
demolished South-Carolina, Scott is sent by him to do the thing 
over again—‘ Arrest the arm of disunion!” Scott, according to 
Headley, is not less adroit and cunning than fierce and valiant. 
“ Before the disunionists were aware of his purpose, the harbour 
and defences of Charleston were completely in his grasp, and their 
power frustrated!” Think of that, ye disunionists! Subtle Scott! 
sagacious Headley! The reader sees, from this extract, that the 
superlative historian knew not a syllable of the subject in respect to 
which he was saying such wonderful things. The harbour and de- 
fences of Charleston were never out of his grasp—never in the 
hands of the disunionists; and poor Scott, who has been bepuffed 
by his biographers, from Mansfield down, for his share in suppress- 
ing disunion in South-Carolina, had no more influence upon the 
matter, at any moment, than the fly upon the coach-wheel. These 
biographers, who seek to win for their subjects a counterfeit credit, 
extolling actions which they did not perform, and exercising a 
power to which they could properly lay no claim, do a great mis- 
chief to their hero, as they are apt to make the reader suspect their 
eredit and candor, when they come to tell of his unquestionable 
services. When we find Parson Headley converting Scott’s mole- 
hills into mountains, we begin to doubt whether his mountains 
too, are not molehills. But we have no supply of. words, such as 
Mr. Headley possesses—at least, none to waste upou such subjects, 
We scarce need say anything farther of these biographies. They 
belong to a large family, the features of which are sufficiently uni- 
form, to render one of them a competent representative of the 
whole. It is enough if we yepeat our query: What has South- 
Carolina done to Mr. Headley? In what has she offended, that he 
takes her so savagely between his fearful thumb and forefinger ? 
Besides, where the necessity of farther troubling the repose of a 
State which Jackson annihilated, and of the harbours and defences of 
which Scott took possession? Why should Mr. Headley take up 
the cudgels, after these have laid them down, unless to verify an 
adage? Well, we may receive it as a truth, that the lion once 
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slain, every puppy is ambitious of the distinction of lifting “a leg 
over him.” 


A Professor of law at Washington, Mr. Worthington G. Snethen, 
proposes a bill to Congress for establishing, Ist. A department of 
agriculture in the Cabinet; and, 2d. A United States Agricultural 
Academy. Is not this carrying the joke a little too far? Suppose 
the South should favour this bill, will it not justify other sections 
in calling for departments and academies of mechanics, manufactu- 
rers, arts and sciences in general, the fine arts in particular, ete. ? 
Where will it end, when the Federal Government undertakes the 
business of general education? Certainly, it is one mode of pro- 
viding for the absorption of any surplus in the Treasury—a matter 
which is beginning to distress all that large party that longs for its 
distribution. We have really not looked farther into these bills of 
Mr. Snethen, and do not care to do so. We doubt if Congress will 
entertain either subject, all the business proper to which seems to 
fall within the duties of the Home Department. It will be enough 
to discuss the details of these projects, whenever the “powers that 
be” are persuaded to do so. When they are prepared to decree, we 
shall be better prepared, and willing, to decide; not that we do 
not hold that Congress is heedless of many things that do properly 
concern the welfare of the country; and not that we hold that it 
should be left wholly to Congress to determine what shall be the 
proper subjects of legislation. But this is hardly one of them. 


Types of Mankind. Under this head, Dr. J. C. Nott, of Mobile, 
well known to our readers, by frequent ethnological and chronolo- 
gical researches, and Mr. George R. Gliddon, who has acquired 
large reputation for similar studies in Egypt and elsewhere, are 
about to publish their researches into the origin and diversity of the 
several races of mankind, based upon the ancient monnments, 
paintings, sculptures and crania of each, so far as the material is 
accessible, and upon their natural, geographical, philological and 
Biblical history. The work will contemplate, in detail, 1st. Races 
and nations—their antiquity, monuments and crania; 2d. Animals 
—their geographical distribution, in connection with human origin ; 
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3d. Types, species and classifications of mankind; 4th, Compara- 
tive analogy of races—their respective moral and intellectual cha- 
racter; 5th. Specific types—European, African, Asiatic, American, 
Oceanic; 6th. Permanence of human types; 7th. Hybridity— 
prolificacy of distinct species, effects of crossing breeds, etc. These 
chapters will constitute a first part. The second will comprise, Ist. 
The tenth chapter of Genesis—a chronological introduction to its 
study ; 2d. Its importance in determining the geography and eth- 
nography of the ancients, the minute accuracy of its writer vindi- 
eated, through hieroglyphical, cruciform, Hebraical, Arabian, and 
other Oriental sources; 3d. Retranslation of the tenth chapter of 
Genesis, with map and genealogical table; 4th. Biblical ethno- 
- graphy, terms, universal and specific authorities. The plan of this 
work is highly extensive and promising—the subject of vital and 
enduring interest, The editors are both students, and with high 
reputation to sustain. Altogether, the publication which they pro- 
pose, possesses large claims to patronage, and, we trust, will obtain 
it. The volume will be a fine large quarto, illustrated with more 
than 200 engravings. The price, $5 per copy. Subscriptions will 
be received by either of the editors at Mobile. 


The History of Romulus. By Jacos Assot. (Harper & Bro.) 
1852. A life of Romulus, was rather difficult to manufacture, in 
the days when the historian had a perfect faith in his existence. 
Then, a single chapter in Roman history sufficed to tell us all that 
tradition and the chronicles together, were prepared to tell. But 
now, when no historian holds faith in this hero, the difficulty seems 
increased in the way of the biographer. It shows itself in this lit- 
tle book, in which the author consumes nearly two hundred pages— 
two-thirds of the volume—before he comes to the birth of his hero. 
The question occurs, Why write, as history and biography, that 
which we all know to be fiction? Why teach children what, in a 
few years, they will be required to unlearn? We have no objec- 
tion to this little book as a fiction, but we do object to it as a his- 
tory ; and we must doubt of that sort of conscientiousness which, 
with a knowledge of the denials of history before it, will yet put 
forth these fanciful traditions as sober facts. We suggest this point 
to the consideration of our author, who is ingenious as he is indus- 
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trious. But is he not carrying this sort of manufacture a little too 
far ? 


The Successful Merchant. (Appleton & Co.) This volume is 
designed as a biography. The subject is a remarkable instance of 
good morals in a merchant—a Mr. Samuel Budgett, of Great 
Britain, who, from a poor boy, grew to be one of the richest men 
in his precincts ; and this, while performing all the duties of a good 
Christian ; being liberal as well as sharp—philanthropic as well as 
eager—humane as well as pushing—humble as well as high. How 
he got to be rich—by what equal toils and virtues—is set forth in 
details which, while undoubted, we believe, as facts, are scarcely yet 
full enough as relations. Our author’s incidents are not sufficiently 
copious for his commentary, and do not always justify his commen- 
tary. He counts a little too much on commonplaces, and weaves a 
long sermon out of a matter which, perhaps, would have sounded 
better, and been more impressive, had he condensed it all into a sen- 
tence. But, allowing for this defect, the volume is quite an interest- 
ing and instructive one. It ought to be read by every tradesman— 
by every youth who devotes himself to a life of trade, and has a 
laudable ambition to get rich honestly. 


It is the chief defect of Mr. Herbert’s writings, that they are of 
so uniform a character. He is always respectable—too respectable, 
perhaps, since he is always somewhat on stilts. Hisstyle is too ele- 
vated for the quiet and domestic portions of his story, and he 
does not seem to perceive that the effect of this is to impart frigidity 
to anarrative which would otherwise possess a force and a passion 
such as the incidents seem to require and are designed to exhibit. 
His writings are usually framed out of the same material—love and 
chivalry ; bold, venturous knights and stately dames, now of Eng- 
land, now of Scotland, and now of France. “ The Chevaliers of 
France” (Redfield), which is the volume last issued, gives us roman- 
tic sketches of certain French nobles, from the days of the Crusades 
to the Marechals of Louis XIV. There is a world of stirring adven- 
ture in these pages, and, but for the uniformity of the events, they 
would, no doubt, keep alive, and unflagging, all the sympathies and 
curiosity of the reader. This is one prominent defect, which our 
author should aim, in future pages, to repair. 


